


























VOLUME LVII 


Our Platform 


A revised system of transportation regulation based 
,modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork 
amendment of the old law to make it apply to new trans- 
port agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 
Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and unbiased 
investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles are 
paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies of 
transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the same 
body or coordinated bodies. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something 
by way of operating economies to help themselves in their 
depressed condition, and cooperation by shippers in such 
economies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every a concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





















THE ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CLUBS 


S is customary when there is a convention of the 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, we are this 
week presenting a full report of its proceedings at New 
Orleans and doubling the distribution of our magazine 
by sending it free to members of traffic clubs who are 
not subscribers. We do this, as we explain each time, 
partly, of course, to acquaint potential subscribers with 
the merits of our publication, partly to help the asso- 
ciation in a worthy undertaking, and partly to do our 
bit to cooperate in the purposes of that undertaking by 
wide dissemination of the kind of treatment of trans- 
portation subjects contemplated by the association in 
the interest of information and education along trans- 
portation lines. It does not follow, of course, that we 
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are in agreement with everything that is said or done 
at these conventions, but we are in sympathy with the 
objects sought to be achieved and, in general, with the 
methods used to achieve them. Those methods, insofar 
as this phase of the association’s work is concerned, are 
to have current transportation subjects of national in- 
terest and importance presented and discussed by per- 
sons competent to deal with them. 

In order to enable us to give this publicity and wide 
distribution to the proceedings of the convention, we 
have, as usual, sought additional advertising from those 
who also ought to be sympathetic with the purposes of 
the association, as well as canny enough to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to use our advertising col- 
umns in an issue that gives them double the usual cir- 
culation without any increase in charge. We thank the 
comparatively few who have thus cooperated, congrat- 
ulating them not only on their willingness to help but 
on their business judgment. 

That the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
least appeals to the kind of men who belong to traffic 
clubs as being very much worth while and doing a valu- 
able work is indicated, if in no other way, by its growth. 
It was organized just fourteen years ago and has 
thrived steadily since its birth, now including in its ros- 
ter over eighty clubs scattered over the country—truly 


‘a remarkable growth, especially in view of the fact that 


it has not been interfered with—apparently the con- 
trary—by the business depression that has seriously 
affected every other organization, business or social, 
that we know anything about and that has even cut 
down the membership of many of the individual clubs 
composing the association. Several of the clubs in the 
association have been organized through the aid and 
at the suggestion of the association itself—another 
phase of the good work it is doing in bringing men in 
the transportation business together, not only for busi- 
ness and social contacts, but for thoughtful considera- 
tion of transportation problems and sound solutions of 
them. 


LESS REGULATION 


N the Traffic World of February 29 we added to our 
platform carried at the head of the editorial page, 

this plank: 
“A revised system of transportation regulation 
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based on modern competitive conditions, instead of 
patchwork amendment of the old law to make it apply 
to new transportation agencies; less, instead of more, 
government control.” 

Though we have for years talked about the in- 
creasing unnecessary burden of railroad regulation and, 
in the more recent years, about the opportunity for de- 
creasing the amount of it in applying the principle of 
equality of regulation to all competing forms of trans- 
port, instead of increasing it by blindly applying to 
other forms the same restrictions that apply to the 
railroads, and the fundamental idea, therefore, was 
not new, we were more or less inspired to insert this 
plank in our platform at that particular time by an 
article by Cornelius Lynde in that number of our 
magazine. He proposed a new program of transporta- 
tion regulation and legislation. Though his idea was 
general, it appealed to us and we voiced a desire for 
specifications. 

Though we have heard the idea more or less dis- 
cussed in conversation, the first public treatment of it 
came this week at the convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at New Orleans. There were 
two addresses bearing on or related to this subject. 
One was by Professor Harry L. Purdy, of Dartmouth 
College, ‘‘a proposed change in federal regulatory pol- 
icy toward transportation,” and the other by Harry G. 
Taylor, chairman of the Western Association of West- 
ern Railway Executives, “simplification of regulation.” 

Both are well worth reading and thinking about. 
Professor Purdy confines himself to generalities but 
Mr. Taylor does what no other railroad man has done 
before, that we know of, but what many of them should 
have done—laid down at least the outlines of a spe- 
cific program for reducing the amount of regulation 
now applied to the railroads. He does this after an able 
exposition of the burden now carried in this respect 
and recounting the steps by which it developed, or, as 
he expresses it, “the banyan tree spread.” 

Whether one agrees with him or not as to the spe- 
cific things he suggests or thinks he has gone too far 
or not far enough, it seems to us that all must agree 
that, at least, he is sound in principle and that the load 
of regulation imposed on the railroads—and now also 
on the motor vehicles and proposed for water trans- 
port—ought to be lightened instead of being constantly 
made heavier. One policy means successful operation 
of transport in private hands and adequate service for 
the public as a consequence; the other points inevitably 
and logically toward complete government operation 
through public ownership. ° 

It is to be hoped that this nucleus for a respectable 
bibliography on the subject of a reformed regulatory 
system will grow through the expression of ideas by 
thoughtful persons who ought to be interested. 

Quite aside from this subject, but apropos of Mr. 
Taylor’s address, we cannot refrain from alluding to 
his story of Roger Babson’s cat, chased up a tree every 
day by a dog from the other side of the alley until, 
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one day, having become the mother of kittens, she 
arched her back and the dog decided he had business 
elsewhere. Of course, Mr. Taylor was illustrating the 
effect of responsibility, and his illustration was good; 
but, if the cat had been motivated by some other rea- 
son—say, for instance, a growing conviction that she 
had been imposed on too long by a dog she could whip 
—the effect on the dog would have been the same, 
would it not? We suggest that the railroads apply that 
lesson in their contacts with labor, Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and all others on whom they are disposed to place 
the blame for the troubles that vex them. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Finding that the Illinois Central Railroad Co. is not in 
need of financial reorganization, the Commission, by division 4, 
in Finance No. 11153, Illinois Central Railroad Co. reconstruc- 
tion loan, embracing also Finance Nos. 9450, 10276 and 10666, 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has approved 
an additional RFC loan to that carrier of not exceeding $7,- 
449,667, for a term ending not later than May 31, 1937. 

Approval has also been given by the Commission to an 
extension of time payment, not later than May 31, 1937, of a 
loan of $2,483,333 to the carrier by the RFC, which matures 
May 11. Consideration of an application for the extension of 
other loans from the RFC in the aggregate amount of $15,- 
272,000 maturing June 18, and December 6, 1937, has been 
deferred. 

As collateral security for the additional loan the Illinois 
Central is to deposit $8,225,000 of its refunding mortgage 4 
per cent bonds of 1955 and $3,820,000 of Illinois Central and 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Co. joint first re- 
funding 5 per cent bonds, series A of 1963. 


Discussing the condition of the applicant, the Commission 
said its record of past earnings and its forecast for the present 
year indicated that it should be able to meet its fixed charges, 
even if they were not wholly earned. It added that it was of 
the view that extensions at this time of the other loans men- 
tioned were not justified and said that it would defer action 
thereon until a later day. The Commission said it was of 
the further view that an extension of a loan for $2,483,333, 
maturing May 11, for a longer period than until May 31, 1937, 
was not justified. 

The total amount of loans now outstanding to the Illinois 
Central, the report said, was $17,755,333. The applicant, De- 
cember 30, 1935, asked for an extension of its entire indebted- 
ness to July 1, 1941. At the same time it requested the addi- 
tional loan of $7,449,667, to be applied toward the payment, 
July 1, of an issue of $8,000,000 of its gold 15 year 6% per 
cent collateral-trust bonds, maturing on that date. The Com- 
mission said that if that additional loan were made there 
would be outstanding May 1, 1936, loans to the applicant from 
the finance corporation totaling $25,200,000, the applicant's 
request being that all loans be made to mature July 1, 1941. 

In Finance No. 9148, the Erie has asked a three-year exten- 
sion of its RFC loan of $2,775,000 maturing on or before May 31. 


FARE ORDER LITIGATION 


The Presidents’ Conference of the eastern railroads, at a 
meeting, April 28 in New York, decided to bring court action 
on the order of the Commission for a reduction in passenger 
fares on June 2. Representatives of 25 railroads who attended 
the meeting were in favor of a court test, with only the Balti- 
more & Ohio and its subsidiaries, the Reading, Western Mary- 
land and Central Railroad of New Jersey, objecting. 

It was decided to file revised fare schedules in accordance 
with the Commission’s order, reducing coach fares to 2 cents 
a mile and Pullman fares to 3 cents a mile without surcharge. 
An injunction against the order will be sought in the courts 
and its constitutionality will be tested. It will be contended 
by the protesting railroads that the order is an assumption of 
managerial authority outside the Commission’s scope. 

Support of the eastern carriers by some of the western and 
southwestern railroads was expected, inasmuch as _ testimony 
before the Commission prior to the reduction order indicated 
that the experimental trial of lower rates on the west and south 
had not been satisfactory to some roads in these sections of 
the country. 
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The answer to the inquiry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is not, “lobster a la 
Newburg and vintage white Burgundy.” It’s 
not asking about that sort of a duck in the 
“clip sheet” of articles it has prepared for the enlightenment 
of those who support the department, and it is not asking a 
question the answer to which it does not know the answer. 
It is merely using the Socratic method of teaching—that of 
asking a question and then answering it. 

The answer to the question appears in another part of the 
same clip sheet under the caption: “Ducks in Alligator Grass 
Does Not Mean They Eat It.” 

“Wild ducks may feed among water plants, but that does 
not mean they eat the plants,” is the way the department 
prefaces its answer. The answer is that wild ducks eat prin- 
cipally diatoms, seeds of the bulrush, switchgrass and wild 
millet. The department made that discovery by opening the 
stomachs of birds that had been killed, in the interest of 
science, for that purpose. The ducks were killed to satisfy a 
duck club manager that his demand that alligator grass be 
provided for his duck preserve was not foolish. The depart- 
ment was unwilling to furnish the grass because it asserted 
that ducks did not eat alligator grass. The Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey made the examination. That bureau observed that 


What Does 
a Duck Eat? 


| it was difficult to see what wild ducks at because they usually 


fed with heads under water or “even with their bodies sub- 
merged,” a fact that children around Union Square in New 
York City might not know. 

So alligator grass is out so far as the Department of Agri- 
culture is concerned. It will not provide it for the wild life 
preserves where those having the price may shoot at wild 
ducks even if they can’t kill them. 





A new era of litigation under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution is 
foreseen by those having only a slight 
connection with the work thus far done 
by the Commission under the motor car- 
rier part of the interstate commerce act. 
If in less than ten years from now there is a definite answer 
to the questions anyone can ask now, those corrugating their 
brows on the subject at this time, will be fortunate. 

It might be suggested that the litigation under the old 
act to regulate commerce, the interstate commerce act and 
the transportation act of 1920, would be full of guide posts. It 
is. Even so there are not enough of them. Much of the liti- 
gation under the legislation mentioned, all of which can be 
lumped under the name interstate commerce act, arose out of 
the unwillingness of the railroads to be regulated. Much also 
resulted from the uncertainty as to the line between interstate 
and state commerce. 


At this time the most pressing questions seem to be as to 
the status of truck operators and their equipment. Unwilling- 
ness of truck and bus operators to be regulated, just now, holds 
little promise of litigation. How many questions as to the 
status of motor vehicles in the scheme of transportation may 
come into the courts, it is believed, is suggested by the ten 
questions the Commission asked last January (see Traffic 
World, January 25, p. 169). 

Answers to those questions have never been made avail- 
able to the public. The answers were intended for the eyes 
of the commissioners. Briefing and digesting of the answers 
have been done by the law section of the bureau of motor 
carriers. The answers may help the commissioners when the 
latter are forced to make decisions. It is believed, however, 
that after the Commission has made the initial answer the 
courts will be asked to declare what really is the law on the 
subject. The courts have had enough experience under the 
older parts of the interstate commerce act to know that, gen- 
eraily speaking, the decisions of the Commission will be sound 
and are to be overturned only for the best of reasons. 

The motor part of the interstate commerce act differs from 
the railroad part enough to indicate clearly that some of the 

risprudence that has been built up around the old interstate 
Commerce act will be of little help in the administration of 
the motor part of it. Take, for instance, decisions under sec- 
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tion 3, in controversies between or among railroads, growing 
out of their practices. It seems certain they will be of little 
help in the prospective litigation. The counterpart of section 
3 in the motor part of the law, section 216(d) says: 


It shall be unlawful for any common carrier by motor vehicles 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce to make, give, or cause 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any particular 
person, port, gateway, locality, or description of traffic in any respect 
whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, port, gateway, lo- 
cality, or description of traffic to any unjust discrimination or any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever: Provided, however, That this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued to apply to discrirhinations, prejudice or disadvantage to any 
traffic of any other carrier of whatever description. 


Seemingly, that proviso means that the paragraph shall 
not be construed so as to enable one motor carrier to get into 
the hair of another on the ground that the first one has a prac- 
tice that unduly prefers a third motor carrier. Standing by 
itself, one might say that that was all right. But consider 
section 216(c). That part of the statute says motor carriers 
may establish reasonable through routes and joint rates. Then 
it says in case of such joint rates the parties thereto shall 
establish just and reasonable practices in connection therewith 
and just, reasonable and equitable divisions thereof ‘as be- 
tween the carriers participating therein which shall not unduly 
prefer or prejudice any of such participating carriers.” 

Seemingly the statute, in one place, says that if motor car- 
riers make joint rates the practices in connection therewith 
shall not be unduly prejudicial or preferential but that if they 
are unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential, the succeediriz 
paragraph shall not be construed so as to afford relief to the 
one that is hurt. 





A thought among men of the Com- 
mission who deal with such matters is 
that on account of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in United States et al., 
appellants, vs. State of Idaho, involving the abandonment of 
the so-called Teton branch of the Oregon Short Line (else- 
where in this issue) “spurs’’ or industrial tracks built by rail- 
roads will hereafter be far scarcer than the proverbial hen’s 
teeth. That decision means, as they see it, that if a railroad 
builds a track to an industry the federal body may not au- 
thorize its abandonment as a branch line even if the industry 
is furnishing no traffic. The question of abandonment, in such 
an instance, will be a question for the state regulating body. 

Local pride, it is suggested, will make it hard for a rail- 
road to obtain a certificate of abandonment from a state body. 
The affected community, being naturally optimistic about in- 
dustry reviving, will insist on the track remaining in place to 
serve the industry when resurrection has taken place. 


Spur or Industrial 
Tracks to be Scarce 





What is believed to be a fine re- 
statement of the law governing the mak- 
ing of rates by administrative bodies is 
contained in the opinion, written by 
Chief Justice Hughes this week in St. 
Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. United 
States, in which the stock yards company assailed the rates for 
stock yards services preseribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Secretary Wallace’s rates were upheld. 

One of the allegations was that the rates prescribed were 
confiscatory. It was alleged that the lower court had not done 
its duty under such an allegation to review the facts, the court 
being not bound by the findings of an administrative body but 
having the duty of going into the questions of fact itself. 
Nothing wrong was found by the Supreme Court with what the 
lower court had done. It had gone into the facts. 

It has been suggested that the decision will be of help to 
the eastern railroads when they assail the Commission's re- 
duced passenger fare decision in the courts. What help there 
may be for them in the decision is not obvious in this restate- 
ment of the law on the subject. 

On account of the allegation that the court below had 
made error the Chief Justice reviewed the limits on the lezis- 
lative power of making rates. Among other things he pointed 
out that, when the legislature appointed an agent to act with- 
in the sphere of legislative authority, it might endow the agent 
with power to make findings of fact which were conclusive, 
“provided that the requirements of due process which are 
specially applicable to such an agency are met, as in accord- 
ing a fair hearing and acting upon evidence and not arbitrarily.” 

“It is not difficult for them (agents of the legislature) to 
observe the requirements of law in giving a hearing and re- 
ceiving evidence,” said the Chief Justice, “but to say that their 
findings of fact may be made conclusive where constitutional 
rights of liberty and property are involved, although the evi- 
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dence clearly establishes that the findings are wrong and con- 
stitutional rights have been invaded, is to place those rights at 
the mercy of administrative officials and seriously to impair 
the security inherent in our judicial safeguards. 

“That prospect, with our multiplication of administrative 
agencies, is not one to be lightly regarded. .Under our sys- 
tem there is no warrant for the view that the judicial power 
of a competent court-can be circumscribed by any legislative 
arrangement designed to give effect to administrative action 
going beyond the limits of constitutional authority.” 


President Roosevelt’s speech in New 
York, April 25, Coordinator Eastman’s at 
Reading, Pa., April 13 (see Traffic World, 
April 18, p. 729), and the testimony in behalf 
of the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte No. 115, for the removal 
of the surcharge on soft coal to the end that it may better 
compete with other fuels, in all of which prices and costs were 
talked about, suggest that the ordinary man buy himself much 
headache medicine for use in the coming political campaign, 
if public officials do not make a clear definition of the terms 
“cost” and “price.”’ Else how, it might be asked, is the common 
man to know whether he should favor high costs or low costs, 
high or moderate wages, or high or low prices. In his speech, 
interpreted to mean increased prices, increased wages and in- 
creased purchasing power, the President said: 

Reduction of costs of manufacture does not mean more purchasing 
power and more goods consumed. It means just the opposite. 


In his speech, Coordinator Eastman said: 

It seems a reasonable conclusion that if the growing mechaniza- 
tion of industry and the widespread introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices and methods can be utilized, as was done with the automobile, 
to reduce the prices of products and bring them within the range of 
a great consuming public, what now appears a menace may be con- 
verted into a blessing. This principle applies to transportation quite 
as much as to any other industry. 


Removal of the surcharge on coal would mean lower prices 
for the railroads and lower costs for users of coal if the coal 
sellers reduced their prices so as to meet the lower cost of 
competing fuels. Possibly the remedy would be for President 
Roosevelt to require Coordinator Eastman and the coal com- 
mission to revise speeches and testimony so as not to leave 
the impression that they favored lower prices or costs any- 
where on anything.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended April 25 totaled 
666,181 cars, 23,524 or 3.7 per cent above the preceding week, 
107,245 or 19.2 per cent above the corresponding week last 
year, and 56,477 or 9.3 per cent above the corresponding 1934 
week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 283,121; merchandise, 
161,006; coal, 124,073; grain and products, 33,105; live stock, 
14,032; forest products, 32,205; ore, 11,098; coke, 7,541. 

Railroads loaded 642,657 cars of revenue freight the week 
ended April 18 (see Traffic World, April 25), according to the 
Association of American Railroads. All districts except the 
Northwestern reported increases, compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1935. All districts reported increases com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1934. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1936 compared with the two 
previous years follow: 
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Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 
18 = for the corresponding period last year was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,722 and 5,211; live 
stock, 1,058 and 1,029; coal, 26,306 and 29,873; coke, 1,307 and 1,719: 
forest products, 1,380 and 1,276; ore, 1,089 and 1,330; merchandise, L, 
C. L., 42,069 and 41,598; miscellaneous, 69,981 and 61,705; total, 1936, 
148,912; 1935, 143,741; 1934, 140,138. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,463 and 2,877; live 
stock, 768 and 628; coal, 29,446 and 29,821; coke, 3,469 and 2,348; for- 
est products, 1,088 and 955; ore, 3,368 and 1,767; merchandise, L. C, 
L., 28,762 and 30,468; miscellaneous, 61,868 and 49,147; total, 1936, 
132,232; 1935, 118,011; 1934, 117,893. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 285 and 298; live 
stock, 48 and 50; coal, 30,036 and 28,586; coke, 390 and 511; forest 
products, 688 and 749; ore, 235 and 69; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,408 
and 5,325; miscellaneous, 7,992 and 7,131; total, 1936, 45,082; 1935, 
42,719; 1934, 42,092. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,445 and 2,656; live 
stock, 766 and 640; coal, 13,048 and 14,139; coke, 336 and 370; forest 
products, 9,747 and 7,972; ore, 743 and 635; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,505 and 27,595; miscellaneous, 40,244 and 37,144; total, 1936, 95,834; 
1935, 91,151; 1934, 88,288. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,925 and 6,892; 
live stock, 2,542 and 2,140; coal, 3,454 and 4,473; coke, 1,101 and 1,130; 
forest products, 8,261 and 7,479; ore, 697 and 5,496; merchandise, L, 
C. L., 19,856 and 18,957; miscellaneous, 30,170 and 29,252; total, 1936, 
74,006; 1935, 75,819; 1934, 69,752. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,833 and 
7,532; live stock, 5,505 and 5,753; coal, 5,665 and 6,172; coke, 124 and 
189; forest products, 5,856 and 4,657; ore, 3,063 and 2,326; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,750 and 23,340; miscellaneous, 41,264 and 38,767; total, 
1936, 93,060; 1935, 88,736; 1934, 84,959. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,504 and 3,960; 
live stock, 2,285 and 2,260; coal, 1,845 and 2,277; coke, 100 and 164; 
forest products, 4,636 and 3,179; ore, 374 and 206; merchandise, L. C, 
L., 12,483 and 12,532; miscellaneous, 28,304 and 26,386; total, 1936, 
53,531; 1935, 50,964; 1934, 48,583. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Application No. 16039, fresh meats and packing 
house products to the southwest. Petition dated March 24, 1936, filed 
by Warren H. Wagner, attorney for John Morrell & Co., Rath Pack- 
ing Co., and George A. Hormel & Co., requesting leave to intervene 
in such proceeding, denied. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 16011 and 16023, coal from Rhode 
Island points and North Haven, Conn., 213 I. C. C. 787. Petition filed 
by the C. & O., N. & W., and the Virginian requesting that this pro- 
ceeding be reopened for reconsideration and oral argument, denied. 

No. 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Order entered on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1936, which was by its terms made effective on or before 
May 23, 1936, modified to become effective on June 22, 1936, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice instead of May 23, 1936. 

No. 27329, Lawrenceville Cooperage Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. e al. 
Louisville Board of Trade permitted to intervene. 

No. 27318, Cook & Brown Lime Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
Empire Oil & Refining Co. and Cities Service Oil Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 27337, Texas Industrial Traffic League et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Pillsbury Four Mills Co. permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 16145, automobiles and automobile 
parts from Roseland, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. Petition dated March 27, 
1936, filed by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern for a modification of fourth 
section order No. 12188, denied. 


RAIL DEPRECIATION CHARGES 


The Commission, by supplemental orders in No. 15100, 
depreciation charges of steam railroad companies, has pre- 
scribed composite percentages of depreciation for all equipment 
for the Clarion River Railway, 14.33 per cent; Missouri-Illinois, 
3.07 per cent; Nevada Copper Belt, 3.16 per cent, and Carlton 
& Coast, 6.07 per cent. 

In an amendment to sub.-order No. 1 in this case, the 
Commission has vacated a previous order in respect of the 
Nevada Copper Belt, dated February 18, 1935. 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, April 18 


1936 1935 1934 
EE SD iv owcuccucccsovns 2,353,111 2,169,146 2,183,081 
5 weeks in February ............... 3,135,118 2,927,453 2,920,192 
OD ED OE bis woccvdccvcocsves 2,418,985 2,408,319 2,461,895 
Week of April 4 ...... tebsetonwaere 613,869 545,456 559,070 
EEE nn s.cs ss ewe vieavs« 622,138 586,568 579,981 
Oe rrr 642,657 611,141 591,705 
Dt ich iubieasenu chs éebboandeus 9,785,876 9,248,083 9,295,924 
Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1936 30,177 12,972 109,800 
Eee 1935 29,426 12,500 115,341 
1934 26,307 18,689 102,207 
Preceding week April 11 ......... 1936 29,344 11,177 111,913 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 2.6 3.8 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 4.8 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 14.7 7.4 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 30.6 
1936 497,184 188, 736 2,236,723 
Cumulative 16 weeks to Apr. 18 / 1935 417,194 202,988 2,098,065 
1934 464,878 244,985 2,130,219 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 19.2 6.6 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 7.0 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 6.9 5.0 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 23.0 






Per cent to 15 year average 79.8. 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
6,827 31,656 9,569 161,823 279,823 642,657 
6,431 26,267 11,829 159,815 249,532 611,141 
5,632 23,921 8,430 165,836 240,683 591,705 
6,951 28,911 8,792 161,806 263,244 622,138 

6.2 20.5 1.3 12.1 5.2 

19.1 

21.2 32.3 13.5 16.3 8.6 
2.4 

138,643 449,632 99,261 2,404,542 3,771,155 9,785,876 

113,215 376,784 75,673 2,464,907 3,499,257 9,248,083 

133,159 351,141 62,806 2,569, 486 3,339,250 9,295,924 

22.5 19.3 31.2 7.8 5.8 
2.4 

4.1 28.0 58.0 12.9 5.3 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


Peaches 


No. 27109, Gentile Brothers Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By 
division 2. Rate, combination of $1.295, peaches, Goodway, 
Ala., to Cleveland, O., applied on shipments in June nad July, 
1931, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.05. The com- 
plainant paid $1.05. Carriers authorized to waive the collection 
of the outstanding undercharges. 


Newsprint Paper 


Fourth section application No. 16030, newsprint paper to 
Chicago, Ill. By division 2. Parties to Kipp’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2537, Canadian Pacific I. C. C. W-819, authorized in fourth sec- 
tion order No. 12315 to establish a rate of 28 cents on newsprint 
paper in the period of navigation on the Great Lakes each year 
from Port Arthur, Fort William, and West Fort William, Ont., 
to Chicago on a minimum of 40,000 pounds without observing 
the long-and-short-haul part of section 4 subject to the 50 
per cent circuity limitation. 


Sulphuric Acid 


No. 27020, Price Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Dismissed. Charges collected, sulphuric acid, in tank 
cars, Copperhill, Tenn., to Louisville, Ky., covered by an in- 
formal complaint filed August 24 and closed December 3, 1934, 
found applicable. Applicable charges not unreasonable or in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul part of section 4. 


Fiber Conduits 


No. 27094, Line Material Co. vs. A. C. Y. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Fifth-class rating in official classification and rates 
based thereon, fiber conduits, carloads, Barton, Wis., to des- 
tinations in Illinois, central, trunk line, and New England 
territories not unreasonable in the past but unreasonable for 
the future to the extent they may exceed rating and rates 
based on 32.5 per cent of the corresponding first class rates 
from Barton to points in official territory. New rating and 
rates to be made effective not later than July 30. Commis- 
sioner Miller noted a dissent. 


Coir Fibre 


No. 21768, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. B. & M. et al., and 
a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. Findings 
in original report, 171 I. C. C. 539, and order on petition of 
defendants vacated and set aside so far as they require the 
maintenance of ratings on coir fibre in machine-pressed bales 
weighing less than 20 pounds a cubic foot. In the original 
report, division 3 found the carload and less-than-carload rat- 
ings on coir (coconut-husk) fiber, in machine-pressed bales, in 
official classification, unreasonable to the extent they might 
exceed Rule 26, in less carloads, and sixth class, in carloads, 
subject to a carload minimum not exceeding 40,000 pounds, 
graduated under Rule 34. Ratings in accordance with the report 
were established April 8, 1931. The carriers in support of the 
petition for a change in the ratings said that examinations made 
by them of shipments of the fibre disclosed that the coir bales 
weighed from 6.1 to 10.32 pounds a cubic foot and average ap- 
proximately 8 pounds a cubic foot. Such bales hardly could 
be loaded to 20,000 pounds in 36-foot cars. It followed, there- 
fore, the Commission said, that the prescribed less-than-carload 
rating was too low for those light bales, while the prescribed 
carload rating, or rather the prescribed minimum a car charge, 
Was excessive because of the high minimum. The report said 
the carriers did not propose any change in the present rating 
and minimum on bales known as ballots. They said that if the 
relief was granted they would establish on coir fibre, in 
machine-pressed bales weighing less than 20 pounds a cubic 
foot, a less carload rating of second class and a carload rating 
of fifth class, minimum 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. 


OLD FERRIES TO BE ABANDONED 


Holding that the law gave it jurisdiction over ferries op- 
erated by railroads the Commission, by division 4, in Finance 
No. 10971, Delaware River Ferry Co. of New Jersey abandon- 
ment of operation, has authorized abandonment of operation of 
ferries between Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. J., that 
were established before the outbreak of the war of the revolu- 
tion. The applicant, a subsidiary of the Reading Co., in filing 
its application for permission to abandon operation, conceded 
that it was subject to the interstate commerce act so far as 
the act related to transportation; but it did not admit that its 
ferry lines in connection with any of its operations, constituted 
a line of railroad within the meaning of section 1 (18). 

With a view to preserving its rights in this respect, the 
applicant averred that abandonment of operation, as proposed, 
Was not a matter within the Commission’s jurisdiction. It 
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asked that the Commission consider and determine the jurisdic- 
tional question before passing on the merits of the applica- 
tion. In its contentions in that connection, the report said, 
the applicant relied on the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Lucking vs. Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co., 265 U. S. 346. 

But all carriers operating by means of vessels, the Com- 
mission said, were not water carriers in contemplation of this 
statute. On the contrary as used in part I of the interstate 
commerce act the term “railroad,” the Commission said, ex- 
pressly included certain vessels, including ferries, used by or 
in connection with any railroads. Its jurisdiction to consider 
issues of public convenience and necessity in connection with 
operaton of such facilities, the Commission said, was sustained 
by the Supreme Court in the later case, Claiborne-Annapolis 
Ferry Co. vs. United States, 285 U. S. 382. The applicant’s ferry 
line, the Commission said, had constituted a connecting link 
in the Reading System and therefore, was a line of railroad 
or extension thereof within the meaning of section 1 (18). 

Protest against abandonment was made by two labor or- 
ganizations on behalf of employes of the applicant. The Com- 
mission said the record contained no showing of any public 
need for ferry service by the applicant and that continued 
operation of ferries would impose undue and unnecessary 
burden on interstate commerce. On that finding, the Commis- 
sion said it had no alternative but to issue a certificate as 
prayed for, or to attach to the issuance of the certificate such 
terms and conditions as, in its opinion, the public convenience 
and necessity might require. 

It attached no condition to the abandonment. Its pointed 
out that in Chicago Great Western Trackage, 207 I. C. C. 315, 
it had considered the protection of employes but that in that 
case it had said its sympathy for employes did not enlarge its 
statutory power or enable it to attach any conditions except 
those required by public convenience and necessity. 

Commissioner Porter, concurring in part, said that his 
views with respect to the Commission’s authority to attach 
conditions for the protection of employes affected by abandon- 
ments, were not in accord with those stated in the report and 
were set forth in his separate expression in the Chicago Great 
Western Trackage case. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. 11112, Evansville, Indianapolis & 
Terre Haute Railway Company et al. Abandonment, permitting (a) 
the New York Central Railroad Company and the Evansville, Indian- 
apolis & Terre Haute Railway Company to abandon operation under 
trackage rights over a line of railroad of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany and the Southern Railway Company of Indiana and (b) the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Company to abandon 
appurtenant tracks and the New York Central Railroad Company to 
abandon operation thereof, all in Gibson county, Ind., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 11146, Boston & Maine Railroad 
bonds, granting authority to procure the authentication and delivery 
of not exceeding $3,600,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series 
MM, to reimburse the treasurer for retiring matured bonds, the bonds 
to be held in the applicant’s treasury pending our further order or 
approval, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10421, Gulf, Mobile 


‘ & Northern Railroad equipment trust of 1934, granting authority to 


pledge $250,000 of bonds identified as first-mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series C, with the Merchants National Bank of Mobile, Ala., 
trustee under applicant's equipment-trust indenture of June 1, 1934, in 
substitution for a like amouht of first mortage 5 per cent bonds, series 
A, of the New Orleans Great Northern Railway Company, now s0 
pledged, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11038, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad Company et al. Abandonment, permitting (a) The Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake Railroad Company to abandon part of a branch line 
of railroad in Clark County, Nev., and (b) the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company to abandon operation thereof, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10683, Interurban Electric Railway 
Company Control, approving and authorizing acquisition by the South- 
ern Pacific Company of control of the InterurBan Electric Railway 
Company, by purchase of capital stock, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11087, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company Abandonment, permitting the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon branch lines of railroad and parts of branch lines in 
Clearfield, Cambria, Somerset, Allegheny, Center, and Clarion counties, 
Pa., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 11160, Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany Bonds, granting authority to issue not exceeding $26,835,000 of 
35-year 3% per cent debenture bonds, to be sold at 97 and accrued 
interest, and the proceeds, together with treasury funds, used to redeem 
outstanding bonds, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 
Finance No. 11182. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to assume as guarantor, obligation and liability in respect of $24,000,- 
000 of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co, first mortgage 3% per cent 
bonds, series D. 
Finance No. 11183. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way Co. asks for authority to assume as guarantor of $24,000,000 of 
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first mortgage 3% per cent series D bonds of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Co. 

Finance No. 11172. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. asks authority 
to assume as guarantor, jointly and severally, with B. & O., C. N. O. 
& T. P., C.C. C. & St. L., L. & N., N. & W., and Pennsylvania, obli- 
gation and liability in respect of not exceeding $24,000,000 first mort- 
gage 3% per cent bonds, series D, of the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co. of Finance No. 11173. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., to effect 
savings in interest of approximately $196,530 annually, asks authority 
to issue and sell $40,362,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage 
3% per cent bonds, series D, issuable under its refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage dated April 1, 1928, to refund $35,088,000 of refunding 
improvement 4% per cent series B bonds, and $5,274,000 of 4% per 
cent series C refunding and improvement bonds and to pay off $756,000 
of 4 per cent of Raleigh & Southwestern bonds. The $35,088,000 of 
bonds, which are in the hands of the public, are to be called at 110 
July 1. A sinking fund arrangement is to be made effective in con- 
nection with the new bonds. 

Finance No. 11171. Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks 
authority to assume obligation and liability as guarantor in respect of 
$200,000 worth of extended first mortgage bonds of Maryland & Penn- 
sylvania Terminal Railway Co., due May 1, 1941. This application is 
supplementary to that of the terminal company for authority to issue 
the bonds mentioned. 


Finance No. 11174. Maine Central Railroad Co. asks authority to 
pledge and/or repledge part or all of $1,000,000 Maine Central Railroad 
Co. and European & North American Railway 5 per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds dated January 2, 1933, due January 1, 1958; and $1,054,000 
of Portland & Ogdensburg Railway first mortgage gold bonds 4% per 
cent bonds, dated November 1, 1928, and due November 1, 1953, as col- 
lateral security for a note or notes not exceeding $1,000,000. The 
company proposes to repair and renew damage to its properties caused 
by the recent floods with money obtained on the notes. 


Finance No, 11175. Legh R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. Anderson, 
as receivers of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., ask authority to 
assume obligation and liabfilty for the payment of $10,000 to be ap- 
plied, $7,500 in the reduction from $90,000 to $82,500 of the promissory 
note secured by mortgage on real estate at Jacksonville, Fla., of the 
Southeastern Investment Co., due May 5 and $2,500 thereof in reduc- 
tion from $50,000 to $47,500 of the amount of the preferred stock of 
the new or reorganized company which, in the event of a reorganiza- 
tion of Seaboard Air Line the holders of such note will be entitled to 


receive under the terms of a supplemntal indenture dated November 
18, 1931. 


Finance No. 11176. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Co. and New York Central Railroad Co. ask authority to as- 
sume obligation and liability as guarantors in respect of $24,000,000, 
principal amount, of first mortgage 3% per cent gold bonds, series D 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. The applicants are among the 
seven railroad companies which jointly built the terminal company. 
The latter proposes as shown in an application on file with the Com- 
mission to issue the $24,000,000 of bonds for the redemption of $12,- 
000,000 of its first mortgage 4% per cent series A bonds, and $12,000,- 
000 of its first mortgage 5 per cent series B bonds. 


Finance No. 11177. St. Leuis, San Francisco & Texas Railway Co. 
asks authority to operate over 8,711 feet of the track of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas at Fort Worth, Tex. The applica- 
tion says it is necessary for the applicant to operate over these tracks 
in connection with the operation of its own yards in Fort Worth. 

Finance No. 11178. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks for’ authority 
to assume obligation and liability as guarantor in respect of the $24,- 
000,000 bonds of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co., hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

Finance No. 11179. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. asks for 
authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of the $24,- 
000,000 of Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. bonds hereinbefore mentioned. 

Finance No. 11180. Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $5,500,000 of its first mortgage 20-year 4% per cent 
of its series A bonds, $1,500,000 of 6 per cent noncumulative incom 
debentures, and $2,400,000 in par amount of additional stock. The ap- 
plication says the applicant is indebted on an open account to Com- 
monwealth Subsidiary Corporation, amounting to $5,468,760.42, for ad- 
vances heretofore made by that corporation to it. The Commonwealth 
Subsidiary Corporation owns all the outstanding stock, except directors 
shares, of the applicant aggregating $1,600,000 in par amount. It is 
proposed that the proceeds from the sale of $4,600,000 of the series A 
bonds shall be applied to the redemption and payment of all the out- 
standing first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds equal to the amount of 
that issued. The additional capital stock (24,000 shares) of the par 
value of $100 each, and the $1,500,000 of 6 per cent noncumulative de- 
bentures are to be sold at par to reimburse the treasury of the ap- 
applicant for expenditures made for additions and betterments made 
to the property of the Springfield, Havana & Peoria, no part of which, 
the application says, has been capitalized. The stock and debentures 
are to be delivered to the Commonwealth Subsidiary Corporation in 
discharge of the indebtedness due that corporation by the applicant. 
It is proposed to sell the $5,500,000 of new series A bonds of 1956 at 
the best price obtainable. 

Finance No. 11181. Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. and 
Springfield, Havana & Peoria Railroad Co. ask for authority to the 
former company to purchase the properties, corporate rights and fran- 
chises of the latter company and operate them, as shown in the pre- 
ceding application. The application says the assets of the Springfield, 
Havana & Peoria will be taken into the books of the Chicago & IIli- 
nois Midland at their book value. The two applications cover the plan 
for the unification and recapitalization of the two properties. 

Finance No. 11184. Yale Short Line Railroad Co. asks authority 
for abandonment of lines and the operation thereof of its railroad 
between Casey and Yale, Ill., about 13 miles long. Construction of 
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hard roads paralleling this line, the cessation of petroleum operations, 
and the private automobile, according to the application, in the last 
five years have eliminated the business of the company and there js 
no prospect of any future increase in business. 

Finance No. 11185. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy asks for au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability in respect of $3,950,000 of 
2% per cent serial equipment trust certificates. The proceeds are 
to be used in paying for new equipment consisting of two streamlines, 
stainless steel, 6-car articulated trains with Diesel-electric tractors, 
estimated to cost $578,000 each; two streamline, stainless steel, ap- 
proximately 10-car trains, articulated in whole or in part, with Diesel- 
electric locomtives, estimated to cost $1,109,000 each; three locomotives 
estimated to cost $110,000 each; 250 55-ton all-steel hopper cars, esti- 
mated to cost $2,000 each; and 500 50-ton single-sheathed, steel-frame 
box cars, estimated to cost $2,150 each. The total estimated cost of 
the equipment is $5,279,000. The company is to provide 25 per cent 
cash. The application said the streamline trains are to be provided 
in an effort to retain to the rails considerable passenger traffic here- 
tofore moving by other agencies of transportation. The freight equip- 
ment the application says, is required to enable the applicant to han- 
dle its existing and prospective freight traffic in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. 

Finance No. 11186. Norfolk & Western asks authority to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $24,000,000 of first mortgage 3% 
per cent gold bonds, series D, of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co., 
to replace $12,000,000 of first mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series 
A, and a like amount of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series 
B to be redeemed July 1. 

Finance No. 1191. Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $24,462,000 of 4% per cent first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series D, to replace a like amount of first and re- 
funding 5% per cent bonds, series A, B and C. The bonds to be 
refunded are to be called for redemption at 105, September 1. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 26599, Standard Oil Co. (Inc. of Ky.) et al. vs. A. G. S. et al, 
and No. 26643, Mexican Petroleum Corporation of La., Inc., et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al., and consolidated cases. Louisiana Oil Refining Cor- 


poration and the Louisiana Oil Corporation, interveners, ask for re- 
opening. 


No. 27015, emergency freight charges within Minnesota. Great 
Northern and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ask for modi- 
fication of order dated February 21, 1936, so as to except rates on 


rough quarried granite, carloads, from Ortonville, Minn., to St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Industrial sand cases, 1930, new reparation cases, No. 25867, Sub. 
No, 2, Sacks Barlow Foundries, Inc., vs. Railroads. Defendants move 
to reject and strike from the record the fourth petitions of the com- 
plainants for rehearing and reconsideration on the ground that the 
petitions were filed one year and a half after the entry of the report 
and order in disregard of Rule XV(e) of the rules of practice requir- 
ing the filing of petitions within 60 days after the service of the 
report. 

No. 26550, passenger fares and surcharges. Colorado & Soutern 
Railway Co. ask for modification of the order in this case so as to 
exempt its Denver-Leadville line in Colorado to the end that the com- 
pany may continue its basic fare of 5 cents a mile, in first class equip- 
ment and 3% cents a mile in coaches. 

No. 27015, emergency freight charges in Minnesota. Big Fork & 
International Falls Railway Co., Great Northern, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, Minnesota & International and Northern Pacific 
ask for modification of order dated February 21, 1936, so as to except 
certain intrastate rates on carload shipments of sugar. 

No. 26833, C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., vs. Reading et al. Com- 
plainant asks the Commission to reconsider its decision and order 
dated February 24, 1935, either by reopening the proceeding for the 
purpose of taking further testimony or in the alternative by modi- 
fying its decision. 

No. 26523, Swift & Co. vs. Union Pacific et al., embracing also a 
sub-number, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 26639, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; and No. 26757, Seymour Packing 
Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effec- 
tive date of order. 

No. 27129, M. Feigenbaum & Sons vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. Complainant asks for reopening and consideration before the 
entire Commission. 


STEEL SPECIFICATIONS CHANGED 


The Commission by Commissioner McManamy to whom 
the matter was referred in No. 3666, by order, not a report and 
order, has modified regulations established in this case by the 
order of May 12, 1930, effective August 1, by changing para- 
graph 20 (b), specification 3A, relating to steels commercially 
known as SAE 4130 X, to be used in the making of containers 
for the transportation of explosives and other dangerous al- 
ticles by rail. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. and S. No. 4192, assigned for April 29 at Sioux 
City, Ia., before Examiner Snider, was canceled. 

Hearing in BMC 59641, assigned for April 29 at San Francisco, 
Calif., before Joint Board 11, is postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





VEGETABLE OIL ADJUSTMENT 


A recommendation that the Commission require the rail- 
roads to deal with the situation respecting rates on vegetable 
oils not edible and vegetable oils edible, by stipulating in their 
tariffs that the vegetable oil rates will not apply on the edible 
products has been made by Examiner C. G. Jensen, in I. and S. 
No. 4039, vegetable oils between points in the United States. 
This report, which is the second one that has been made on the 
subject, also embraces I. and S. No. 4013, vegetable oils to, 
from and within southwest; I. and S. No. 4040, transit on 
vegetable oils in the south; I. and S. No. 4095, vegetable oils 
to, from and within southwest (2); and No. 14150, Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Examiner Jensen said the proposed increased carload rates 
on vegetable, fish, sea animal and red oils throughout the 
United States, and changes in transit arrangements thereon 
in the south and southwest, should be found not justified. He 
added that the suspended schedules should be ordered canceled 
without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in accordance 
with a finding proposed by him and the proceeding discon- 
tinued. 

The present proceedings, the examiner said, represented 
an effort by the carriers to draw a definite line in their tariffs 
between the vegetable oils which they believed were entitled 
to the vegetable oil rates and the vegetable cooking or salad 
oils or other edible products of vegetable oils on which, in their 
opinion, the packing-house products rates applicable on lard 
should be assessed. 

In Cottonseed, Its Products, and Related Articles, 188 
I. C. C. 605, 203 I. C. C. 177, the Commission prescribed on 
vegetable oils in carloads substantially the column 30 rates in 
official territory and column 25 rates in the remainder of the 
country, with variations for interterritorial hauls. Vegetable 
oils, the examiner observed, were largely used in the manu- 
facture of soap and paint but a number of them might be and 
were converted, into edible cooking oil, salad oil, and shortening. 
The findings in that case did not include cooking or salad oils 
or lard substitutes, the latter being a name frequently applied 
to the shortening produced from vegetable oil. For cooking 
oils and lard substitutes the Commission prescribed, in Fresh 
Meats and Packing-House Products, 191 I. C. C. 257, and in 
various other proceedings, the same rates as on lard and similar 
packing house products, which rates, for carloads, were usually 
equivalent to column 35 or slightly lower. 

Nevertheless, said the examiner, the rates published by 
the carriers pursuant to the findings in Cottonseed, Its Products, 
and Related Articles, supra, in many instances were unquali- 
fied, and as respondents apparently were uncertain of the dis- 


tinction between vegetable oils and the edible products of such . 


oils; the result was that a considerable tonnage moved and is 
now moving under those rates. 


In the title case, by schedules filed to become effective 
October 3, 1934, and later dates, the railroads proposed to 
restrict their rates on vegetable oils in various sections of the 
country so that they would apply only on the oils when shipped 
in barrels or in tank cars, and on so-called hard fat shipped in 
bags. When the oils or hard fat were shipped in other con- 
tainers they proposed to apply the packing-house rates. 

According to Examiner Jensen there is little if any differ- 
ence in the transportation characteristics of these products 
whether of animal or vegetable origin. Apparently, however, he 
added, the vegetable products were somewhat superior and 
commanded slightly higher prices than the animal products 
which, he added, they had so largely displaced. It was clear, 
therefore, he said, that the edible vegetable oil products had 
no valid claim to lower rates than the corresponding animal 
products, and that continuance of the existing situation where 
edible products were moving on vegetable oil rates would almost 
inevitably lead to a break-down of the rates on packing-house 
products. He said that to continue according lower rates to 
vegetable oil products when shipped in large containers would 
to that extent continue the existing undue prejudice of the 
animal products, and in addition would create undue prejudice 
and preference as between the purchaser of edible vegetable 
oil products in small containers and the purchaser equipped to 
receive shipments in large containers. 

Examiner Jensen said it was evident from the record that 
the point in the processing of vegetable oils at which they 
became edible was easily recognized. None of them, he said, 


was commercially salable as an edible product until it had 
been specially deodorized and that none of them was so de- 
odorized except to make it edible. No producer or processor 
of vegetable oil, he added, needed to be in any doubt when 
tendering a shipment for transportation as to whether the 
product was edible or otherwise. 


“All of this being true,” says the report, “it follows that 
respondents should deal with this situation directly rather than 
indirectly, by stipulating in their tariffs that the vegetable oil 
rates will not apply on edible products. This could probably be 
accomplished in various ways, but one effective method ap- 
parently would be to specify in the tariffs that the vegetable oil 
rates will not apply on cooking oil, salad oil, lard substitute or 
vegetable shortening, nor any oil, liquid or solid, which has 
been made suitable for human consumption by deodorizing.” 


Respondents proposed to accord transit only when the 
outbound shipment was subject to the vegetable oil rate, that 
is to say, when it was in 42-gallon or larger containers. Denial 
of transit, the examiner said, would adversely affect an indus- 
try which, to some extent at least, had developed in its present 
location by reason of the existence of transit arrangements. 
Therefore he recommended that the conversion of vegetable oils 
into edible products under transit arrangements be permitted 
on basis of the through rate on the edible product from the 
point of origin of the oil to the final destination, plus a transit 
charge not exceeding 2 cents a 100 pounds and subject to the 
usual condition that the rate for the through movement should 
not be less than the rate on the edible product from the transit 
point. The examiner said that so long as the rather wide 
difference between vegetable oil rates and packing house prod- 
ucts rates remained there would be instances, where a long 
haul of the oil was followed by a short haul of the edible 
product, in which the rate on the oil into the transit point plus 
the rate on the edible products outbound would be less than 
the through rate on the edible product. For that reason, he 
said, the tariffs should also contain a provision that the charges 
for the through movement under transit should not be greater 
than would accrue in the absence of any transit arrangement. 


The examiner said an order modifying the outstanding 
orders in Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & 
Southern, supra, should also be entered to enable defendants to 
make the rates prescribed in that proceeding inapplicable on 
edible oil or the edible products of oil, and also to permit them 
to increase the rates therein prescribed on inedible oil in small 
packages to the level of the rates prescribed in Cottonseed, Its 
Products, and Related Articles, supra, on oil in barrels, or in 
tank cars. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Sulphate of Alumina 


No. 27157, Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. By Examiner C. W. Griffin. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate charged, sulphate of alumina, carloads, shipment between 
May 22 and July 30, 1934, Nichols, Calif., to Camas, Wash., 
proposed to be found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Transite Pressure Pipe 


No. 27210, Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Institute et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal 
proposed. The examiner recommends that the Commission find 
that the complainant has not proved that the classification 
rating of transite pressure pipe for transportation from Wau- 
kegan, IIll., to destinations in the three general classification 
territories, at the rating contemporaneously maintained for the 
transportation of underground concrete conduits, results in un- 
due prejudice against cast iron pressure pipe, or against the 
manufacturers and shippers thereof within and between each 
of the defined classification territories, or to be otherwise 
unlawful. 


Refrigerator Mileage 


I. and S. No. 4169, mileage allowances on refrigerator cars. 
By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Proposed reduction in 
mileage allowances from 1.7 cents a mile to 1.5 cents a mile 
paid to car line companies on refrigerator cars bearing the 
mechanical designation “RB” not justified. Recommended that 
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the suspended schedules be ordered canceled and the proceed- 
ing discontinued. 
Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 27111, Hercules Clothing Co. vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Reparation of $5.68 proposed on 
finding one less carload shipment of cotton piece goods in the 
original piece, Winston-Salem, N. C., to Columbus, O., mis- 
routed by the Southern. 


Empty Steel Containers 


No. 26595, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., vs. Lehigh Valley 
et al., embracing also two sub-numbers, Wadhams Oil Co. vs. 
C. M. St. P. & P. et al., and White Star Refining Co. vs. D. T. 
& I. et al. By Examziner L. H. Macomber on further hearing. 
Findings in the original-report, 210 I. C. C. 301, that rates 
charged on empty steel containers, Cleveland, O., to points in 
New Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin were inapplicable, pro- 
posed to be affirmed. Reparation determined. in the original 
report it was found that complainants had not established 
their right to reparation. Reparation proposed to be awarded 
to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Wadhams Oil Co., and White Star 
Refining Co. 


OKLAHOMA RAILWAY STATUS 

Examiner Earl M. Steer, in a proposed report in Rail- 
way Labor Act Docket No. 15, Oklahoma Railway Co., has 
recommended that the Commission find that carrier to be more 
than a street, interurban, or suburban electric railway and 
therefore not within the terms of the exemption proviso in the 
first paragraph of section 1 of the railway labor act, as 
amended June 21, 1934. 

‘the examiner made the recommendation although he found 
the percentage of its freight to passenger revenue to be about 
46.48, the passenger revenue amounting to $840,399 and the 
freight revenue $390,624. The company operates a street car 
system in Oklahoma City and has lines from that point to 
kl Reno, Guthrie, and Norman. Testimony on behalf of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Switchmen’s Uunion of 
North America and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes was in opposition to 
the claim of the company that it was a street, interurban or 
suburban electric railway and therefore exempt from the pro- 
visions of the railway labor act. 


SURCHARGE EXTENSION HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


After the opposition of the consumer’s counsel part of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission had been completed, the 
coal commission in behalf of itself presented George A. Lamb, 
statistician, who stated that among his qualifications was that 
of having studied under W. M. Daniels, former commissioner, 
now a member of the staff of the Yale University. As part of 
his testimony he offered a review of the work of the Coordina- 
tor from June, 1933, to June, 1935, made public by Coordinator 
Eastman June 12, 1935, to back up a theory that railroads 
could improve their financial condition by economy and effi- 
ciency. 

J. N. Davis, of railroad counsel, objected to the introduc- 
tion of that review on the ground it was irrelevant, immaterial 
and incompetent. He pointed out that the review was signed 
by Mr. Eastman, a commissioner. Commissioner Aitchisor\, 
presiding, said that the report was signed by Mr. Eastman as 
Coordinator. Mr. Davis said that certainly Coordinator East- 
man’s recommendations as to legislation were not pertinent 
as illustrating economies and efficiencies which could be accom- 
plished by the railroads. 

Commissioner Aitchison said he doubted the relevancy of 
legislative recommendations but said that the report would be 
received subject to the objection to it being pressed in argu- 
ment on the case. 

E. B. Ussary, a traffic analyst and traffic rate consultant 
for the coal commission, supplemented the testimony that had 
been offered by the coal body with statistical data. 

D. A. Dashiell, for the National Fertilizer Association, 
opposed extension of the surcharge particularly on phosphate 
rock. Frank G. Louthan, for the Virginia Manufacturers’ 
Association, objected to the extension particularly on coal and 
furniture. Ralph Schaeffer of the Columbian Peanut Co. and 
for the Carolina Peanut Association, also objected to continu- 
ance of the surcharges. 

W. B. Jester, general traffic manager of the D. Pender 
Grocery Co., with about 800 grocery stores in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, opposing extension of the 
surcharge, said that before the surcharge was imposed about 
95 per cent of the tonnage irlbound of the Pender and affiliated 
interests moved by rail and 5 per cent by truck. The maximum 
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haul then, he said, was about 300 miles. After the surcharges 
were imposed, he said, about 75 per cent of the inbound ton- 
nage came by rail and 25 per cent by truck. The average 
haul, he said, had been increased to about 600 miles. 

George E. Ferebee, for the Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va, 
retail coal dealers, opposed extension of the surcharges. A 
like position was taken by J. B. Jones of the Danville Cham. 
ber of Commerce; W. G. Burnette of the Lynchburg Chamber 
of Commerce; James H. Noble of the American Carbonated 
Beverage Manufacturers; T. D. Geoghegan, of the Pocahontas 
coal operators; and Frank Monnin of the National Retail Coal 
Association. Mr. Monnin said that increased rates tended to 
drive coal to the truck and consumers to other fuels. He 
said that the railroads should consider reductions. 

W. L. Thornton, Jr., of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, 
opposing extension, suggested that the surcharge be taken off 
cigarettes and smoking tobacco in particular. He submitted 
exhibits showing diversion of manufactured tobacco traffic to 
the trucks. 

Edmund Smith, Mineola, L. I., for the Long Island Coal 
Merchants’ Association, said the surcharge on anthracite ag- 
gravated a situation that was in existence before the sur- 
charge was imposed. The surcharge, he said, made the rate 
so high that truckers were forcing retailers to sell at a loss 
in the hope of retaining their business until better conditions 
returned. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, for the railroads, at the request of 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission, submitted a table 
showing, for the period between April 18 and November 30, 
1935, the number of carloads of bituminous coal originated 
to have been 2,694,485; tons originated, 144,414,481; gross 
freight revenue, $324,247,434; and an estimate that $17,447,732 
was included in the gross revenue due to authorizations in 
Ex Parte No. 115. This information was broken up so as to 
show it by railroads and by districts. The exhibit showed 
that the eastern district originated 1,895,132 carloads; 106,439,- 
011 tons; $245,649,287 of gross revenue and obtained $13,998,- 
893 of estimated revenue from Ex Parte No. 115 authorizations. 
The southern district railroads originated 439,716 carloads; 
22,237,545 tons; obtained $38,385,320 of gross revenue and 
$1,859,721 of revenue from Ex Parte No. 115. The western 
district railroads originated 359,637 carloads; 15,737,925 tons; 
obtained $40,212,827 of gross revenue and $1,589,118 of Ex 
Parte No. 115 revenue. is 

With the presentation of testimony in opposition to the 
continuance of surcharge on iron ore by the state of Minne- 
sota and some iron ore mining companies and testimony in 
favor of the continuance of surcharges by the Railroad Securi- 
ties Owners’ Association, formerly the Securities Owners 
Association, Commissioner Aitchison closed the record in, the 
further hearing in Ex Parte No. 115, freight rates and charges, 
1935, April 27. Commissioner Aitchison seemingly did not 
like the late appearance of the owners of railroad securities 
in behalf of a continuance of the surcharges. He asked why 
that testimony was not presented at the appropriate time. 
Fred N. Oliver, for the association, said the determination to 
intervene in this proceeding was not reached until about ten 
days ago. 

Testimony against the continuance of the surcharge on 
iron ore was presented by Edward W. Davis, superintendent 
of mines in the experimental station of the University of 
Minnesota; Frank A. Wildes, director of the division of lands 
and minerals of the Conservation Department of Minnesota; 
Grover J. Holt, a mining engineer; Francis E. Butler, an officer 
of an ore mining company; and James A. Mac Killican, of 
the American Iron Co. Minnesota is a larger owner of iron 
ore lands which is leased to mine operators. 


Continuance of the surcharge, in the opinion of Mr. Davis, 
will effectively reduce the future reserves in the Masabi range 
by reason of the abandonment of the low grade ores. He said 
there was enough high grade iron ore to last 30 and 40 years 
and enough low grade or to last a thousand years. But, he 
said, unless there was high grade ore such as was now being 
skimmed off the top of the range left to “sweeten” the low 
grade ores the latter could not be marketed. An increase in 
cost, he said, would make impossible the sweetening and if 
the low grade and high grade ore were not taken out at the 
same time, the former would be abandoned, he added. 


Mr. Wildes said that for years Minnesota had been fur- 
nishing 60 per cent of the iron ore used in the United States 
while the other 40 per cent came from other parts of the 
United States. He said that increases in costs in this country 
were causing the threat of foreign ore importation. Some such 
ore, he said, had been coming into the country for a number 
of years. Minnesota, he said, had collected $33,000,000 in 
royalties and also occupational taxes as well as taxes from 
state lands that had been leased to mining companies as if 
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the lessees owned the mines. He said that Minnesota had 
received 8,500,000 acres of land from the federal government 
in which iron ore ranges lay. 

In answer to questions by J. P. Plunkett of the Great 
Northern, Mr. Wilkes said that Minnesota had given relief to 
the owners of leases by exemption from taxes and that work- 
ers had been put on relief rolls. In answer to a question by 
Commissioner Aitchison Mr. Wilkes said that the policy of 
Minnesota with respect to iron ore was to prevent the waste 
that had taken place in the cutting of timber in that state. 

Mr. Butler said that present costs compelled the mining 
companies to skim off the cream of the ores and that when 
the skimming process had been completed there would be 
nothing left to mix with the low grade ores. If costs were 
not too high he said the mining companies could use the 
“whole milk.” He admitted, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Plunkett that the substitution of the open hearth process for 
the Bessemer process had reduced the use of iron ore, scrap 
jron taking the place of ore. 

Among other things Mr. MacKillican said he would not 
invest in low grade ore property. The big steel companies, 
he said, owned the high grade ore properties. 

Phillip A. Benson, president of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and president of the Railroad Security Owners’ 
Association, said that his purpose in appearing was the pro- 
tection of the present holdings of railroad bonds and the pres- 
ervation of railroad bonds as safe investments for savings 
banks, colleges, life insurance companies and other institu- 
tions. He said that railroad credit at the present time was 
impaired and there was a fear of grave permanent impair- 
ment due to the railroads’ failure to earn a fair return. Among 
other things to indicate that there was a persent impairment 
of the credit of railroads, he pointed out that while the re- 
sources of savings banks, several of which he mentioned, had 
increased, their holdings of railroad bonds had decreased. He 
said there was a tendency on the part of savings banks, life 
insurance companies, colleges and other institutions to cut 
down investments in railroad bonds. 

Permanent impairment of railroad credit, he said, was 
feared on account the increase of expenses of railroads due 
to taxes, labor, and grade crossing elimination without power 
on the part of the railroads to control their income. He pointed 
out that in 1926 he had predicted the bankruptcy of western 
railroads on account of their lack of revenue. The situation 
as to railroad credit, he said, was a grave one. If the railroads 
were required to turn to other sources for money, Mr. Benson 
suggested that the public would have to pay higher charges for 
money furnished by the speculative market because those 
investing in speculative markets required the chance of greater 
income on account of the greater risk which they were as- 
suming. : 

Savings banks, life insurance companies, and other insti- 
tutions Mr. Benson said, desired to retain railroad bonds on 
their list of safe investments but that it looked as if investors 
of his sort were losing the railroads as places for investment. 
Real estate mortgages, Mr. Benson said, in answer to a ques- 
tion by Commissioner Aitchison, were now the best investments 
for savings banks. 


THROUGH ROUTES AND RATES 


Though it had been understood that the Senate interstate 
commerce committee would not at this time act on that part 
of S. 1636 giving the Commission authority to prescribe mini- 
mum joint rail-and-water rates, the committee, in favorably 
reporting the bill to the Senate this week, approved that part 
of the bill as well as the provisions giving the Commission 
the power to require through routes to be established regard- 
less of the short-hauling of any carrier. 


_ When Charles R. Seal, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, appeared in 
support of the provisions as to establishment of through routes 

t in opposition to the minimum joint rail-and-water rate 
Provisions, Chairman Wheeler said the committee did not 
intend to take up the latter provisions at the present time. 
Efforts to eliminate the rail-and-water rate provisions probably 
will be made in the Senate if and when the bill is reached for 
consideration. In the hearings on the bill March 10 and 11 
Virtually all the testimony and discussion related to the short- 
hauling issue. The large railroads opposed while the short 

Ss supported the provisions giving the Commission the power 
fo prescribe routes without regard to short-hauling. There 
Was no railroad opposition, however, to the rail-and-water rate 
Provisions. 


In approving the bill the committee amended it in two re- 
sects. It eliminated section 1 which simply had to do with 
designation of the interstate commerce act as part I because 
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the motor carrier act provided for that designation, the latter 
act being part II. The other amendment approved follows: 


The elimination of any existing through route or joint rate, fare, 
charge, or classification without the consent of all carriers parties 
thereto, or authorization by the Commission, shall be deemed prima 
facie unreasonable and contrary to the public interest. 


This amendment was adopted, said the committee, to 
prevent any wholesale canceling of joint and through routes and 
rates when the emergency transportation act of 1933 expired 
on June 16. It pointed out that in section 4 of that act there 
was the proviso that no routes “now existing shall be eliminated 
except with the consent of all participating lines or upon order 
of the Coordinator.” The amendment proposed, said the com- 
mittee, continued their protection permanently and threw the 
burden of proof that a route was against the public interest 
on the trunk line. 

Witnesses for the short lines supporting the bill told the 
committee they feared that, unless the protection afforded by 
the emergency act were continued, there would be wholesale 
cancellation of routes after June 16 in which short lines par- 
ticipated. 

The committee did not adopt the amendment recommended 
by the short lines, which read: 


No route or rate now existing shall be eliminated excpt with the 
consent of all participating lines or upon approval of the Commission. 


The bill amends paragraphs 1 and 3 of section 15 of the 
interstate commerce act to give the Commission the power to 
prescribe minimum joint rail-and-water rates. It amends 
paragraph 4 of section 15 to give the Commission the power to 
prescribe through routes without regard to the short-hauling 
of any carrier. As to that part of the bill the committee said: 


The bill would eliminate this provision against ‘‘short hauling,’’ 
and leave the Commission with the necessary right to require the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of through routes between railroads which 
it finds to be necessary or desirable in the public interest, just as it 
can now do in the case of joint rail-and-water routes. 

Your committee feels that the shippers of the country should be 
given the right to use the shortest, quickest, and cheapest routes 
available, and a representative of the largest shippers’ organization in 
the country appeared at the hearings to urge the passage of the bill. 
The bill does not give the Commission power to order the railroads 
to route shipments in any particular way, but merely provides that if 
a shorter route exists, and if it is in the public interest for the ship- 
pers to have this route available, the railroads shall, upon the Com- 
mission's order, publish the route and rate in their tariffs. It is not 
the intention of the committee to interfere with the right of the trunk 
lines to their long haul, except where this right conflicts with the 
shippers’ right to the shortest route and lowest rate. If there is this 
conflict, the shipper is merely given the opportunity, if he wishes, of 
using the shorter or cheaper route. 


The committee reproduced a letter from Coordinator 
Eastman in support of the bill in which he reviewed the situa- 
tion with respect to the Commission’s power to require estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates and cited the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1929 in 
United States vs. Missouri Pacific, 278 U. S. 269, called the 
Subiaco case, wherein it was held that the Commission had 
been wrong in its interpretation of the law and that it could 
not require a through rate to be established which would 
short-haul any carrier .whether originating, or intermediate, or 
delivering. Continuing, the Coordinator said: 


This decision was a shock to the Commission, because it goes far to 
nullify its power to establish through routes between connecting rail- 
roads. This is so because there are innumerable instances where it is 
impossible to find a route in which two or more railroads would par- 
ticipate which does not ‘‘short-haul’’ somé one of them. If the origi- 
nating line is given its long haul, the delivering line is left with a haul 
shorter than it would have over some other route, or vice versa; and 
if an intermediate line is introduced, the chances of ‘‘short-hauling’’ 
are magnified. As the situation now stands, paragraph (3) of section 
15 might almost as well not be in the law, so far as practical value 
is concerned. 


This situation could be improved by amending paragraph (4) so 
that it would have the interpretation which the Commission almost 
uniformly placed upon it for 19 years, prior to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the above-cited case. But why stop there? In 1920, 
the prohibition against ‘‘short-hauling’’ was made inapplicable where 
one of the participating carriers is a water line. Why should it cease 
to have virtue in such circumstances but continue to have virtue where 
all of the participating carriers happen to be railroads? 

Railroads were built primarily to serve the public interest. If it 


can be shown that in any particular situation a through route made 
up of the connecting lines of two or more different railroads is ‘‘nec- 


essary or desirable in the public interest,’’ why should not the Com- 
mission have the power to establish that route, regardless of who may 
be ‘‘short-hauled'’? I know of no reason. The railroads have no con- 
stitutional right to a “‘long haul.’’ The present prohibition in para- 


graph (4) is wholly a statutory provision, and what Congress has en- 
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tendere. This matter was investigated by the Commission's bureau of 
inquiry. 





reported a resolution extending the investigation as indicated, 
with a request for $100,000 for the work. 





- ‘ oe 
af my Bs an age ner a Commission opposed the prohibition when it F ALSE BILLING BILL HE ARING 
4 The objections which the railroads raise to this bill seem to me The Traffic World Washington Bureau 
4 to rest on the assumption that the Commission will act arbitrarily and — ene P 
ig without regard to the real public interest. There is no basis for such Revision of S. 3467, the false billing bill passed by the 
‘f an assumption. If the bill is passed, the railroads will have full op- Senate, approved by the House committee on merchant marine 
i portunity to present to the Commission their objections to the estab- and fisheries, and then recommitted to the committeee by the 
ua lishment of any particular through route, and the courts will protect House, was urged at a hearing held by the merchant marine - 
i ’ them against an yarbitrary findings on the part of the Commission, committee April 28. The bill would add a “false billing” sec- 
a, unsupported by substantial evidence. If the railroads can show that tjon to the shipping act of 1916, its purpose being to extend 
a] the continuance of a branch line or any other line necessary in the to common carriers by water rotection similar to that extended 
7. 4 public interest would be endangered, if it were deprived of its long to common carri 4 1 a inst th f fal billi 
' haul and the traffic short-circuited to some other railroad, there Is no 5.) 4 ers by Jand against the use of false Dilling, Cc 
} reason to believe that the Commission will not give weight to such alse labeling, false or misclassification of freight, or other 
evidence in determining where the public interest lies. means or devices used by shippers for the purpose of obtaining 7 
i} from carriers a lower rate than that currently in force, accord- TI 
/ ——_—_ ing to the committee. Witnesses for steamship companies, Ut 
i M. & ST. L. DISMEMBERMENT ame freight forwarders and brokers were heard on the — 
: . : . . ; i 
1 The resolution calling for a special Senate investigation ‘ , — : int 
of the proposed dismemberment of the Minneapolis & St.  g); Harry S. Brown, chief of the division of regulation of the - 
: , : pping Board Bureau, said he had conferred with representa- 
Louis Railroad (see Traffic World, April 25, p. 771) has been sions af fuahele , : : 
- . ght forwarders and brokers, and J. Sinclair, chair- ‘ 
referred by the Senate interstate commerce committee to a - : : di 
subcommittee composed of Senators Shipstead, Truman, Ben- 78" of the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences, on 
son and Dieterich li ' F ; . the bill. It was his opinion that various interpretations put on to 
so . language in the bill were not justified. One of the substitutes ca 
suggested follows: - 
M. & ST. L. ABANDONMENT : vat it shal be wnlowtul for any shipper, consignor, consignee, 
The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10908, Min- [0rwarder, broker, or other person, or any officer, agent, or emploge 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. coreceivers abandonment, thereof, directly or indirectly, knowingly or willfully, by means of of 
: d t of the Mont b h fr false billing, false classification, false weighing, false reporting of re 
has authorized the abandonment of the Montezuma branc om weight, or by any other unjust or unfair device or means, to obtain of 
G. & M. junction to Montezuma, Ia., a distance of approxi- or attempt to obtain transportation by water for property at less di 
mately 13.6 miles. Abandonment was opposed by Iowa com- than the rate or charges that would otherwise apply. 
missioners and local —— - ae for the proposed legislation was voiced by Daniel Ei 
. Walsh, general secretary of the Gulf Associated Freight Con- 
M. P. REORGANIZATION ferences. pe, aid not think the bal should be “rendered in- - 
The hearing in Finance No. 9918, reorganization of the nocuous” by having it amended. He did not object, however, 
Missouri Pacific, has been adjourned to June 23. The long ad- to changes suggested by W. H. Chandler of the legislative com- od 
journment was taken on suggestion of E. S. Ballard, counsel for mittee of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York. He to 
the Missouri Pacific in the presentation of its plan of reorganiza- said the principal change proposed seemed to be that “any other fo 
tion, to enable the debtor to study the plan of reorganization device or means” should be declared to be “unjust or unfair.” ar 
presented by the so-called Stedman protective committee rep- He did not agree with the construction placed on the bill by pil 
resenting the holders of Missouri Pacific bonds, freight forwarders and brokers that it would make it unlawful mi 
% for on wre Rg pay them their usual brokerage fees and a 
commissions. e had no objection to a ndment stati 
NEW HAVEN REORGANIZATION such practices would a3, prohibited. ee Seen TI 
The Commission in Finance No. 10992, New York, New Mr. Sinclair urged enactment of the proposed legislation. tic 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. reorganization, has set for He felt that objections arose due to the measure not being se 
hearing at Washington, May 19, before Examiner R. T. Boyden properly interpreted. He had no objection to clarification of wi 
Deter, Coscge Febery Cantor See Er heldon Swart ani peestone ie Ql ast SAE seem me one wine 
exter, George Peabody Gardner, Jr., E. ions he did not think warranted. | 
Alexander Whiteside, for authority as a protective committee D. F. Heuer, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ le 
for the shareholders of the capital stock of the Old Colony Association, appeared in support of the Senate bill. Francis, H. Je 
‘ Railroad Co., a lessor of the New ‘York, New Haven & Hart- Robinson, appearing for intercoastal carriers, testified as to the . 
a ore a - — = Fo wgraat a all — —_ eR, oa providing penalties for false billing and - 
i] stock of the olony Railroad Co., sclassification. 
4 deposit agreement to the best interests of the shareholders Freight forwarders and brokers were represented as not 
a) who at the request of the applicants may make deposits of opposing false billing legislation but as desirous that the mea- pe 
‘ said shares. sure should not make unlawful payment of brokerage fees or sy 
earenpartenntincenenannaaeeee commissions, and that it should be made clear that it did not be 
t COPPER RANGE TRUSTEE RATIFIED fix rates and charges on bases stipulated by steamship confer- z 
4 The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10810, Cop- fg0'G, KY Bethe of need onde aWessel. of Baltimore, g 
a per Range Railroad reorganization, has ratified the appoint- “9 NS. She 3 onal «ssociation of Foreign tr 
| ment by the federal court in the western district of Michigan, 0Twarders and Brokers; H. H. Harvey, chairman of the steam- 
; ade “ . *, ship committee of the New York Freight Forwarders’ and a 
' northern division, of George H. Wescott to be trustee of the Brokers’ Association, and J. H. Faunce. al f the latt Ww 
} property of the carrier mentioned. The ratification is subject Gition , oe » GISO OF the latter asso- of 
H to the provision that while Mr. Wescott serves a. trustee he : la 
shall receive no salary or compensation as an officer or em- a ey eee he 
4 ploye of the debtor, and that his only compensation shall be ELKINS ACT INDICTMENTS 
‘ that allowed to him ‘as trustee by the court, within limits to An announcement by Secretary McGinty says that on April 
i be approved by the Commission as reasonable. 21, 1936, a grand jury for the middle district of Tennessee sit- m 
ting at pis ye en returned indictments against the following - 
He carriers and shippers: Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
i : ELKINS ACT soem ct : Co., 15 counts; Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 15 counts; zm 
if A statement issued by Secretary McGinty says: Salant & Salant, Inc., 10 counts; Fletcher Wilson Coffee Co., . 
a In the United States district court at Chicago on April 24, 1936, 10 comes Huffine Shirt Co., 10 counts; Ely & Walker Dry b; 
the North Western Refrigerator Line Company entered a plea of nolo Goods Co., 10 counts. é tl 
iW contendere to an indictment in four counts charging it with having These indictments, the statement continued, charged the m 
‘: granted concessions in violation of section 1 of the Elkins act. The carriers with having granted, and the shippers with having re- st 
; court imposed total aggregate fine of $4,000 based on $1,000 per count. ceived, concessions in violation of Section 1 of the Elkins act w 
dy The indictment against the North Western Refrigerator Line Com- jn the according by the carriers of free trap-car service on less vi 
ij pany was retuned in, June of last year. It charged that defendant than carload shipments aggregating less than 6,000 pounds. | © 
"| pany of Davenport, Ia., for two refrigerator cars at a stipulated ja matters were investigated by the Commission’s Bureau Tv 
| monthly rental which was substantially less than the car mileage Of Inquiry. Si 
ef earnings produced by the rented cars and that through this device Cpa 
if the defendant company had granted concessions in the rates appll- RAILROAD INVESTIGATION 9§ 
: ble on shipments made by the baking company. : : : . . ‘ 1 
= “id Subseunsnty the defendant demurred to the indictment and ., t ern of the me a gpm Aig mag ey the nore: pi 
) filed a motion to quash. The issues were pending in this case when Mterstate commerce committee until the end of the seventy- 
defendant withdrew the demurrer and changed its plea to nolo con- fifth congress is favored by the committee. It has ordered D 
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U.S. Supreme Court Decisions 


INTRASTATE COAL SHIPMENTS 


In an opinion delivered by Justice Cardozo, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, April 27, affirmed a decision of 
the federal court for the southern district of Ohio in No. 746, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. vs. The Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio et al., upholding intrastate regu- 
lation of charges for switching coal at Youngstown, O. In the 
opinion the court went into the question of what constituted 
interstate commerce subject to regulation under the interstate 
commerce act. 

An order of the Ohio commission, said Justice Cardozo, 
directed the Pennsylvania and the Erie, appellants, to adhere 
to local or intrastate rates in switching and delivering four 
carloads of bituminous coal to consignees in Youngstown, O., 
and in switching and delivering any other carloads that might 
be tendered thereafter in similar conditions. 

“The question,” said Justice Cardozo, “is whether the effect 
of such an order as applied to the transactions exhibited in the 
record is to regulate common carriers by rail in the business 
of interstate transportation, and thus to trench upon the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The coal in question, produced by the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany in Pennsylvania, moved in that company’s barges to 
Smith’s Ferry, Pa., and thence over the company’s own rails 
to Negley, O. At that point the coal was loaded in cars of 
the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western and hauled via the Youngs- 
town & Suburban Railroad to Youngstown, O., where it was 
to be transferred first to the Pennsylvania and then to the Erie 
for delivery to consignees in Youngstown. The Pennsylvania 
and the Erie demanded payment of road haul charges on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Y. & S. filed 
with the Ohio commission its complaint against the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Erie. Other lines, including the B. & O. and 
the P. & L. E., intervened, as did the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 
The state commission held that the state of Ohio had jurisdic- 
tion by its commission to regulate the charges for switching 
services at Youngstown and that the rates thereby prescribed 
were binding on the carriers. Its order was sustained by the 
district court. 

Justice Cardozo said the transportation of coal from Neg- 
ley, O., to Youngstown, O., was an intrastate service, not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the interstate commerce act, “and its 
character in that regard was not changed because of prelim- 
inary carriage from the Pennsylvania mines in barges and 
cars belonging to the shipper.” 

Justice Cardozo discussed at length the contention of ap- 
pellants that from the moment the coal left the mines in Penn- 
sylvania there was a continuing intention to deliver it to the 
consumers in another state, whether their identity at the be- 
ginning was known or unknown, and that a movement im- 
pelled by that intention was interstate commerce which Con- 
gress had the power to regulate at any stage of the ensuing 
transit. The justice said there was confusion of thought in 
such a statement of the problem and that the question was 
whether the movement of the coal was that particular form 
of interstate commerce which Congress had subjected to regu- 
ee respect of rates by a federal commission. Continuing, 

e said: 


The only transportation of this coal by a common carrier of 
merchandise either by railroad or by water was intrastate transporta- 
tion in Ohio between Negley and Youngstown. The transportation 
between Pennsylvania and Ohio was by the owner, who was not a 
common carrier, but furnished implements of carriage for its own 
use exclusively. 

Appellants would have us hold that this interstate transportation 
by an owner who does not carry for any one else will be tacked to 
the intrastate transportation by railroads who are in business as com- 
mon carriers, and the movement thus consolidated brough within the 
Statute. The statute and the decisions as we read them forbid this 
unifying process. The Pipe Line Cases, 234 U. S. 548, 562; McCluskey 
vs. Marysville & Northern R. Co., 243 U. S. 36, 39, 40; Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co. vs. Standard Oil Co., 275.U. S. 257; Campbell River Mills, 
Ltd., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co., 42 F (2d) 775, 777, 
778; aff'd, 53 F (2d) 69, 72, 73; Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. M. McGirr’s 
Sons Co., 287 Fed. 334, 

Two cases in this court (United States vs. Erie R. Co., 280 U. S. 
98, and Texas & New Orleans R. Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 U. S. 
111) are put forward with special emphasis by appellants as sup- 
porting a different conclusion. 

Of these, the first had to do with a shipment of wood pulp im- 
ported from abroad to Hoboken, New Jersey, where the merchan- 





dise was to be transhipped by rail to Garfield in the same state. 
The haul from Hoboken to Garfield was held to be subject to regu- 
lation by the federal commission. The case differs from the one 
at hand in at least three particulars: (1) the carriage to Hoboken, 
as will appear from an examination of the record, was effected by a 
common carrier; (2) the ultimate consignee was known from the 
beginning; (3) the rail transportation was ‘“‘in fact a part of foreign 
commerce.”’ 280 U. S. at p. 102. Upon a shipment of merchandise 
to or from a foreign country, the interstate commerce act ap- 
plies to the carriage in this country, though that part of the car- 
riage is within the limits of a single state. § 1 (1) (c), (2) (a). 
Cf. Denver & Rio Grande R. Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 195 Fed. 968, 972; Oregon-Washington R. & Navigation Co. 
vs. Strauss & Co., 73 F (2d) 912; Lees & Sons Co. vs. Reading Co., 
148 I. C. C. 603; In re Transportation of Sugar, 22 I. C. C. 558. 

Texas and New Orleans Railway Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., supra, 
though differing in detail from the case of the Erie Railway, illu- 
strates the same principle, and is to be distinguished on like grounds. 

Neither in the cases cited by the appellants nor in any others 
known to us has transportation by a common carrier been com- 
bined with carriage by an owner for the purpose of subjecting the 
whole to the operation of the statute when the parts would be 
exempt. Such a fusion, if permitted, would lead to strange results. 
The situation laid before us would not be changed in its essentials 
if a cooperative association of farmers doing business in Pennsyl- 
vania close to the state line were to use a fleet of trucks belonging 
to the association or its members to carry milk or vegetables from 
Pennsylvania to a railroad station in Ohio. Even though this were 
done systematically and not casually or in sporadic instances, the 
ensuing transportation by rail, if kept within Ohio, would not be 
transportation between the states within the meaning of the act 
of Congress. If the concept of transportation is In need of expansion, 
it is for the legislative department of the government to determine 
how great the change shall be. 

We have found it unnecessary to consider in the disposition of 
the case whether the treatment of the coal at Negley would break 
the continuity of the movement from the mines, even if interstate 
transportation would otherwise exist. Cf. Southern Pacific Ter- 
minal Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, supra, at p. 526; 
Alabama Great Southern R. Co. vs. McFadden &. Bros., 232 Fed. 
1000; aff'd McFadden & Bros. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. Co., 
241 Fed. 562; Board of Trade of Chicago vs. Olsen, 262 U. S. 1, 
33; Arkadelphia Co. vs. St. Louis, S. W. R. Co., 249 U. S. 134, 151, 
152; General Oil Co. vs. Crain, 209 U. S. 211. 

Second: The appellants have woven into their brief a suggestion, 
not contained in their statement of point relied upon for reversal, 
that the ownership by the coal company of a controlling interest 
in the share of the Lisbon and the Y. & S. has a bearing on the 
nature of the transit between Negley and the mines. There is insinua- 
tion, if not argument, that in building and operating a private right 
of way the coal company has nullified restraints imposed upon the 
railroads by the federal Commission, and for that reason must be 
treated as if it were a common carrier itself. 

No such point was made in the complaint, nor do the assignments 
of error present it adequately here. 

The decree should be affirmed, and it is so ordered, 


OREGON TRACK HELD A SPUR 


Holding that a nine-mile line of the Oregon Short Line 
in Teton county, cos ity as the Talbot branch, was a spur 
track, the Supreme Court of the United States in No. 420, 
United States et al., appellants vs. State of Idaho et al. on 
appeal from the district court for Utah, April 27, overturned 
a decision of the Commission authorizing the Oregon Short 
Line to abandon that track. The Commission’s decision was 
made in Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. abandonment, 193 
I. C. C. 697. Oregon, by its Attorhey General and commission, 
opposed abandonment. When the federal Commission had 
authorized abandonment they took the case to the federal 
court in Utah, the home of the Oregon Short Line, and obtained 
an injunction against the Commission’s order. 

The track was constructed in the period of federal control 
to serve coal mines at Talbot, Ore. It was built under con- 
tract with the owners of the mine who furnished the right 
of way and agreed to pay part of the cost of construction. 
In 1924, on the application of the coal company, the Idaho 
commission over the objection of the Oregon Short Line that 
it lacked jurisdiction, held that the line was a spur track. 
The Oregon commission ordered the railroad to repair and 
operate the track on receipt from the coal company of a bond 
conditioned that the coal company would deliver a specified 
minimum coal tonnage each year for five years. The railroad 
complied with the order. Subsequently it procured a judgment 
on the bond for breach of the condition. 

The district court concluded that the Talbot branch, hav- 
ing been constructed for a single industry, was a “spur” with- 
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in the meaning of section 1 (22) providing that the authority 
of the Commission to authorize abandonment should not extend 
to “abandonment of spur, industrial, team, switching or side 
tracks, located . . wholly within one state.” 

Justice Brandeis, who wrote the court’s opinion affirming 
the decree of the lower court, said the sole controversy was 
whether the trackage was a “spur” or “industrial track,” and 
therefore, excluded from the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
The decree of the lower court, he said, should be affirmed, 
because, on findings amply supported by the evidence the track- 
age was a spur. The appellant, he said, objected that since 
the findings and order of the Commission were made on sub- 
stantial evidence, they were conclusive. Justice Brandeis said 
that whether certain trackage was a “spur’’ was a mixed ques- 
tion of fact and law left by Congress to the decision of a court 

not to the final determination of either the federal or a state 
commission. 

This suit, Justice Brandeis said, was not one brought to 
set aside for error or irregularity an order of the Commission 
on a matter within its jurisdiction. Here, he said, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission was challenged. 

“It and the Oregon Short Line were joined as defendants 
in the original bill,” said Justice Brandeis. ‘Paragraph 20 of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act authorizes any party 
in interest to apply to ‘any court of competent jurisdiction’ to 
enjoin an unauthorized abandonment; and if, on such appli- 
cation, Talbot branch should be held to be a spur, it could 
not be abandoned legally without the consent of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho. It is only because the plaintiffs 
sought also to have the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission annulled (compare Texas & Pacific Ry. vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., 270 U. S. 266, 271-274) that the 
case was one for three judges and could be brought here by 
direct appeal under the act of October 22, 1913, c. 32, 38 Stat. 
208, 220.” 


SET-OFF QUESTIONS UNANSWERED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court, in an opinion written by Justice Car- 
dozo, has dismissed a certificate from the circuit court of 
appeals from the eighth circuit in No. 743, Frank O. Lowden 
et al., trustees of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific vs. North- 
western National Bank and Trust Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., on 
the ground that the three questions sent to it by the circuit 
court of appeals were too general and abstract for decision. 
The questions pertained to a set-off the bank claimed of a de- 
posit in a checking account of the railroad amounting to 
$36,908.72 against $100,000 of the bonds of the railroad com- 
pany owned by the bank and not yet in default when the set-off 
was Claimed, either in principal or interest. 

After the bank received notice of the initiation of the re- 
organization proceedings under section 77 of the bankruptcy 
act, it set off the deposit against the $100,000 of Rock Island 
bonds owned by it, that set-off being under section 68 of the 
bankruptcy act. 

The first question was as to whether the right of set-off 
recognized by section 68 applied to reorganization proceedings 
under section 77. The other two were based on an assumption 
that the answers to the first question were in the affirmative. 
The trustees filed suit in the district court at Minneapolis for 
the recovery of the deposit. The trial court upheld the validity 





of the bank’s claim of the right to set off the deposit against , 


the bonds and the trustees appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals. The appellate court certified the three questions to 
the Supreme Court for answer, with the result hereinbefore set 
forth. 





RAIL CREDIT CORPORATION CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States has denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari in No. 870-71, Hawkins et al., 
receivers, vs. Railroad Credit Corporation, to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the fourth circuit, involving 
stock pledged by the Norfolk Southern with the Railroad 
Credit Corporation for a loan. The lower court held in effect 
that the pledges of stock under a pledge securing the loan and 
granting the pledgee only the authority to collect and enforce 
or sell the whole or any part of the security contingent on non- 
payment of principal or interest, was entitled to hold and 
retain dividends on the pledged stock declared prior to default 
in making payments. 


RAILROADS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The board of directors of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, after a meeting April 24 in Washington, announced that 
plans for a “broader program of public relations and adver- 
tising for the Association of American Railroads and the rail- 
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road industry in general, had been approved “in principle” by 
the board. 

“After taking this action,” said the board, “the board re- 
ferred the matter to the executive committee of the association 
to perfect the program. The completed plan will be presented 
to the member roads of this association at a meeting to be held 
in the near future.” 

Officials of the association have had under consideration 
for some time the problem of improving the methods of the 
association and of railroads in the field of public relations. It 
was stated that nothing more could be said at this time than 
was set forth in the brief statements issued due to the fact 
that the details of what was in mind had to be worked out 
and the completed plan submitted to the member roads for 
approval. 


PROTECTION OF RAIL LABOR 


Though it favors enactment of legislation protecting rail 
employes from undue financial loss as a consequence of rail- 
way abandonments or unifications, the Commission cannot 
“swallow” the Wheeler-Crosser rail labor protection bill which 
it has described as very broad in its application and, if enacted, 
“will require detailed supervision by the Commission over any 
proposed consolidation or abandonment of carrier facilities.” 

In a report on the bill submitted by Commissioner McMan- 
amy, chairman of the committee, to Chairman Rayburn, of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, the state- 
ment is made that the principal question is whether the policy 
embodied in the terms of the bill should be adopted. 

The bill, it is pointed out in the report, applies not only 
to major consolidations of two or more carriers, but also to 
relatively minor consolidations of the facilities of a single car- 
rier such as the consolidation of two yards, offices or stations, 
or possibly even to changes within such yards, offices or sta- 
tions. 

“The procedure specified in the bill applies in each case 
and appears unnecessarily cumbersome except in the case of 
consolidations, unifications, or abandonments which require au- 
thorization under the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act,” says the Commission report. 

The report pointed out that the Commission had previously 
had occasion to give consideration to the broad question of 
affording protection to railroad employes against undue prop- 
erty losses or expenses resulting from authorized railway 
abandonments or unifications and had recommended legislation 
to protect employes from undue financial loss in such instances, 
A proposed amendment to section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act was drafted by the legislative committee and submitted to 
Chairman Wheeler of the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, to give effect to the Commission’s recommendation. It 
—e designated as (c) following paragraph (4) (b) of: sec- 
tion 5: 


(c) Whenever it shall appear to the Commission that as a result 
of any authorization made by it under the provisions of this section 
or certificate made under paragraphs numbered (18) to (20), both 
inclusive of section 1 of this part, employes of any common carrier 
affected by any such authorization or certificate will sustain property 
losses or incur expenses, or both, by reason of transfer of their work 
from one locality to another, the Commission is hereby authorized to 
impose as a condition precedent to such authorization or certificate a 
requirement that the carrier or carriers receiving such authorization or 
certificate shall make just compensation to such employes for their 
property losses or expenses so sustained or incurred. In the event 
any such applicant accepts such authorization or certificate, and it 
and any of the employes so affected are unable to agree upon the 
amount of such compensation, if any, the fact and amount of such 
property losses or expenses shall be determined and payment required 
as with respect to damages for other violations of this part, under 
the provisions of and in the matter set forth in sections 8 and 9 
hereof, and jurisdiction for such purposes is hereby conferred upon 
the Commission and the district courts of the United States, respec- 
tively, as provided in sections 8 and 9 hereof. The power and au- 
thority conferred upon the Commission by this paragraph shall not 
be construed as impairing or diminishing the power and authority 
of the Commission to impose any other similar or other lawful con- 
ditions, and shall not be held to exclude or interfere with other 
remedies, powers duties, and rights under this or any other law. 


As to dismissal compensation the Commission committee 
pointed out it had recommended that consideration be given 
that matter by Congress. 

“It will be noted,” said. Commissioner McManamy, “that 
our proposals are much simpler and less cumbersome than the 
bill under consideration and will afford railroad employes re- 
lief in all consolidations and unifications authorized under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. Without entering 
upon any detailed criticism of the bill, the Commission as at 
present advised cannot consistently go beyond its previous 
recommendations as above outlined in recommending legisla- 
tion along the lines of the proposed bill.” 
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The Crosser subcommittee of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce has reported to the committee 
the Crosser rail labor protection bill, H. R. 11609, with amend- 
ments. 

The subcommittee proposes that section 4 of the bill, 
which opponents of the measure say, for example, would pre- 
yent a railroad from taking a dining car out of service without 
obtaining permission from the Commission, be amended to 
provide that it shall not apply to seasonal, temporary or 
emergency facilities in services. 

The subcommittee also proposes that the National Media- 
tion Board instead of the Commission shall select chairmen 
of the special adjustment boards to be created under the bill. 

The Association of American Railroads is circulating a 
folder in which it is asserted that passage of the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill will mean “rigor mortis” for the railroads. The 
intent of the bill, it is stated, is to prevent reduction in rail- 
road employment regardless of the future course of busi- 
ness, unless express authority shall be obtained in each case 
from the Commission. The effect of requirements of the bill, 
it is asserted, would be to discourage improvement or enlarge- 
ment of railroad service to the public, to restrict increase of 
railroad employment even if business should improve, and to 
impair the ability of railroads to compete with other forms 
of transportation. It is charged that the bill assumes that 
railroad business will never get better, and that, therefore, it 
is to the interest of employes to freeze railroad service and 
employment at its present level. The proposed legislation, it 
is stated, is not in the interest of the railroads, shippers or the 
“workers in whose supposed interest it is being pressed.” 


LABOR NEGOTIATIONS REOPENED 


The committees representing railroad management and or- 
ganized railroad labor, on the question of reaching an agreement 
protecting labor in connection with coordination and unifica- 
tion projects, reopened negotiations April 30 at the offices of 
the Association of American Railroads. When the committees 
met last, April 9, the labor spokesmen decided it was futile to 
continue the conferences. Later spokesmen for the railroads 
said they were willing to “talk” again with labor. 

The railroad management and labor conferees continued 
their joint conference May 1 in their effort to reach an agree- 
ment on dismissal compensation. Proposals made by labor 
were being checked by the management group. The labor 
group asked for an answer before Monday, May 4, so that, if 
an agreement were not reached, the hearings on the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill might be resumed before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee. Though it was understood both sides 
wish to negotiate an agreement rather than have legislation 
on the subject, no statement could be obtained from either side 
that an agreement was in prospect. A proposal under con- 
sideration provided for dismissal compensation on a graduated 
scale depending on the length of service of an employe. 


RAIL LABOR BILLS APPROVED 


_ Several of the bills introduced at the request of organized 
railroad labor the enactment of which, according to the rail- 


roads, would greatly increase operating expenses of the rail- ° 


roads, have been approved, subject to revision in some in- 
stances, by the subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee headed by Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut. 

The measures are S. 59, providing for “full crews” on 
trains in interstate commerce; S. 2511, providing for the in- 
Spection and investigation of train dispatching offices; S. 1562, 
to limit the hours of service of employes engaged in interstate 
commerce, and S. 543, to provide for railroad track and bridge 
inspection under the supervision of the Commission. When the 
measures have been revised as approved by the subcommittee 
they will be brought up again for final action by the sub- 
committee. The bills will then be reported to the whole com- 
mittee for consideration. The Crosser subcommittee of the 
House interstate committee has approved H. R. 6031, which is 
the same as S. 2511, the train dispatcher bill in the Senate. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, etc., has been designated to 
represent clerical, office, station, yard and storehouse employes 
other than clerks of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

Class I railroads on April 1 had 249,296 freight cars in 
need of repair or 14.2 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the Association of American Railroads. This was a reduc- 
tion of 5,302 cars compared with the number in need of such 
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repairs on March 1, at which time there were 254,598 or 14.5 
per cent. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on April 1 totaled 
199,199 or 11.4 per cent, an increase of 331 cars compared with 
the number in need of such repairs on March 1, while freight 
cars in need of light repairs totaled 50,097 or 2.8 per cent, 
a reduction of 5,633 compared with March 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on April 1 totaled 
9,642 or 21.4 per cent of the number on line. This was an in- 
crease of 86 compared with the number in need of such repairs 
on March 1, at which time there were 9,556 or 21.2 per cent. 

Class I railroads on April 1 had 2,574 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage compared with 2,043 on March 1. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


Class I railroads in the period April 1-14, inclusive, had an 
average daily surplus of freight cars of 202,158, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. It was made up as 
follows: Box, 87,112; auto, 11,853; total box, 98,965; flat, 6,221; 
gondola, 29,625; hopper, 32,695; total coal, 62,320; coke, 574; 
S. D. stock, 22,329; D. D. stock, 4,501; refrigerator, 6,004; 
tank, 406; miscellaneous, 838. Canadian roads reported a sur- 
plus of 15,196 cars, made up of 12,076 box, 504 auto, 634 fiat, 
710 gondola, 488 S. D. stock, 322 refrigerator and 462 miscel- 
laneous cars. 


SEVEN TRANSPORTATION PILLARS 


“The transportation structure which underlies and supports 
all industrial, commercial and social development of our mod- 
ern life does not, of itself, float in thin air high above the 
lowlands of the dawn of civilization and barbarism,” said T. T. 
Harkrader, traffic director, American Tobacco Company, New 
York, chairman of the board of directors of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, in an address before the Bir- 
mingham Traffic and Transportation Club at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel May 1. That structure, he added, “rests on 
seven mighty pillars with their foundations in the bedrock of 
the primeval world, slowly and steadily built up by man.” 


He described the center pillar as the pillar of public re- 
sponsibility, flanked on the left by the pillars of responsibility 
of ownership, responsibility of management and responsibility 
of employes, and on the right by the pillars of responsibility 
of direct customers, responsibility of legislative bodies and 
responsibility of regulatory bodies. All these responsibilities 
had interrelationships, he said. Each had well defined duties 
and rights. None ought carry more than its proper share of 
the burden nor could it evade its obligations without adding 
to the load borne by the others and thus “endangering the 
equilibrium of our entire transportation structure,” he said. 

The function of the pillar of responsibility of ownership, he 
said, was “to provide the means needed to produce or acquire 
the instrumentalities necessary to engage in the business of 
transportation. Up to the present, he added, that responsibility 
has been borne by private capital. That there were weak- 
nesses, however, he said, was demonstrated by the fact that 
at present about half the transportation of this country was 
being furnished by the users themselves. “Clearly this indi- 
cates that the owners of our carrier agencies, as a whole, have 
failed in their responsibility of ownership to the extent that 
they have not provided the kind and type of transportation 
service desired at a price which can and will be paid,” he 
said. “The further fact that our transportation agencies as a 
whole have failed to earn, for a number of years, a reasonable 
return on the sound capital invested is merely added proof 
that something is fundamentally wrong with either their serv- 
ice or their prices or both.” 


The function of the pillar of the responsibility of manage- 
ment was to fulfill service obligations, he said. With new 
developments in transportation, he said, there should be a rec- 
ognition on the part of management that in the handling of 
the nation’s commerce the objective will only be attained by 
a “subordination of personal preferences and the assumption 
of individual advantages only in the interests of the industry.” 
Mutual cooperation among managements was the prime factor 
here, he pointed out. The pillar of the responsibility of the 
employes, he pointed out, controlled through its loyalty and 
cooperation, to a large extent, the effectiveness of management. 
“The employes must realize that they are full partners with 
the owners and the management and, although they are entitled 
to their rights and privileges, they must also assume their 
share of the responsibility of providing an efficient and econom- 
ical service usable and attractive to the public at large,” he 
said. 

The obligation of the direct customers of transportation, 
he said, was the purchase of the most efficient and economical 
transportation available. They owe that duty to the public 
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to whom they pass the transportation charges on in added costs 
of goods and services, he pointed out. Along broader lines, he 
added, “It behooves the shipper to be as helpful as he can in 
fitting the various modes of transportation into the picture 
where they can be of the greatest economic value.” Shippers, 
he insisted, should only encourage such transportation as was 
economically sound. 

“None of the pillars on which our transportation system 
rests is more consequential than the pillar of the responsibility 
of our legislative bodies,” he said. “There is a vital need for 
a reduction in the quantity and an improvement in the quality 
of our transportation laws. We must obtain more forward 
looking treatment toward this essential industry. We must 
cease patching and repairing. We must, by anticipating and 
planning, endeavor to build up, in a constructive manner, a 
balanced and efficient system of transportation designed ade- 
quately to serve the people.” 

The fundamental responsibility of the pillar of regulatory 
bodies, he said, was to foster and preserve a sound system of 
transportation to serve the public adequately, he said. To 
achieve this, he pointed out, these bodies must enforce the laws 
under which they operate. “To the extent that these laws are 
faulty, the efforts of our regulatory bodies have been thwarted,” 
he said. “This pillar plays a unique and unevadable part in 
maintaining the equilibrium of our entire transportation struc- 
ture.” 

Finally, in discussing the center pillar of responsibility of 
the public, he said: 

his is one group that is not organized. The people at large have 
never realized their true position. The public has failed to take 
that necessary interest in transportation which is their obligation and 
duty. The people pay the final bill, regardless of how it may be 
incurred, of providing transportation service. First, a sound national 


transportation policy must be determined. This has never, as yet, 
been done. 

The people should express themselves as to their desires and 
should demand that the best and cheapest service possible of achieve- 
ment be furnished them. 

The permanency of our modern civilization and the hope of the 
future depend upon the security, improvement, and expansion of trans- 
portation. We must evolve a balanced system to serve us with ever- 
increasing efficiency and economy. 

The people own, the people use, the people pay for and are de- 
pendent on our transportation structure. They must awaken and be- 
come aroused. They must take constructive action. Only if this is 
done, and only if every individual will recognize and realize his duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities, as a part of the general public, and 
will honestly and unstintingly do his bit toward the general good, 
can this, the main center pillar, which is the most important of all 
of the seven pillars of responsibility, carry its fair and proper share 
of the burden of perpetuating our civilization. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


_ The total paid membership of all classes of the Transporta- 

tion Association of America has passed the 10,000 mark by 
more than 500, according to Donald D. Conn, executive vice- 
president of the organization. 

_ Seventy-eight industrials, other than transportation agen- 
cies, took out memberships in April as compared with 23 in 
March,” he said. 

“The organization work in establishing the northwest and 
central western chapters is proceeding with complete coopera- 
tion on the part of the major interests in agriculture and 
industry,” said Mr. Conn. “Meetings of the northwest chapter, 
during the last month, have been held in Billings, Butte, Helena, 
and Great Falls, Mont., and Minot, N. D., at which time perma- 
nent organizations were established in those sections.” 

“The Sioux City section of the central western chapter 
has been completed and the Des Moines section will be organ- 
ized as the result of the business and farm groups getting to- 
gether May 8 in that city.” 


THEFT AND ROBBERY CLAIMS 

With freight claims on account of robberies last year next 
to the lowest on record, says the Association of American Rail- 
roads, figures from its freight claim division disclose that there 
has been a decrease in these particular claims of 93 per cent 
from the peak year of 1920. 

“This remarkable showing has been due in large measure 
to the concerted drive made by the carriers to reduce this and 
all other types of claims from year to year and in this drive 
the association has had the full cooperation of the shippers and 
receivers of freight throughout the country,” says the associa- 
tion. 

“So far as theft and robbery claims is concerned, the 
greatly reduced amount now being paid by the railroads may 
be taken somewhat as a tribute to the efficiency and vigilance 
of railroad police and the cooperation of the police organi- 
zations in cities and towns throughout the country. 

“Freight claims paid by the rail carriers last year because 
of thefts and robberies amounted to $841,736. This was a reduc- 
tion of $192,098, or about 18 per cent, compared with the pay- 
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ment of similar claims in 1934, and was the smallest amount 
paid in any one year with the exception of 1929, when they 
amounted to only $757,803. 

“In 1920 total robbery payments made by the railroads 
aggregated $12,726,947, the highest amount ever paid by the 
railroads from this cause. Since then, however, they have 
been brought down from year to year, so that beginning in 
1928 they have been below $1,000,000 in each year with the 
single exception of 1934, when they amounted to $1,033,834.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4196, the Commission has suspended from 
April 28 to November 28 schedules in supplement No. 35 to 
joint tariff, Peel’s I. C. C. No. 2522 and Kipp’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2385. The suspended schedules propose to cancel rates on 
petroleum coke breeze and dust, carload minimum 100,000 
pounds, from Kansas and Oklahoma origins to Sioux City, Ia., 
also other points in Iowa and Nebraska, and apply higher 
commodity rates in lieu thereof. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a ton of 2,000 pounds: 

TO SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Present Proposed 


From ss ow 6 US B 
I, ba ana ip was oh eee ee 441 441 
EEE, PURER. gic s Kah owepeb cic ccedue se weenes 390 476 476 
SS ccabSthwrcsnn doe bes eecepoerehenewarwate 400 486 486 


~~ A—Carload minimum 100,000 pounds. 
B—Carload minimum capacity of car, or actual weight when loaded 
to full visible capacity but not less than 40,000 pounds. 


FOURTH SECTION AMENDMENT 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, had published in the ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record of April 28, an article 
prepared by the fourth section committee of the New England 
Traffic League in opposition to the Pettengill bill. 

“It is the view of the New England Traffic League that 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act 
should not be repealed,” said the committee. “It would be 
a sad day, indeed, for New England industry if the Senate 
enacts the Pettengill bill into law.” 


PETTENGILL HEARING POSTPONED 
The hearing on the Pettengill long-and-short-haul bill, 
scheduled to begin May 6 before the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, has been postponed until Monday, May 11. 
The proponents will be heard first. 


SAFETY AND TRANSPORT 


The Senate interstate commerce committee has referred 
to a subcommittee S. 3955, a bill to advance a program of 
national safety and accident prevention; S. 4450, a bill to estab- 
lish a national safety standards commission, and S. 4451, a 
bill to amend section 26 of the interstate commerce act relat- 
ing to installation, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
devices for promoting the safety of railroad operation. The 
subcommittee consists of Senator Lonergan, chairman, who 
introduced S. 4450 and S. 4451; Senator Moore, who intro- 
duced S. 3955, and Senators Dieterich, Metcalf and Davis. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 

Despite the efforts of the railroads and various safety 
organizations to induce motorists to use greater caution in 
passing over highway-railroad grade crossings, increases for 
the month of January, compared with the same month last year, 
in the number of accidents at such grade crossings, and in the 
number of persons who lost their lives or were injured in such 
accidents, were shown in reports for that month received by 
the safety section of the Association of American Railroads. 

Highway-railroad grade crossing accidents in January this 
year totaled 444 compared with 377 in the same month in 1935. 
As a result of those accidents, 164 persons lost their lives in 
January this year compared with 124 in the same month last 
year, while 543 persons were injured in January, 1936, com- 
pared with 470 one year ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA EQUIPMENTS SOLD 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has sold to Solo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler, of New York City, the $17,460,000 of 
Pennsylvania Railroad equipment certificates which the RFC 
obtained from the PWA. The latter obtained them in connec- 
tion with the PWA financing of the Pennsylvania’s New York- 
Washington electrification project. The purchaser paid a 


premium of $1,257,547.25 for the certificates. The sale of these 
securities, said Public Works Administrator Ickes, closed out 
those purchased from the Pennsylvania in connection with the 
financing referred to, meaning that the government had trans- 
ferred through sale to private interests the securities given 
by the Pennsylvania in evidence of the loans made to it by 
the government. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


New Orleans Meeting Breaks Record for Registration and Shows Great Increase in Membership 
Dayton for Next Convention—New Directors Elected—Addresses by Taylor, Raper, 
and Purdy—Progress in Educational Work—Reports of Committees and 
Discussion of Traffic Club Activities 


(By a staff correspondent at New Orleans, La.) 


All records for registration at a convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America were broken at the semi- 
annual meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, April 
28 and 29. The registration was over 900 the first day and 
was expected to go considerably higher when final returns were 
compiled. The highest previous registration was at Indian- 
apolis, six months ago, when it was 901. 

The increase in attendance was attributed partly to the 
attractions of the convention city and partly to the growth in 
the number of member clubs, there having been a net increase 
of thirteen in the last six months, the roster now showing 82 
member clubs. Rather less than the usual number of clubs 
were represented by delegates, however, the roll call at the 
opening session showing that there were fifty clubs represented, 
not more than one or two of the delegates, in response to the 
call, indicating that they appeared for more than one club. 
Neither was the attendance at the business sessions as large 
as it has been at some previous conventions, so that the in- 
crease in registration was not considered necessarily due to in- 
creased interest in the work of the association. 

A new plan was followed at this convention, two full days 
being set aside for the business sessions with a third day ex- 
clusively for entertainment, so far as delegates were con- 
cerned. ; 

The meeting opened at ten o’clock the morning of Tues- 
day, April 28, with an invocation by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
P. M. H. Wynhoven, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Church. 
J. Walter Hailey, president of the Traffic Club of New Orleans, 
was introduced and welcomed the delegates and visitors. The 
welcome was seconded by a substitute for the mayor of the 
city, who was on the program but, as usual in such cases, failed 
to appear. Response was made by Homer S. Snow, president 
of the association, and announcements pertaining to the work 
of the convention and the entertainment of visiting ladies were 
made by F. A. Doebber, secretary of the association, and J. E. 
Fitzwilson, chairman of the local convention committee. Mr. 
Snow congratulated the association on its growth in member- 
ship and its financial condition and predicted that at the next 
convention, six months hence, there would be a hundred mem- 
ber clubs. 

The amendment to the constitution increasing from 21 to 
24 the membership of the board of directors was finally 
adopted. 

Report of Board of Directors 


The report of the board of directors was made by the 
chairman, H. A. Palmer, as follows: 


The board of directors was in session all of yesterday, adjourning 
Shortly before 6 p. m., canvassing reports of committees and attending 
to many other matters of detail, some of which will come before you 
in other ways. The purpose of this report is to inform the conven- 
tion as to matters that will not be presented in other ways. 

The board of directors, at its meeting in Indianapolis six months 
ago, referred to the executive committee the report of the com- 
mittee on professionalization of traffic management with authority, 
if it saw fit, to take up with other organizations their reaction to 
the proposal. The executive committee, at a meeting in Chicago, 
decided that it would not act under the authority granted, believing 
that this association should determine its own attitude before seeking 
that of others. The directors, acting yesterday on the report of the 
executive committee, decided to investigate the subject further through 
a special committee of five, with authority to spend what money may 
be necessary to supply the members of such committee with the ma- 
terial that has been accumulated relating to the subject, consisting 
of a report by the former committee, headed by Mr. Musgrave, of 
Bartlesville, Okla., and the survey that was made for that committee 
by Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson. The chairman appointed as members of 
the new committee, Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman, and Messrs. 
Harkrader, Barham, Hull, and Burwell. 

A proposal that there be only one convention of this association 
& year was stricken from the docket. 

The board took favorable action on an application for member- 
Ship in this association from the Canton Traffic Club, Canton, Ohio. 
Action on other applications had been taken by mail, as will be 
reported to you by the membership committee later in the proceed- 
ings. The resignation of the Los Angeles Transportation Club was 
noted as effective last December. 


A special committee on sustaining individual members was author- 
ized and the chairman appointed Mr. Peterson, of Springfield, IIl., 
chairman, the other members being Mr. Stock, of Peoria, Mr. Schul- 
ten, of Chicago, Mr. J. H. Butler, of New York, Mrs. Seamer, of 
New York, and Mr. Burwell, of Decatur. A proposal to reduce the 
dues of sustaining members was stricken from the docket. 

Action on a proposal from the Birmingham club that the associa- 
tion refrain from the adoption of resolutions for ratification by mem- 
ber clubs was postponed for six months at the request of Mr. Lucas, 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. T. C. Burwell, chairman of the committee on procedure, made 
recommendations, some of which were adopted and others of which 
were postponed for further consideration. In this connection it was 
decided that Roberts’ Rules of Order should govern the proceedings 
of our conventions, except in case where they might be in conflict 
with our constitution. It was decided that addresses of welcome 
should properly be made only by the presidents of host clubs or 
members of such clubs delegated by the presidents to perform the 
duty. After the welcoming address response shall be made by the 
president of the association, who will then introduce the chairman 
of the local committee for such announcements as he may care to 
make. The secretary of the association will then make such announce- 
ments as have not already been made. It was decided that there shall 
be no invitations from the floor for meetings of the association, such 
invitations to be heard by the board of directors, information relating 
to such invitations to be presented on forms furnished by the secre- 
tary. It was decided that at the banquet there shall be but the one 
formal address by the speaker provided by the executive committee 
of the association. It is understood, of course, that this procedure 
is for future conventions, in so far as it may not be in accord with 
arrangements already made for this convention. 

The board, by a vote of nine to seven, authorized the president 
and the secretary to employ a man on a commission basis to solicit 
advertising for the Associated Traffic Clubs Bulletin. 

The action of a special committee, headed by Mr. Doebber, in 
preparing forms for reports of delegates to their clubs of the con- 
vention proceedings was approved. The form will be found in the 
back of the green convention program. 

The special committee, headed by Mr. Harkrader, appointed to 
draft a model or uniform constitution for the guidance of new clubs, 
reported progress and asked for more time, which request was 
granted. 


The secretary reported that a majority of member clubs had 
voted to ratify the resolutions of this association on the subject of 
the Wagner bill, and it thus becomes the action of the association. 

The secretary was instructed to notify member clubs by wire 
of the importance of the pending Wheeler-Crosser bill in Congress 
and the imminency of action thereon, suggesting that member clubs 
take such action as may seem to them wise in the circumstances. 

There is nothing in this report of the board of directors calling 
for action by this association. It is, therefore, respectfully submitted 
with the request that it be merely received. 


Address by Dr. Raper 


The first formal address of the convention was made by 
Dr. Charles R. Raper, dean of the college of business adminis- 
tration, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., and a member 
of the New York State Planning Council, on the _ subject, 
“Transportation and Economic Planning.” He spoke as follows: 


The relationship of transportation to planning in all the other 
agencies of economic life is a fundamentally vital one. All the other 
agencies are tied into the foundations of transportation—in some of its 
forms or in all of its forms. Economic planning of these agencies 
makes the demand upon the transportation agent that it justify its 
existence upon the basis of its services and charges. ‘That transpor- 
tation agent—rail, motor, water, or air—which helps to make it pos- 
sible for all other economic things to develop upon the basis of 
efficiency and economy would seem to be best for the general public 
interest of a people, as well as best for its own interest. 

Economic planning means one thing to one group of people and 
another thing to another group. A few suggestions as to its mean- 
ing in this address are, therefore, vitally important. 

The economic planning of which I am speaking does not cover 
planning by the federal government of the planting and yield of cotton 
or wheat or other agricultural product; or of the operations and 
products of mines or factories. I am here passing no judgment upon 
these phases of ceonomic planning; I am not bringing them into con- 
sideration in this address. The economic planning of which I am now 
speaking covers such concrete things as: 

(1) Reforestation of uncovered lands which lie on high slopes and 
which yield little to tillage—so that the coverage will materially reduce 
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the speed of the run-off from such lands, whether from rainfall or 
melting snow. 

(2) The preservation and protection of our watersheds—for the 
protection of drinking water and water for industrial or other uses 
for people in their neighborhood or for people living in places far 
away. 

(3) The construction of retarding dams and reservoirs on the upper 
reaches of our important watersheds—for the purpose of protecting the 
lower reaches of the rivers from flood waters during times of excessive 
rainfall and melting snow, and for a more constant stream-flow dur- 
ing periods of slight precipitation. 

(4) State or federal preservation and development of the forests 
which they now own, and important additions to these forests grad- 
ually through the years. These to be used for lumber, for game, fish 
and recreation and especially for water protection and control. 

(5) Government purchase and retirement from cultivation of much 
of our lands which now yield chiefly dust storms, except during rare 
periods of sufficient precipitation. Such lands bring a very meager 
living to those who cultivate them; and, when under cultivation, they 
become a disturbance, if not a hazard, to people in large areas. 

(6) The planning, construction, maintenance and preservation of 
such highways as are needed by the people in their farming, merchan- 
dising or manufacturing activities, and also in their social and gov- 
ernmental services. 

(7) The improvement and maintenance of waterways for trans- 
portation purposes, whenever the need for such transportation is un- 
mistakably clear, and whenever the entire cost of such transportation 
is not in excess of that supplied by railroads or highways. 

(8) The protection, preservation and promotion of our railroad 
plant, equipment and facilities whenever such are needed and when- 
ever they render transportation services as efficiently and econom- 
ically as any other carrier. To the extent needed, the railroads will 
continue to be our fundamentally necessary carrier. Economic plan- 
ning calls, I think, for some coordination between the railroads and 
the other carriers. 

The economic planning of which I am speaking also covers a gov- 
ernmental policy of protection and promotion of farming, manufac- 
turing, mining and commerce, in so far as this will add to the public 
interest of the country as a whole. It does not cover government opera- 
tion or management of these or other agencies of our economic life. 

Significance of Transportation 

The transportation agent—rail, motor, water, or air—has a very 
definite meaning for us when we think of it from the point of view 
of mechanics. Our understanding of what it really does—its signifi- 
cance and justification—is sometimes slight and even very confused. 

The moving of people and their goods from one place to another 
place is a fundamental thing in our life of today—social and govern- 
mental, as well as economic. Effective and economical transportation 
service, of one type or another, is absolutely necessary for the effec- 
tive and economical distribution of our products—strawberries, citrus 
fruits, manufactured goods, or coal as examples—to help in selling 
them on the most advantageous market at the time of their sale. 

The transportation carrier, of one kind or another, must enable 
the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer and the other agents of 
our economic life to delivery their products in the shortest possible 
time and at the lowest possible cost. We now have hand-to-mouth 
buying of many things. The merchant has this habit; and the manu- 
facturer has it in many cases. The motor trucks and effective high- 
ways have made a large contribution to such a method of buying 
and selling. This means small orders, small loads and quick deliveries. 

Those who wish to travel by common carrier, for business reasons 
or for pleasure, call for greater speed of transportation and for lower 
rates. 

The transportation of people and their goods, from one spot to 
another spot, is tied into all other economic aspects of life. It in- 
volves people, their wants for things and their capacity to make and 
buy things. It also involves spots of land, their uses and values. All 
uses of land and the results of all uses of land depend, to a funda- 
mental degree, upon the relationship of land to people and their 
wants and products; and these relationships are made and maintained 
by transportation. 


How much transportation we need for any one group of services 
and how large a supply of transportation facilities by any one carrier 
become, therefore, a fundamental problem in economics and public 
policy. Practically everything which is bought, sold or consumed 
in this country has in it an item of transportation charge. The cost 
of transportation service should, therefore, be a matter of widespread 
interest. Each shipper or each buyer has to pay this charge, what- 
ever it may be; and he pays, in taxes, the subsidies which the gov- 
ernment may grant to a transportation carrier. The traffic club man 
wishes to have the lowest possible transportation rates. He also 
wishes to pay the smallest taxes. He should know the complete story 
of carrier rates. 

The time once was when we had a need for more transportation 
facilities than existed. We now have a surplus—due in great measure 
to the expansion of highway carriers and water carriers by means 
of large grants from the public treasuries. 

Economic Planning and Some Transportation Problems 

I am now going to consider some of the important transportation 
problems in terms of economic planning. These are highways and 
motor vehicles, maximum load of vehicle on certain highways, motor 
accidents, short line railroads and branch line railroads—abandonment, 
federal and state regulation of motor carriers, motor vehicle levies, 
inland water carriers, competition or monopoly in transportation, traf- 
fic and rates, and surplus of transportation. 

Highways and Motor Vehicles 


Most of the motor vehicle competition with the railroads is by 
motor carriers operating over the state system highways. Motor car- 
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riers on county highways compete slightly, if at all, with the rail- 
roads. Motor carriers on local roads and city streets do not compete 
at all with the railroads. 

We now have in this country over 300,000 miles of state system 
highways, connecting city with city, and largely paralleling the 240,000 
miles of railroads. The reconstruction or enlargement of these trunk 
highways, therefore, involves the railroads as well as the motor car- 
riers. 

If the railroads and the existing motor carriers are now supplying 
adequate and efficient transportation service at reasonable rates, it 
will mean a wasteful expenditure of public monies to build more high- 
way space for other motor carrier competitors, unless the additional 
space is called for largely by the non-commercial vehicles. Our rail 
facilities are far in excess of any demand for their services. Motor 
earrier facilities have had a vast expansion during the last six years. 
These and the rail facilities can now move a far greater traffic than 
is now available or is likely to be available during the next few years. 

Certain arterial city streets might well be enlarged and improved 
for use largely by the through motor carriers. To do this would not 
be a wasteful expenditure of public monies. Many of these streets are 
at present entirely inadequate to supply the space for the local vehicles, 
which should use them, as well as the space for the city to city motor 
carriers. And the enlargement and improvement of such arterial 
streets would not add to the competition between motor carriers and 
the railroads. 

These streets are essentially parts of a state trunk highway. It, 
therefore, seems reasonable to ask that the State Highway Department 
take over their enlargement or improvement and maintenance, and 
thereby relieve the pressure upon the city finances. It is, I think, 
clear that the cities should have a larger share of motor vehicle levies 
than they have been receiving. These levies have hitherto paid for 
only an insignificant part of the cost of constructing and maintaining 
city streets. 

In most of our states we have nearly completed the process of 
the building of trunk highways from population center to population 
center. In practically all of the states there are still large spots in 
which no adequate roads exist for the farmers. In these spots it 
would be a fruitful investment of public monies to build and main- 
tain a certain type of improved road, wherever a considerable amount 
of fertile, tillable land exists—to enable the farmers to haul their 
products to the best possible market, at reasonable transportation 
costs. Ineffective roads for such farmers mean higher prices to the 
city buyer of farm products and less sales of merchandise to the 
farmers. The type of road should, of course, correspond to the actual 
needs of transportation. 

In sections, where the farm lands are of low fertility and where 
their slope is excessive, it would be a more fruitful investment of 
public monies for the government to purchase, gradually, such lands 
and convert them into forests for lumber, game, fish and recreation 
and for water control. It would save very considerably on the cost 
of roads, since forest lands do not require as extensive roads or as 
expensive roads as farm lands. It would also save in the cost of 
schools and other government services, as soon as the occupants sold 
their holdings to the state or other unit of government and moved 
to places where they could make a larger yield. In several states, 
state aid now contributes from 50 cents to 70 cents to each dollar 
spent on roads, schools and relief in such sections; and the need fe. 
State aid never ends. 


Maximum Load of Vehicle on Certain Highways 


Traffic surveys, made in many places and in several states, reveal 
the important fact that about 92 per cent of the motor vehicle traffic 
does not need the type of highway which the remaining 8 per cent 
must have. The cost of constructing the highway demanded by the 
8 per cent of traffic is far greater than that of the highway needed by 
the 92 per cent. The pavement, and its substructures, must be thicker 
and stronger. It must have more width, less grade and curve and 
longer sight-distance. Each of these additions to the road means a 
large addition to the cost of construction. 

A survey made in New York State in 1934 brought out the vital fact 
‘that less than 2 per cent of all the motor vehicle traffic on the secondary 
roads of the state was of the heavy vehicle type. To build all these 
secondary roads so as to stand the pressure and wear of 2 per cent 
of the traffic, when 98 per cent of the traffic does not need such roads, 
would be economic waste on a very large scale. 


The cost of constructing a highway for the 8 per cent of the 
traffic—or for the 2 per cent—is so large that the state and local units 
of government cannot afford to build such highways unless the volume 
of heavy vehicle traffic is very important. There is not sufficient money 
in the treasury of any state or local government to pay the cost of 
building all their highways to provide for the heavy vehicles. Even if 
the funds were available, it would be a great waste of taxpayers’ money 
to do this. 

Economic planning and the public interest, therefore, demand that 
the state and local governments discontinue all efforts to construct 
highways for the heavy vehicles unless the traffic of such vehicles is 
Jarge. They also demand that the state and local governments fix 
the maximum weight of vehicle and load for each type of their high- 
— and prohibit any vehicle with greater weight from operation upon 

em. 


Motor Accidents 


In 1935, thirty-six thousand people in the United States were killed 
in motor vehicle accidents and 1,000,000 were injured. This is an 
enormous economic waste, as well as an appalling tragedy. No nation 
can stand such loss and tragedy for long. The only favorable thing 
about the horrible story is that people all over the land are waking 
up and beginning to glimpse the vital facts. 

Public safety is calling for legislative action for the establishment 
of more adequate and efficient state control of traffic on its highways— 
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an expensive thing. Economic planning is practically ready to suggest 
that the state reconstruct its major trunk highways, so as to make it 
physically impossible to have head-on or road intersection collisions. 
This means the building of two lanes on each side of the highway, 
with a non-passable strip between the two parts. It also means that 
all intersecting or side-roads should be so built that collision at the 
intersecting or approaching points will be made practically impossible. 
Such construction would, of course, call for a very large expenditure 
of public monies. The only possible escape from these large expendi- 
tures—for traffic control and for highway reconstruction—is through 
a profound change in the motorist’s actions. This is a thing not to 
be expected immediately. 


Short Line and Branch Line Abandonment 


During the period 1920-1934, 12,930 miles of railroads were aban- 
doned. Some of this mileage was that of second or third class rail- 
roads; some of it, branch lines of first class railroads. Thirty. per 
cent of the mileage of the first class railroads in 1932 was hauling 
only 2 per cent of the railroad traffic of the country. Since that time, 
the shrinkage has continued and has increaséd. 

Much of this mileage had slight traffic before the coming of the 
motor vehicle in a large way. Now the traffic which the railroads 
still move could be adequately handled by motor vehicles. The rail- 
roads would gain, by the abandonment of such mileage, in a substan- 
tial way. The chief reason why abandonment has not taken place 
more rapidly and on a larger scale has been the fact that the local 
units of government have been aware that they would lose revenue 
from taxes upon the railroad property. They have, therefore, offered 
opposition to abandonment. Sound economic planning calls for greater 
speed in the process of abandonment of such railroad mileage. 


Federal and State Regulation of Motor Carriers 


For many years, the federal government has regulated the rail- 
roads—perhaps too rigidly. It has not until very recently had any 
control over commercial motor carriers crossing state lines or moving 
into foreign countries. The Motor Carrier Act, of August 9, 1935, be- 
came effective in its entirety on April 1. This places upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has regulated the railroads, the 
authority and responsibility of regulating all commercial motor car- 
riers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. This regulation 
covers all common carriers by motor and all contract carriers by 
motor, in the important aspects of their operation, and of all com- 
mercial private motor carriers under the head of safety on the high- 
ways. , : 

The Commission has the authority over common carriers in mat- 
ters of services; uniformity of accounts and reports; qualifications of 
employes and their mximum hours of work; condition of vehicles and 
safety of their operation. The Commission has the same authority 
over the contract carriers except as to their services. For the private 
commercial motor carriers, the Commission may set up requirements 
as to the qualifications of employes and maximum hours of their work 
and also condition of equipment—anything vital to safety on the 
highways. 

Such regulation seems to justify itself on the ground of relative 
fairness to the railroads and motors, and on the ground of public 
interest. Any sound economic planning for transportation or for the 
other agents of economic life demands some kind of reasonable and 
effective regulation by the nation of interstate commercial motor car- 
riers. 


The results will probably be: (1) Tendency toward stabilization of 
motor transportation—certainly interstate motor transportation. (2) 
Tendency toward elimintion of the weak motor carrier. (3) Tendency 
toward higher rates for motor carrier servyice. They must pay higher 
wages for shorter hours of work and must supply better equipment 
and more liability protection. (4) Tendency toward some important 
coordination between the railroads and motor vehicles. , 


Regulation of the commercial motor carriers has come to be gen- 
eral throughout Europe. This regulation covers equipment, services, 
rates and safety of operation. Much of the driving force which brought 
about this regulation, within the past three or four years, came out 
of the conviction that the railroads were so fundamentally important 
and so absolutely necessary that their interest should be protected by 
the government against any unfair competition by motor carriers. 
There was no doubt in their minds that the railroads could perform 
much of the transportation service more efficiently and more econom- 
ically than could any other carrier. 

What about more effective regulation of intrastate commercial 
motor carriers? The states have had some success in regulating motor 
carriers of passengers operating in intrastate commerce. The tasks 
have been relatively simply, since most of the busses operate over 
regular routes and between fixed termini. 

The tasks involved in the regulation of motor trucks engaged in 
intrastate business have been difficult, and the success of regulation 
by the states has been very insignificant. The nature and variety of 
their operations have made this regulation difficult. In some states, 
like New York, New Jersey, etc., a large part of their business has 
been interstate. It has been impossible for states to regulate such 
movements except under the head of some protection to the state 
highways. The United States Supreme Court in 1925, in the Buck 
Case and in the Bush Case, ruled that state regulation of interstate 
motor carriers could not go beyond the action of reasonable protection 
of its highways. 

Now that the federal government is regulating the interstate motor 
carriers, it should be possible for each of the states to do something 
worth while in the regulation of the intrastate commercial motor 
carriers—whether common carrier, contract carrier, or private com- 
mercial carrer. State regulation will have to be, in certain things, 
different from federal regulation of interstate carriers. The type of 
service and its flexibility make this imperative. 


Conservation of the highways should be of major concern to all 
units of government; otherwise their financial resources, present and 
prospective, will be impaired. Highways are investments by the pub- 
lic and should always be used in the public interest. Damage to the 
highways depends upon the weight of vehicle and its load and its 
speed. Each unit of government should, therefore, conserve its high- 
ways and financial resources by fixing the maximum weight of vehicle 
and its load on each type of its roads. The United States Supreme 
Court has several times said that a state may do this to protect its 
property against damage. It should also protect its property against 
the damage from excessive speed of the vehicles. 


Motor Vehicle Levies 


No one now questions the fact that the levies on motor vehicles 
as a whole in each of our states have come to be large. The con- 
struction and maintenance of the state system roads have come to 
depend largely or completely upon the yield from these levies. The 
roads of the county and town or township now receive important 
contributions from the motor vehicle funds. City streets must still 
depend very largely upon other sources of revenue than apportionments 
from the state motor vehicle revenue. 

The total yield of motor vehicle levies is not now under question. 
The vital questions are: (1) Whether a part of the cost of highway 
construction and maintenance should be charged to the general public 
welfare, as is the case of public schools or governmental protection, 
or entirely to the users of the highways. (2) Whether each of the 
different groups of vehicles is paying its proper share. 

Prior to 20 years ago, the first question was never raised. For 
10 years it has been raised many times. Until recently, highways were 
considered as a part of the general public service of a state or local 
government. Today thousands of miles of highways have come to be 
for specific commercial use, as well as for general use. 

How much of the cost of construction and maintenance should 
be borne by the general public—the owners of passenger cars and 
small.trucks? How much by the commercial users? This Is a very 
vital question. It seems clear that the commercial vehicles should 
pay more than the extra costs of providing a certain type of highway 
for use largely by these vehicles. The value to them is certainly 
greater than the extra cost of building and maintaining these high- 
ways. It seems equally clear that the damage to the roads by the 
heavy commercial vehicles is very large; and that the hazards which 
they create are very important. 

This vital question has not yet been answered satisfactory in any 
of our states. We, therefore, do not know accurately whether the 
commercial motor carriers are now paying their fair share of the high- 
way costs. We are, however, of the opinion that generally they are 
not making a contribution to highway costs equal to its value to them 
or to the damage and hazard created by them. 


Inland Water Carriers 


We have had inland water carriers since the beginning of the 
country. Vast sums of public monies have been put into our canals 
and canalized rivers. The investments which have already been made 
should, of course, be salvaged as far as possible without spending much 
new money, provided the need for such transportation is unmistakably 
proven. Expenditure of public monies upon new inland waterways 
or upon the improvement of the old ones is another question. I 
think that sound economic planning of transportation and of the other 
agents of our economic life demands that we put no more money into 
inland waterways unless the proof of the need for such carriers is 
so clear that there can be no mistake about it. 

Let us consider a few examples. New York State constructed the 
Erie Canal, to connect Lake Erie with the Hudson River. The canal 
was put into operation in 1825. For many years the state realized well 
on its investment in the new carrier. When, however, the railroads 
had come to supply effective trasportation along the line of the canal, 
the yield began to shrink—finally to the zero point. Later on, the 
state reconstructed the old canal and named it the Barge Canal. The 
new canal now represents a public investment of nearly $300,000,000; 
and costs the taxpayers annually more than $10,000,000 for mainte- 
nance and interest chafges. The canal has a capacity of 20,000,000 
tons, but only approximately 4,000,000 tons have ever moved on it in 
any one year. The taxpayers are investing nearly $3 for each ton of 
freight which comes into the canal—most of it low-grade commodities. 

The Ohio River, upon which much money from the public treasury 
has been spent, supplies transportation for some low-grade commod- 
ities at a total cost, from rates and, interest on public funds, that is 
two times as much as the railroad rate on these or similar goods, 

On the upper Mississippi River traffic, the taxpayers are investing 
three times as much as the railroad rate on the same or similar 
traffic. On the Missouri River the story is an astounding one. In 
1929 the taxpayers paid in $7,900 for each ton mile of traffic. The lower 
Mississippi River offers a fair showing. The water carrier charges 
and the interest on the public investment combined make a rate per 
ton mile somewhat higher than the rate for the same kind of traffic by 
several of the railroads. 

In the Tennessee Valley, a vast amount of public money is being 
invested for the purpose of supplying water transportation as well as 
hydro electrical energy. Several rail lines and a number of highways 
now offer much more transportation than the present traffic calls for 
or than the future traffic will likely call for. The losses from naviga- 
tion on the Tennessee River must, therefore, be added to he cost of 
the generations of hydro electrical energy at its plants. 

The fact that the electrical energy produced on the river must 
be transmitted for long distances, to reach a sufficient number of con- 
sumers, means that either there will be a large shrinkage in the energy 
delivered or there must be a great increase in the investment in the 
transmission lines. In either case, the cost of delivered energy will 
be materially increased. 

The recent development of the high pressure, high temperature 
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steam boiler and engine shows that much more power can be pro- 
duced out of the same amount of coal. The Diesel engine has proven 
substantially the same thing—that the Diesel engine consuming crude 
oil can generate cheap power. 

By the time all of the proposed hydro stations on the Tennessee 
River and the Clinch River have been constructed, and their trans- 
mission lines built, it may be discovered that electrical energy can 
be generated in local steam or Diesel plants at a cost less than that 
of the supply from the river. stations, if all the items in the cost of 
energy from these stations are included—interest on investment for 
production and transmission and for navigation, as well as operating 
costs. 

Competition and Monopoly 

For many years there has been fairly little railroad competition 
except at certain points, at which two or more railroads have come 
together. Public interest in the United States has demanded that, at 
the important centers of population and industry, railroad competition 
should continue to exist. 

In some parts of the country the theory has been maximum compe- 
tition of motor and motor or motor and rail. In other parts, the 
tendency has been to prevent competition if existing carriers, rail or 
motor, are supplying a sufficient amount of transportation at reason- 
able rates. The general tendency has been largely toward monopoly 
in transportation—that, if the existing carrier is rendering adequate 
and efficient service, he should be protected against competition. 

The new Motor Carrier Act clearly points towards less competi- 
tion of carriers than we have had for some years—certainly in inter- 
state business. In the future the nation and many of the states may 
be inclined to say that, if there is sufficient transportation, rail or 
motor, another motor carrier may not come into operation. Texas 
passed a law in 1931 to the effect that all contract motor carriers 
operating within Texas must secure permits before they could operate; 
and that permits could not be granted unless there was proof of need. 
The United States Supreme Court in 1932, in Stephenson vs. Binford, 
sustained the Texas Act on the grounds of constitutionality. The 
Court ruled that the state has the right to protect its railroads as 
well as its highways—that railroads are fundamentally necessary for 
dependable transportation for its citizens. 


Traffic and Rates 


The railroads had their peak of passenger traffic in 1920. In 1933 
they did one-third as much passenger business as in 1920; they had 
lost two-thirds of their 1920 traffic. This was due in part to the de- 
pression, but in larger part to motor busses and private passenger 
ears. During 1920-33, travel desire had come to be four times as 
great as it was in 1920—largely created by the motor vehicles. 

The loss of passenger traffic by the railroads was also due to 
their failure to grasp the situation and to make sufficient effort to 
keep the traffic by means of new kinds of services and of lower rates. 
They can probably regain much of their lost traffic. Sound economic 
planning suggests that they do this. 

The railroads, freight forwarders, and the Railway Express Agency 
carried in 1932 only 46 per cent of the merchandise freight of the 
country; trucks hauled 54 per cent. The motor carriers supplied a 
complete servce; they moved the goods from the door of the shipper 
all the way to the door of the buyer, The railroads moved them from 
station to station; and the shipper and the buyer had to supply the 
local haulage. The total time of their movement was shorter than 
that by rail. They were ready to go at almost any hour within the 
24 hour period of the day and the night. Their tariffs were very simple 
and their rates were lower than the railroad rates. The railroad 
managers did not, for a time at least, follow the suggestions of 
economic planning. Now they are in process of making some recovery 
of their lost merchandise freight traffic. I think it would be in their 
interest, as well as that of the public, for the railroads to simplify 
their classification and rates for merchandise traffic, and also to make 
use of motor vehicles for the short hauls. 


Railroad freight traffic, carlot or merchandise, will probably not 
equal in the near future that of 1922-30. Industries have been in 
process of relocation and decentralization. A new type of high pres- 
sure, high temperature steam boiler and engine has come to produce 
more power out of the same amount of coal. The Diesel engine, con- 
suming crude oil, is supplying much power. The oil and gas pro- 
ducers are transporting more of their output by pipe line or by motor 
vehicle. The manufacturers and the wholesale merchants are using 
more private transportation. 


Hand-to-mouth buying has come to be general in all parts of the 
country. The merchant and the manufacturer alike are placing small 
orders and are calling for quick deliveries. Economic planning would 
suggest to the railroads that they change the size of many of their 
freight trains and their speed, to meet the new demands for freight 
transportation; and that they also make large use of motor trucks— 
not only for the local pick-up and delivery of package freight but also 
for many of the short line hauls. 


Surplus of Transportation 


We now have a surplus of transportation in many parts of the 
country; and this will probably be the condition for years to come. 
Population growth is slowing down materially. We will likely have 
in this country a practically stationary population by 1975. Immigra- 
tion, which until about 20 years ago was a most important factor in 
our population growth, no longer brings foreigners into our midst. 
There seems to be sufficient reason to think that it will not during the 
next 30 or 40 years. 

A large excess of births over deaths continued for many years 
to replenish and multiply our population. But this process of growth 
seems to have nearly come to an end. The excess of births over deaths 
is now only slight. If this continues to be the case for the next three 
or four decades—a certainty unless we have a profound change in our 
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ideals on the size of the famly—our population will soon come to a 
stationary point. 

To build more transportation facilities, through means of contri- 
butions from the public treasuries, when we now have a large surplus 
in many places, cannot, I think, be justified on economic grounds or 
on the grounds of public welfare. Joint effort on the part of the 
governments, state and federal, and the private carriers to bring about 
a reduction in the surplus of transportation would seem to be an act 
of wisdom. A certain amount of coordination of the different carriers 
would also seem to be a thing of wisdom. 

This surplus of transportation cannot be ignored or forgotten by 
those who have the authority and the responsibility to supply trans- 
portation facilities at public expense. To add to the existing surplus, 
unless the need in particular places and sections is unmistakably clear, 
is to accentuate the fierce and wasteful competition between the dif- 
ferent carriers, which we have had for at least five years. To do this 
is to spend public monies where and when they are not needed in the 
public interest. 


There was a brief discussion of the address from the floor, 
participated in by Mr. Barham, of Nashville, Prof. G. Lloyd 
Wilson and Dr. Raper himself. 


Committee Reports 


At the afternoon session the report of the finance commit- 
tee was made by the secretary of the association in the absence 
of Walter Bockstahler, chairman. It showed cash on hand 
of $3,800 with the expenses of this convention yet to be paid. 
The secretary said there was nearly enough advertising in sight 
to pay for the next issue of the Associated Traffic Clubs Bulle- 
tin containing the minutes of this convention. 

J. H. Butler, chairman, reported for the speakers’ com- 
mittee. 

D. S. Mackie, chairman of the membership committee, 
reported that, since the last meeting six months ago, the 
membership had grown from 69 to 82 clubs, the total number 
of resident and non-resident members of such clubs being 
18,961. He said there were 358 individual sustaining mem- 
bers, a showing that he considered pretty poor. He said it 
was hoped to have a hundred member clubs by the time of 
the fall meeting. 

Mr. Peterson, of Springfield, Ill., who had been vice chair- 
man of the membership committee, newly appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to obtain individual sustaining 
members, came in for his share of the credit. He asked for at 
least 250 new sustaining members as the quota for the next 
six months. 


Education and Research 


G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion and research, reported as follows: 


The half year since the Indianapolis convention has been a busy 
one and, it is to be hoped, a productive period in the history of the 
educational program of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The 
activities of the committee on education and research has taken 
various forms: 

1. Talks before traffic clubs, traffic study groups, and groups of 
traffic and transportation students in educational institutions upon 
subjects related to transportation and traffic management, including 
the work of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America; 

2. The assistance of traffic clubs or traffic study groups by sug- 
gesting programs, topics, outlines, or references; 

3. The assistance of individual students interested in the field of 
traffic and transportation by supplying material for study and sug- 
gestions for preparing themselves for more effective work; and 
: 4. The editing of The Trafficgram. 

Progress in educational work among traffic clubs is indicated by 
the heavy -correspondence with the officers of the clubs or those in 
charge of educational programs reporting progress of the existing 
programs, or announcing the establishment of new programs. Over 
40 clubs are known to conduct traffic study groups or classes or traffic 
forum meetings or to sponsor courses in transportation and traffic 
management conducted by educational institutions, and several clubs 
which heretofore have not been interested in educational work are 
evidencing interest in this type of activity. 

The editing of The Trafficgram has occupied much time and given 
the editor not a little concern in the effort to please as many clubs 
and individuals as humanly possible. The editor of The Trafficgram 
receives regularly about 30 traffic club publications and correspondence 
from about 60 member clubs. Some of the clubs which communicate 
with the editor of The Trafficgram publish regular journals and it 
is requested again that all clubs put him upon the mailing list. The 
editor has included in The Trafficgram such of these items as, in 
his opinion, are apt to be of interest to a considerable number of 
clubs, significant as representing the type of activities of the clubs, 
suggestive of topics or speakers of interest to other clubs, or other- 
wise pertinent to traffic and transportation educational work, The 
editor does not claim supernatural wisdom in the discriminating selec- 
tion of these items and, although he has received evidence that the 
selection pleases some, he has been made aware that they displease 
others. He is open to criticism and suggestions and is grateful to 
those who have taken the time and trouble to be constructively critical 
and helpful. 


The policy of the editor of The Trafficgram has been to interpret 
according to his ability the objectives of the publication stated by the 
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unanimous vote of the board of directors in meeting at Baltimore in 
October, 1933: 

1. The dissemination of suggested topics for addresses and papers 
at traffic club meetings for the general membership of the clubs. 

2. The distribution of topics for debate or discussion at traffic 
ciub forum meetings. 

3. The distribution of suggested courses of study in traffic and 
transportation subjects to be pursued by individuals or groups seeking 
to broaden their technical educational horizons or deepen their ap- 
preciation of traffic and transportation. 

4. The complication of selected reading lists in transportation 
economics for those who wish to enrich their appreciation of the 
history, economic and social background of their life work. 

5. Suggestions for those who direct or those who are interested 
in traffic and transportation work. 

The editor has attempted to achieve these objectives by prepar- 
ing outline courses of study, programs, topics, reading lists, and sug- 
gestins of his own, transmitted to him from others, and also by 
publishing what other clubs or groups are doing or planning along 
these lines. 

The six members of The Trafficgram comprising Volume III, Nos. 
1 to 6, inclusive, appearing between November, 1935, and April, 1936, 
aggregate 77 pages—an average of over 12 pages an issue. Only one 
long paper of about 3,000 words was published. The educational 
activities of 48 different member clubs were mentioned. Attention was 
called to 18 recent publications in the field of transportation and traffic 
management which the editor believed would be of interest to indi- 
viduals or groups. Over two hundred topics for addresses, discussions, 
debates, or study were suggested in the six numbers. Approximately 
a dozen news items were published because they appeared to the 
editor to afford possible materials for discussion. About 20 refer- 
ences were made to various activities of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America. A dozen quotations were made from the publications of 
member clubs. One educational committee report was reproduced in 
full because, in the opinion of the editor, it reflected admirably the 
significant educational activities of the club and because it was an 
excellent report of the activities. 

How well The Trafficgram has filled its purpose and what changes 
and improvements can be made in it are matters upon which the 
editor again requests criticism and suggestions of officers, directors, 
and members. 

The board of directors referred to the chairman of the committee 
on education and research for his opinion upon the question of whether 
or not the significant papers presented at the conventions of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America should be published in book form. 
After considering the matter, the board of directors by action April 
27, 1936, ordered the matter stricken from the docket. 

The preparation of a study course outline in air transportation 
by the committee on education and research was authorized by the 
board meeting at the Indianapolis convention in October, 1935. This 
outline is in course of preparation and will be completed, as soon as 
certain materials are available, as one of the summer monthly mem- 
bers of The Trafficgram. 

Professor Lewis C. Sorrell’s suggestion at the Indianapolis con- 
vention that a study course outline be prepared in railroad organiza- 
tion, operation, and traffic, was referred to the chairman of your 
committee who now reports that he concurs in the suggestion that 
such an outline be authorized by the board to be prepared by such 
person or persons as the board directs between the present con- 
vention and the fall convention of 1936 to be distributed late in the 
summer or early in the fall of the-present year. 

The board of directors, April 27, 1936, by unanimous vote, directed 
the chairman of the committee on education and research to prepare 
such an outline with such assistance as he considered necessary. 

In concluding an overly-long report the chairman wishes to thank 
those who have aided in the work and to thank the association cad 
the privilege of serving it to the best of his ability. 


Address by Purdy 


The second formal address was by Harry L. Purdy, assis- 
tant professor of Economics, Dartmouth College. His subject 
was: “A Proposed Change in Federal Regulatory Policy 
Toward Transportation.” He spoke as follows: 


In the general field of industry the competition of private firms has 
been relied on for the creation of adequate production at reasonable 
and non-discriminatory prices. It is assumed that under pressure 
from competitors the individual producer must seek relatively efficient 
methods of production and must sell his product at prices that do not 
yield abnormally large returns over the long run. In contrast, in the 
transportation field the recognized weakness of competitive regulation 
has led, over a period of years, to extensive government regulation of 
the industry. Competitive pricing by private management has given 
way in large measure for price-fixing through commission control. The 
initiation of rates remains a duty of private management but the pri- 
vate function has been largely emasculated by public controls. 

The need for public controls in the railroad field did not arise from 
the functional failure of competition but from the presence of a mixture 
of monopoly and competitive conditions that rendered competitive 
control of the industry impracticable. In 1885, competition was pic- 
tured by the Cullom Committee as existing only at the great commer- 
cial centers. As a result, the large number of non-competitive interior 
points suffered unreasonable and discriminatory rates. 


In recent years the state of competition in transportation has un- 
dergone revolutionary change. The condition which the Cullom Com- 
mittee found, and the condition which continued into the present de- 
cade, is manifestly not present today. The development of the highway 
instrumentality has not only introduced a competitor that is virtually 
omnipresent but, through joint operations, has materially widened the 
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range of competition of the older instrumentalities. It has become ob- 
vious that there is a substantial and controlling competition between 
highway, waterway, and railway instrumentalities. With the transfor- 
mation of competition a reconsideration of existing public controls ap- 
pears to be desirable. Commission rate-fixing and extensive authorita- 
tive controls have been necessary in the past but are costly in both 
their direct administrative expense and in their inflexibility. As the 
breadth and complexity of regulation increase with its spread over new 
instrumentalities these ‘‘costs’’ increase in marked degree. Extensive 
regulatory values may be found in competitive control of transporta- 
tion and, it is sufficient at this point to record that, other things being 
equal, the maximum use of competitive controls, and a maximum 
reliance on private management, is in the public interest. 

This conclusion will not pass unchallenged. An opinion of James 
C. Bonbright written in 1928 may appear to challenge the value of 
competitive controls: 

‘“‘We need still recognize that the attempt to carry over into the 
field of the large-scale monopoly the same price system that is as- 
sumed to prevail in the field of the small competitive enterprise, is 
bound to result in a serious misfit. One reason why it is a misfit is 
that the competitive price system disregards so ruthlessly the financial 
needs of the individual producer . . . As long as competition is full 
and free this process, harsh though it may be to the unfortunate pro- 
ducer, may serve very well the interests of the consumer.’’ 

The attempt, through regulation, to reproduce the conditions of 
competition in a large scale monopolistic industry may be unwise but 
the thesis is not pertinent to the present national transportation 
situation. First, desirable coordination and combination will un- 
questionably reduce the present large number of independent compet- 
ing agencies but will not recreate the condition that existed when one 
hundred railroad systems performed all but insignificant proportions 
of the transportation service of the country. Second, the competitive 
regulation of transportation rates would not introduce the harshness 
of competition into the transportation field. Even with effective com- 
mission control of rates, service competition can be as harsh and 
destructive as the worst of misdirected rate competition. The difficulty 
of applying authoritative rate-fixing and of regulating service compe- 
tition in an industry where vigorous competition exists create strong 
support for a search for effective competitive controls. Traditional 
authoritative controls need revaluation in light of the changed condi- 
tions in the industry. 


There has been no transportation regulation as such and an evalu- 
ation of regulation must lead mainly into a study of railroad regulation 
and the need and propriety of applying such authoritative controls to 
the transportation system. Regulatory policy must be shaped to bring 
effective regulation to those carrier instrumentalities whose services are 
potentially interchangeable in the meeting of the shippers demands for 
service. The failure to apply regulation over that jurisdiction will 
mean that the evils that are prevented in one field can exist without 
restraint in other fields. And further, the effectiveness of any form 
of control in one field will be nullified by the substitution of the serv- 
ices of inadequately controlled agencies whenever the immediate self- 
interest of the shipper suggests such substitution. 


From a study of the current rate levels of the several instrumen- 
talities and from a study of traffic diversion among these instrumen- 
talities it appears that the highway carrier, the rail carrier, and the 
coastal, intercoastal, and inland waterway carriers offer services that 
can be substituted to meet the shippers demands for service. The 
preparation of a transportation policy must clearly give consideration 
to these carrier instrumentalities. Among these instrumentalities it 
appears feasible to exclude from consideration only bona fide private 
carriers—those exclusively serving industrial concerns through direct 
industrial ownership or through long term lease. The sale of services 
of ‘‘public’’ carriers that solicit traffic in the open market—and this 
will include the services of many so-called contract carriers—must come 
under the regulation of whatever control is prepared for the industry. 
Such classification of carriers cannot be enlarged on here although 
proper classification is essential to consideration of this problem and has 
not yet been legislatively made. There is no evidence of a satisfactory 
principle of classification in the motor carrier legislation of 1935 with 
its division of motor carriers into common, contract and private car- 
riers. 


General Rate Regulation 


An evaluation of the existing authoritative control of the general 
level of rates in the transportation field will obviously concentrate 
attention on the regulation embodieg in Section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. This evaluation needs to be made in terms of the need 
for and the acceptability of the regulation for the transportation sys- 
tem comprised of the competing agencies operating on the highways, 
waterways, and railways. Specific enquiry needs to be made into the 
economic acceptability of the objectives of the railroad regulation and 
the quality of the administrative mechanism provided. 


In the 1919 Senate debates on railroad regulation Senator Cummins 
proposed that Congress would find the ultimate solution to the earning 
problems of the carriers in consolidation which would group strong 
and weak roads in balanced systems. He observed that consolidation 
could not take place in any considerable degree for a number of years 
—complete consolidation probably not before ten or twelve years. An 
immediate rate policy was formulated and presented by the Senator 
in Section Six of the Senate bill. This section contained rate regula- 
tion substantially as it appeared in the Esch-Cummins Act. Senator 
Cummins insisted that it was necessary, in considering return of the 
railroad properties to the owners, to bear in mind that not only must 
past investors be treated fairly but railroad credit must be sustained 
through a rate control that would assure a return on carrier property 
sufficient to attract added capital to the industry. He believed that 
51%4% provided was larger than was needed but stated his willingness 
to bow to the will of the Committee because he was ‘‘so much con- 
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cerned in securing a bill which would make certain adequate facilities 
for the commerce of the country...” 

The Congressional purpose in preparing Section 15a appears clearly 
to be the encouragement of investment in the railroad fleld on the part 
of private investors. The purpose is not altered by the 1933 amend- 
ment. In the New England Divisions Case the Supreme Court observed 
this purpose in the rate-fixing control. In United States versus Louisi- 
ana, 1934, it held that intra-state rates must not be permitted to thwart 
“the broad purpose of section 15a to maintain an efficient transportation 
system through enabling the carriers to earn a fair return.”’ 

The accepted purpose of the rate-fixing control instituted in 1920 
has been generally described in the terms ‘‘adequate facilities’’, or its 
corollary, ‘‘adequate service’’, and in the related concept of a ‘‘fair 
return’’. To Congress in 1920 these terms meant, respectively, an in- 
crease in railroad facilities and a return that would attract additional 
investment into the field. Senator Cummins was merely representing 
the currently accepted point of view when he insisted that the great 
need in the transportation field was increased transportation service: 

“I take it for granted that the chief desire of the American people 
is that their commerce may be supplied with adequate facilities for 
transportation. The country has suffered more in the last year on ac- 
count of the inability of producers to reach their markets freely and 
promptly than from any other one cause, and while they want trans- 
portation at the lowest practicable cost, their overwhelming demand is 
for transportation itself.’’ 

If the problem were only as simple as that! If the choice lay 
between having ‘‘transportation’’ and not having it the decision would 
probably be easy. But the real problem centers in the question—How 
much of this service is desired? The last two lines o1 the above 
quotation suggests that the quantity of service which shippers want 
can be disassociated from the price which they must pay for that 
service. Unfortunately it can not. It is true enough that, rather than 
be without some small amount of transportation service, shippers 
would pay almost any price; but the problem is to determine how 
much additional service buyers will pay for, at a price that will cover 
all the costs of performing that service. 

It must be granted that in 1920 the relationship between the quan- 
tity of service shippers wanted and the price they would pay was, as 
Senator Cummins suggests, unimportant. The quantity of service 
demanded at prices approximating cost of the service had definitely 
outstripped the quantity that could then be produced. In the past 
decade that condition has clearly changed. Neither railroad facilities 
nor general transportation facilities over the country as a whole have 
been under-developed in the five years following 1930 nor do they 
appear to be inadequate to meet the probable demands of the next five 
years. Consideration of the future brings out the most serious com- 
plaint against the rate formula, namely that it serves to obscure the 
condition of investment in the regulated field. 

In the competitive field of industry prices tend to be fixed at the 
level at which sellers can move their current output. If over-investment 
in facilities has occurred, the quantity of the product which is produced 
can only be sold at prices that do not yield the “‘going’’ rate of return 
on the investment. But the railroad rate formula is a price-fixing 
measure, so prices are not free to reveal the condition of investment. 
Clearly, before such a rate-making rule is acceptable, reliance must 
be placed in some assumption concerning the condition of investment 
in the fleld. If it can be assumed that the field is over-invested, a 
“fair return’’ must be one low enough to discourage new investment 
from entering the field and, in time, bring about a withdrawal of 
some of the existing capital. On the other hand, if the industry is 
under-invested a fair return is one that will be high enough to attract 
additional investment. Post-war conditions made this latter assumption 
tenable in 1920 but its present acceptability must be seriously in ques- 
tion. What actually was prepared in the rate-making rule appears no 
more than temporary legislation designed to meet the engrossing prob- 
lem of post-war operations. Unfortunately it has been continued, 
without essential modification, as a general theory of rate-making. 


Regulation by Rate Formula 


Review of the administration of the rate formula shows the regu- 
latory authority finally appreciating, as Congress had not, the limits 
of any price-fixing power. Until the rise of competing transportation 
instrumentalities in the late years of the decade the Commission was 
able to accept the Congressional mandate, and search for the lowest 
level of charges that promised to yield net returns that would attract 
investment. 

It is certain, even without the general decline in demand occasioned 
by the depression, that the increase in transportation facilities in the 
railways, highways, and waterways, would have brought to the Com- 
mission's attention the possibility that the rail carriers possessed facil- 
ities sufficient to supply the demand for service that would fall to them. 
Certainly, by 1931, the Commission's concern in the fifteen percent case 
was not with the discovery of a rate level that would yield a return 
to the carriers sufficient to attract additional investment into the field. 
Its concern was with the discovery of a rate level that would permit 
the carriers to move as large a volume of traffic as seemed possible 
and would offer whatever support was possible to railway credit. Rev- 
enue that would attract additional investment was no longer of con- 
trolling importance. The Commission recognized that, at least for the 
period of the depression, the full use of existing facilities was impos- 
sible unless the services were sold at destructively low rates. 

Regardless of depression results, an industry that continues to 
operate under a formula that attracts additional capital must reach a 
stage of development in which it possesses adequate facilities. Further 
increase in the capacity to produce services would entail wasteful in- 
vestment and rate instability as capacity increased beyond current 
demands for service. If the field has taken more productive resources 
than it can use efficiently the authoritative rate-fixing offers no assist- 
ance to the discovery and correction of the condition. The regulatory 
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body discovers the condition by its inability to follow the rate-fixing 
formula and must adopt its price policy to meet the condition by 
ignoring the formula. 

The rate formula would be no more valuable for the regulation 
of the transportation system than it has been in railroad regulation. 
Here the requisites of a sound price-fixing rule would be the same as 
those required in the railroad field; the condition of investment in each 
of the instrumentalities and in the transportation system as a whole 
should be revealed and means provided to increase or decrease these 
facilities as proper economy demanded. But the same disabilities 
would attach to the rate formula as now attaches to it in its application 
in the railway field. Price-fixing immediately prevents prices from per- 
forming the function they tend to perform in competitive industry of 
revealing whether an oversupply or undersupply of service is being 
produced. No other guide is supplied. The regulatory authority at- 
tempting to apply such regulation over the transportation system 
would have to rely on the vague indications yielded by general business 
conditions and the conflicting demands of interested parties for the 
information respecting the adequacy of facilities. 


The Regulation of Discrimination 


Railroad regulation against discrimination was not developed to 
meet competitive conditions as they have existed for some years in the 
transportation field. In large part the Forty-Ninth Congress saw the 
need for discrimination regulation arising out of the negation of com- 
petition. 

The Cullom committee, whose report in 1885 stressed the need for 
legislation against discrimination, found the waterways an ineffective 
competitor. The committee observed that, in the absence of regula- 
tion, the rail carrier is ‘‘practically and actually the sole and final 
arbiter upon all disputed questions . . . as to whether rates are rea- 
sonable or unjust discrimination has been practiced.’’ Certainly com- 
petition existed between rail carriers but only to create conditions of 
competition ‘‘at the great commercial centres and in favored localities 
and ... for the larger shippers who are able to take care of them- 
selves.”’ 

Until very recent years these same conditions existed. The typical 
railway encountered the competition of other rail cafriers and other 
instrumentalities at many points. However, there remained a large 
part of the traffic that was solicited under non-competitive conditions. 
These circumstances placed heavy demands on the authoritative con- 
trol. Rates at non-competitive points must be controlled to prevent 
the establishment of monopoly charges and the subsequent evil of dis- 
crimination. In the place of tremendously burdensome price-fixing in 
all these non-competitive markets reliance was in large part placed in 
rate comparisons. In general, the carrier’s charge for a service ren- 
dered a particular region or a particular commodity was made to con- 
form to the rate extended to other regions or commodities demanding 
similar service. In this fashion, reasonable rates for non-competitive 
markets were established by forced conformance to rates established 
under competitive conditions. The prohibition of discrimination thus 
served to lessen the burden of extensive price-fixing demanded by the 
wide-spread weakness in the competitive regulation of rates. 

The use of discrimination prohibitions was extended to the major 
competitor of the rail carriers in the motor carrier act of 1935. In 
this extension Congress sought some solution for the untenable posi- 
tion in which regulation had placed the rail carriers. That the best 
available solution is to be found in that policy is questionable. Prob- 
ably for the first time in the history of transportation in the United 
States actual and potential competition exists in sufficient degree to 
question the advisability of reliance on authoritative prohibitions of 
discrimination. 

Competition that is vigorous and extensive does not itself create 
discrimination. Where discrimination does appear in competitive cir- 
cumstances it arises out of faulty control of supply that tends to be 
corrected by a discriminately low rate for the service that is over- 
supplied. An economically acceptable rate must reflect conditions of 
supply and discrimination on this basis is not uneconomic. Rates that 
are reasonable, per se, cannot create uneconomic discrimination. 

Despite the strides competition has made in the past decade, 
single agencies still serve many markets or many of the products of 
a market. Admittedly, under such circumstances, the shipper will need 
protection against the monopoly power of the transportation agent. 
It appears that the authoritative control of maximum rates, for traf- 
fic solicited under non-competitive conditions and the competitive 
determination of rates for the mass of traffic comprise an effective 
rate control that will not be assisted by statutory prohibitions of 
locality and commodity discrimination. Competitive developments in 
the transportation field not only increase the feasibility of competi- 
tive regulation of rates but for several reasons render authoritative 
control of discrimination less valuable for the regulation of transporta- 
tion than it was formerly for railroad regulation. 

First, discrimination regulation makes a material contribution to 
the regulation of an industry only when the typical business unit is 
large. The value of discrimination regulations for the transportation 
system lies in the use of rate comparisons for the determination of 
reasonable rates for non-competitive traffic. These comparisons can 
be of importance only where the typical transportation agency serves 
a large number of markets. For the existence of discrimination the 
one agency must participate in both rates out of which the claim of 
discrimination grows. Where a single agency serves a large number 
of commodities and a large number of markets a wide range of rate 
comparisons is available to provide a check on unreasonable rates. 
Rate comparisons were available as a very effective rate control when 
a few large railway agencies comprised the transportation system. As 
presently constituted, the transportation system contains a large num- 
ber of independent agencies, particularly in the highway field. Many 
rates will not be reached by discrimination regulation. Where com- 
petition does not exist to set reasonable rates, the traffic will be served 
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by one agency which may well set up no rates for other areas or other 
commodities from which rate comparisons can be made. The whole 
burden of rate regulation in this case will be thrown on the rate-fixing 
power of the regulatory body. 

Second, the application of discrimination prohibitions to an in- 
dustry composed of a few very large operators and many small oper- 
ators will bring undesirable results in the form of rate-cutting and 
rate instability. In a competitive market the would-be price-cutter 
tends to be restrained by the knowledge that his action in cutting 
prices below an economic level will bring similar action from other 
producers. The result would be unprofitable to all. But discrimination 
provisions by reducing the ability of the large operator to meet price- 
cutting in one market tends to encourage price-cutting by small oper- 
ators who are outside the reach of the discrimination prohibitions. At 
the best a severe burden will be thrown on the minimum rate control 
of the regulatory body. At the worst, instability and irresponsible 
operation will create impossible conditions for the transportation in- 
dustry and for the shipper. 

The growth of competition in the transportation system and the 
faults of authoritative regulation of rate discrimination provide strong 
support for public reliance on competitive regulation. Even where 
competition does not exist, the discrimination prohibition appears of 
little value; where a single agency—for example, a highway carrier— 
serves one producing area, locality discrimination does not arise; per- 
sonal discrimination will be readily prevented by requirements concern- 
ing the adherence to published rates; and commodity discrimination 
in the final analysis involves a determination of rate reasonableness 
that can be better attacked directly through the authoritative control of 
maximum rates. 

It is true that, where an agency is the sole transportation means 
serving two or more areas, the prohibition of place, commodity, and 
personal discrimination would be of assistance to the authoritative 
regulation of maximum rates which is required by the monopoly con- 
dition. However, the serious disabilities that attach to necessarily 
general prohibitions of personal, commodity, and place discrimination 
and the pervasiveness of competition appear to supply adequate war- 
rant for reliance on maximum rate regulation and the elimination from 
regulation of the authoritative prohibitions of discrimination. 

The potentialities of such policy merit extended examination and 
there is danger at this time that consideration will not be given to it. 
Railway proponents will be inclined to rest content with the results of 
the highway legislation of 1935. The interest of highway operators will 
probably be concentrated on the administration of the present policy 
rather than on the needed reconsideration of the merits of the policy. 


Control of Investment 


The experiences of the past few years may not create confidence 
in the competitive regulation of transportation. But destructive rate- 
cutting and rate instability cannot properly be viewed as products of 
competition. In part, these faults arose from the inequalities that 
existed in regulation; in part, from depression conditions; and, in 
part, from a technical revolution in transportation that introduced the 
highway instrumentality to a completely new place in the transpor- 
tation scheme of the country. 


The appearance of the highway competitor created a tremendous 
increase in transportation facilities. Destructive rate-cutting followed 
when transportation agencies found their capacity to produce far ex- 
ceeded the quantity of the service that shippers would buy at ‘“‘reason- 
able’ rates. However, it must be recognized that the over-supply of 
facilities responsible for rate and service instability is not an essen- 
tial attribute of competition but was merely the result of the appear- 
ance and early development of a new instrumentality. In periods of 
dynamic change no control—neither government nor competitive—will 
prevent maladjustments that seriously disturb the industry. 


Although competition itself cannot fairly be blamed for the trans- 
portation condition of the last five years it is true taht competitive 
direction of large scale industry has resulted frequently in an excessive 
duplication of fixed equipment. As a result, prices decline and invested 
values are lost until the faulty condition corrects itself. The willing- 
ness of producers to sacrifice their capital in uneconomic investment 
may not be of public concern generally. However, in the transporta- 
tion field the effects of over-production in the form of rate instability 
and the probable deterioration of the quality of service appear, in view 
of the importance of the industry, to justify the creation of public 
aids for the competitive control. 


It should be apparent that the traditional rate regulation offers no 
satisfactory control. Such regulation assumes that the supply of trans- 
portation service, the factor that most needs control, is already properly 
adjusted. It would seem reasonable to focus the public control directly 
on the condition needing control—the supply of investment and the 
consequent capacity to produce transportation services. When capacity 
is properly developed all but the least efficient producers in the field 
possess the ability to sell the services they can produce at rates that 
are sufficient to cover costs. Efficient production and stable, non-dis- 
criminatory rates would follow, as a matter of course. 

To control the supply of transportation service it would be neces- 
sary to add specific content to the finding of public convenience and 
necessity required as sanction for any increase in the productive ca- 
pacity of the industry. The purpose of the control would be the 
prevention of dangerous overproduction that might occur under un- 
restrained competitive guidance of the industry. Dangerous overpro- 
duction may be discerned when there is any considerable decline in 
the productivity of investment in the regulated field below that which 
is normal for the general field of competitive industry. 


When the return being earned on the values invested in a trans- 
portation instrumentality in an area is definitely below the ‘‘going’’ 
rate of return, any increased capacity from added investment is not 
only wasteful but will create the feared instability of competitively- 
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determined rates. Under such conditions the regulatory authority 
would refuse the required certificate. 

The administrative requirements of such control would be two- 
fold. First, the determination of the percentage return which would 
be accepted as a sign that further investment in the instrumentality 
concerned was against the public interest. The return would lie some- 
where between, say, five and one half per cent and the return neces- 
sary to cover the fixed obligations of the instrumentality in the area. 
The discretion of the regulatory body might be invoked to fix the 
definite percentage inside some such stated limits. 

The second administrative requirement would be the reproduction 
cost valuation of the present investment in each instrumentality esti- 
mated at current normal price levels. Such valuation is readily avail- 
able for the rail carriers and similar valuation would have to be made 
for the highway and waterway carriers. Though this latter task would 
be tremendously simpler than valuation of the rail carriers has been, 
it is impossible to deny that the control of supply would entail heavy 
duties for the administrative authority. However, if it can be assumed 
that unrestricted competitive control of transportation is not acceptable, 
the control is superior to the only alternative—authoritative fixing of 
the level of rates for the competing railway, highway, and waterway 
instrumentalities. 

The dominant characteristic of the transportation industry appears 
to be the competition that has recently pervaded the whole industry. 
The task of administrative rate-fixing is made markedly difficult by 
that competition. The relationship of the rates of the agencies com- 
prising the competing instrumentaliities is of paramount importance to 
the private operator. When the success or failure of competing agencies 
and instrumentalities may be determined in an administrative tribunal, 
the frequency with which the authoritative control is invoked and the 
difficulty of establishing proper rate relations will throw extreme bur- 
dens on the administrative authority. Such control appears essentially 
inconsistent with the preservation of private ownership and operation 
of the industry. The inconsistency will manifest itself in an excessive 
regulatory burden. 

The proposed control of supply presents itself as an authoritative 
assistance wholly subservient to the competitive control. Only when 
private enterprise has persisted in increasing transportation facilities 
in the face of discouragingly low returns does the control operate. In 
general, the control identifies itself with the interest of the transpor- 
tation operator in the successful operation of his business and with 
the interest of the shipper in an adequate transportation service and in 
rate stability. The regulation is perfectly consistent with the ruling 
competitive condition and the frequency with which the control would 
be invoked may reasonably be expected to be small. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it can only be briefly observed that certain traditional 
controls may be advantageously continued and extended in use. Pub- 
lication and adherence requirements have been laid on the rail carriers 
in the past and are necessary to an open and informed competition. 
Shippers are, thereby, promised a certain measure of stability in rates 
and personal discrimination is effectively controlled. In addition, the 
knowledge necessary to an intelligent choice is made available to ship- 
pers. Adequate provision has been made for publicity for the rates 
of common carriers by highway in the motor carrier act of 1935. For 
the contract carrier, only publicity of minimum rates is required. 
Where the contract carrier is in actuality a ‘‘public’’ carrier, the lim- 
ited requirement is not adequate. Publicity for the charges of the 
inland waterway carrier is needed and the publication of actual in 
place of maximum rates should be demanded of the coastal common 
carrier. 

Maximum rate regulation is now applied unevenly over the com- 
peting carriers that make up the present national transportation sys- 
tem. However, the danger of monopoly charges is so small that ex- 
tension of the control is not needed for the protection of the shipper. 
On the other hand, the restricted scope of the minimum rate control 
demands attention. With intelligent competitive control of trans- 
portation supported by an effective control of supply, destructive rate- 
cutting should not appear. For the present, the minimum rate control 

ay be needed, although, after the industry adjusts itself to the pres- 

ce of the highway carrier, the demands made on the control would 
be small. At this point, granting that there is value in commission 
control of minimum rates, we certainly must recognize that minimum 
rate regulation for railway and highway carriers in many regions is 
meaningless and useless as long as coastal, intercoastal, and inland 
waterway carriers may reduce rates at will. 

Experience should show that the profit seeking of private manage- 
ment, once freed from extensive restraint, will. produce adequate serv- 
ic at reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. The interest of the 
shipper seems ably safeguarded by the presence of competing carriers. 
If the competitive control appears unable to prevent over-investment in 
transportation facilities then some control of supply must be invoked 
to prevent rate instability that is injurious to the operator and to the 
shipper. 

In the preparation of transportation regulation little consideration 
has been given to the current potentialities of competition. In part, 
that neglect is a result of the failure to recognize the proper jurisdic- 
tion of regulation and the unequal restraints imposed on private man- 
agement in the several transportation fields. Public regulation of 
transportation did not keep pace with the revolutionary change in 
transportation techniques. The resulting competitive disorder was 
merely symptomatic but was frequently accepted as proof of a func- 
tional failure. In addition, the phenomenon of a forceful and wide- 
spread competition is new and the necessary reconsideration of the 
essentials of regulatory policy is politically retarded by its difficulty. 
The piecemeal extension of traditional controls will always appear 
more practicable. 


Inasmuch as the speaker at the banquet that evening was 
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MOVING THE WORLD’S LARGEST “EYE” 


ONLY THE 


$6,000,000 telescopic “mir- 
ror” transported safely across 
continent by rail—the only 
mode of transportation ca- 


pable of doing such a job! 


Over two years ago, in the great 
glass works at Corning, New 
York, the world’s largest and 
most powerful “eye” was cast. 
Weighing 20 tons, more than 
200 inches in diameter, this 
widely discussed telescopic 
“mirror” was then placed in an 
annealing furnace where, for a 
full year, it cooled off, before be- 
ginning its long journey across 
the continent to the California 
Institute of Technology Ob- 
servatory atop Mt. Palomar. 
Shipping this enormous piece 
of glass presented a major trans- 


NEW YORK 





poration problem. Precious as 
jewels, fragile as eggshell, it 
faced a 3300-mile trip filled 
with many hazards. How was 
it to reach its destination — 
safely? There was but one 
answer... by rail! 


The New York Central under- 
took the job. Elaborate prep- 
arations and vigorous research 
preceded the actual shipment. 
When our experts had solved 
the intricate problem of safe 
packing, the huge “eye” was in- 
cased in a giant steel crate and 
mounted on a“well-car” designed 
especially for this shipment. 

Thus protected, the mighty 
“mirror” made its transconti- 
nental journey unharmed. Now 
it is waiting to complete its 


COULD DO IT! 


* 


CENTRAL 





destiny, high in the mountains, 
where it will focus on the 
heavens to bring man new se- 
crets of the stars and planets. 


Once again the “Iron Horse” 
has succeeded! The New York 
Central is proud of the part it 
played in this tense shipping 
drama... is grateful for the 
opportunity...is happy to have 
performed the task without 
mishap. We appreciate the fine 
work of otherrailroads, carriers 
of the “eye” west of St. Louis, 
and thank them for their co- 
operation. We feel that this is 
an outstanding example of rail- 
road safety and care —some- 
thing to remember next time 
you have a shipment, small or 
large, to make. 
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to discuss a somewhat similar subject, discussion from the floor 
was postponed until the next morning so that the two addresses 
might be considered at the same time. 


The Banquet 


More than eight hundred delegates, members of the local 
club, visitors, and their ladies were at table at the banquet the 
evening of April 28, held in the Tip Top Inn of the Roosevelt 
Hotel. The chairman of the banquet committee was Albert H. 
Start. The women of the “visiting ladies” committee, Mrs. 
J. E. Fitzwilson, chairman, were at one table and were marked 
for special mention by the toastmaster. J. Walter Hailey, 
president of the Traffic Club of New Orleans, presided. The 
invocation was by Rabbi Louis Binstock, of Temple Sinai Con- 
gregation. The toastmaster was Marshall Ballard, editor of the 
Item-Tribune. An “address of welcome” was delivered by “His 
Honor, the Mayor of Bayou Pom Pom,” Walter Coquille. Both 
he and the toastmaster were humorous. The speaker of the 
evening was Harry G. Taylor, chairman, Western Association 
of Railway Executives, Chicago, whose subject was: “Simplifi- 
cation of Regulation” and whose program for such simplification 
was warmly applauded. After the program the floor was 
cleared for action. 


Address by Taylor 


Mr. Taylor spoke as follows: 


A banyan tree is one of nature’s phenomena. It grows by sending 
downward shoots from each branch, which take root in the soil, and 
the branches from this new trunk in turn send their shoots to the 
ground. Thus a single tree may, in the course of time, spread over 
acres of ground. The banyan tree has its counterpart in the field of 
transportation. A little less than fifty years ago Congress planted the 
seed of a new idea in the federal statutes of this country. The growth 
from that planting has likewise been phenomenal and the manner of 
it very like the growth of the banyan tree. The thicket of regulatory 
legislation thus produced is still spreading and its threat to choke 
the life oyt of private operation is to be the subject of my remarks 
tonight. 

It is not my desire to weary you with a detailed recital of the 
development of regulation, but a brief historical reference will provide 
a background for the points I wish to make later. Following a 
decade of anti-railroad agitation in the granger states, Congress, 
in 1887, passed an ‘‘act to regulate commerce.’’ This act created a 
commission of five members. It prohibited unjust discrimination, and 
pooling of freight or earnings; required transportation charges to 
be just and reasonable and that they must be published, but did not 
give the Commission power to make them. The act contained the first 
‘Jong and short haul’”’ clause and authorized a uniform accounting 
system. In short, Congress embodied in the law the fundamentals 
of a right relationship between carrier and public, but declined to 
clothe the Commission with more than mild supervisory authority. 
The seed had been planted, however, and in the next three sessions 
of Congress the tree began to gruw. The Commission was empowered 
to summon witnesses and compel testimony and the production of docu- 
ments. The ‘‘safety act’’ was passed in 1893 and an act requiring the 
reporting of railway accidents in 1901. The Elkins act, aimed at re- 
bates, became a law in 1903. 

The tree was spreading and the reasonable rate limb sent a shoot 
to the ground in 1906, when the Hepburn act was passed. This in- 
creased the membership of the Commission to seven and gave it 
power to make just and reasonable maximum rates and to prescribe 
the division of joint rates. The act also contained the ‘‘commodity 
clause,’”’ and made certain violations punishable by imprisonment. 
Pipe lines, express companies, and sleeping-car companies were also 
made subject to regulation. For the first time, the tree of regulation 
began to crowd into the adjoining field of private management. Thence- 
forward, hardly a session of Congress that did not pass additional rail- 
road legislation. 

The hours of service act in 1907, the ash-pan act in 1908, trans- 
portation of explosives act in 1909, the Mann-Elkins act in 1910, also 
the saftey appliance act in that year, the boiler inspection act in 
1911, the Panama Canal act in 1912, the valuation act in 1913, the 
Adamson law in 1916, the ‘car service act in 1917, and in the same 
year an amendment to the interstate commerce act enlarging the 
Commission to nine members and authorizing it to function through 
divisions; the federal control act in 1918, and, finally, the transporta- 
tion act in 1920. 

This accumulating legislation reflected a strengthening purpose 
on the part of the federal government to abrogate the powers of rail- 
road management and to lodge in the Commission the functions of 
managerial discretion. For example, the Mann-Elkins act prohibited 
the increase of a rate that had been reduced to meet water com- 
petition unless the increase could be justified on changed conditions 
not related to water competition; likewise, the Panama Canal act 
authorized the Commission to compel physical connection and joint 
rates between rail and water carriers, at the same time prohibiting 
any railroad from owning or operating ships through the Canal. There 
was a steady march by government forces toward a paternalistic su- 
pervision of all railroad operation. The passage of one law seemed to 
call for the passage of another, the assumption of one power seemed to 
lead to a demand for still other powers to make the exercise of the 
first effective. Never was there a thought of repealing any of the 
legislation. . 
Justification for Some Measures 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to deny that there was 
justification for some of the measures adopted. Rebates, discrimina- 
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tions, and unwarranted meddling in political affairs on the part of 
the railroads called for corrective action. Moreover, the railroads 
throughout this period enjoyed a monopoly of transportation and 
legislative restraints were substituted for the control that would 
otherwise have come from competition. Undoubtedly, much benefit 
accrude to both the public and the railroads from the stabilization 
that ensude. The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that the 
original reasons for regulation were rapidly being lost sight of in 
the changed conditions which it seemed to produce. Like an abnormal 
cell, which grows by reproducing itself, regulation seemed to create 
necessities that called for more regulation. It was not enough, for 
example, that the law should declare that rates should be just and 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. Soon the Commission was author- 
ized to fix the maximum beyond which such rates might not go and 
to determine their division between railroads. 

Next, the Commission was to see that certain rates could not be 
made at all if they interfered with water competition, and all pro- 
posed new rates could be suspended to give the Commission oppor- 
tunity to investigate them. 

The next step was to amplify the power of the Commission so 
that it could fix minimum rates, and in the exercise of that power 
it was given such latitude that it feels justified in considering economic 
and social as well as transportation necessities. The extent to which 
the Commission feels it can go is illustrated by its recent decision 
in the passenger rate case where, after finding that the railroads were 
not earning a fair return on their passenger business, it issued an 
order drastically reducing passenger fares. 

In other words, the original purpose, which was to protect the 
public against exactions and harmful practices through statutory pro- 
hibitions administered by a Commission, has gradually given way to 
an invasion by the government of the realm of private management 
and has developed into a vast system of laws and orders, formulas 
and theories, rulings and interpretations—contradictory, arbitrary, and 
oppressive—which rides like an old man of the sea upon the back of 
a great industry. 

If the tendency to grow had ended with the passage of the trans- 
portation act in 1920, the railroads might have found ways of adapting 
themselves, although the advent of new and aggressive forms of trans- 
portation would have made that exceedingly difficult. But the banyan 
tree is still spreading. 


The Transportation Act 


It would be ‘‘carrying coals to Newcastle’’ for me to tell experts 
like you anything about the provisions of the transportation act. You 
live and work with it every day. I would remind you, however, that 
it still remains as comprehensive and drastic a piece of regulatory 
legislation as was ever written into the federal statutes. The equally 
drastic NRA, which provoked such vociferous rebellion on the part 
of private business, was found invalid by the Supreme Court, yet 
the basic principle of that law is a foundamental requirement of the 
interstate commerce act. A poultry dealer in New York was indicted 
because he sold some chickens for less than the price fixed by the 
code but the court found that he had a right to fix his own price. 
Only a few months ago a railroad was indicted, tried, convicted and 
heavily fined because it charged less than a published rate, notwith- 
standing there was a doubt as to what the legal rate really was. 

There is a difference, of course, between a private citizen and a 
common carrier, but I ask you to bear in mind that, under the law as 
it now stands, the common carrier is subject to restrictions in its 
own price fixing that are even more drastic than those found so 
repugnant by private individuals. In effect, the rate-making power 
has, for all practical purposes, been transferred from the railroad 
that actually performs the service to a government bureau that is 
only incidentally responsible for the consequences of its acts. If you 
insist that railroads still have the right to originate rates, my answer 
is that that right is so encumbered with Commission-made precedents 
and so involved with procedural processes that it is of little practical 
benefit. The suspension of the proposal of the eastern roads for pick- 
up and delivery service is a case in point. Even with the Commission's 
cpoperation, the delays incident to compliance with the rules for publi- 
cation, etc., render quick changes of rates to meet competition quite 
impracticable. 


Before leaving the transportation act may I call your attention 
to the provisions extending the authority of the Commission over 
extensions, abandonments and security issues, and railway consolida- 
tions, and clothing it with power to determine whether existing 
facilities are being operated ‘‘under honest, efficient and economical 
management?’’ It is also significant that the act again increased the 
membership of the Commission to eleven. 

There have been several minor amendments to the act since 1920, 
and one of major importance. The latter deserves special mention 
because it is about the only example of a desire on the part of Con- 
gress to relieve the railroads of an irksome obligation. I refer to 
the repeal of the recapture provision. Incorporated in the act originally 
to meet objections of those who were fearful the railroads might 
profit unduly from the plan of rate-making proposed, it was found 
to be unworkable and, although sustained by the Supreme Court, 
was taken out of the law in 1933. 


And the Tree Still Spreads 


Let no one think, however, that the temper of Congress toward 
the railroads has changed. The banyan tree continues to spread. 
The Hoch-Smith resolution in 1925, the railway labor act in 1926, the 
Denison act in 1928, a new railway labor act in 1934, a railroad re- 
tirement act in 1934, and the emergency railroad transportation act 
of 1933. 

Notwithstanding the vast powers lodged in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under which it could and did make almost any 
kind of investigation, Congress solemnly concluded that still another 
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Biggest Non-Passenger-Car 
Truck Builder is 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


—Proved by R. L. Polk & Co. 
official truck-registration figures 


P . t of Keeshin 
Mr. J. L. Keeshin, presiden Lines, Inc.» 


Transcontinenta re 


service facilities a 
our entire operation. 


Below: One of the International 
Trucks in the fleet of Keeshin Trans- 
continental Freight Lines, Inc. More 
than 400 Internationals are serving 
this great nation-wide transportation 
organization today. 
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This impressive statement sums 
up the secret behind International 
Truck success. ‘Secret’ is hardly 
the word—considering that for 
35 years International truck en- 
gineers have applied themselves 
to the building of trucks that are 
ALL TRUCK in basic design and 
in every working detail. Today’s 
Internationals offer you the result 
of that long record—quality trucks 
on which you can depend for ex- 
ceptional service and economy. 

The unusual values in Inter- 
national —style and appearance, 


cab-comfort and ease of handling, 
peerless service, all-truck design 
—are recognized today as never 
before. Mark this fact: In 1935, 
while the truck industry as a 
whole gained 26.4 per cent in new- 
truck registrations over 1934, 
International Trucks showed a 
gain of nearly 70 per cent. 

Call the near-by International 
branch or dealer and ask to have 
a truck brought to you for a 
demonstration. Sizes range from 
Half-Ton light-delivery up to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave, ‘™*°O*PORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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PRECISION 
TRANSPORTATION = § 


The fastest, safest, most dependable and 
most economical route for merchandise 
freight, moving between the Midwest 
and the Virginias and Carolinas and be- 
tween the North and the South, is via ~ 
Precision Transportation and the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway ¢ Precision: 
Transportation is composed of many 
elements — roadbed, smooth and well 
graded; signals, modern and automatic, 
making exacting schedules safe; freight 
cars of all types, in unlimited quantities; 
locomotives, fast and powerful; shops, 
modern and efficient, where equipment 
is kept in the finest condition; stations 
and terminals, where shipments are 
handled with speed and accuracy; ad- 
equate yards, where cars are classified 
with dispatch; package cars that make 
it possible for less-than-carloads to re- 
ceive time freight handling; through 
freights that operate on passenger-like 
schedules; adequate merchandise pier 
facilities in the world’s greatest natural 
harbor; and finally, employees, loyal, 
faithful to a trust, willing and anxious 
to cooperate with shipper and fellow | 
employee alike — employees who en- 
deavor to make each of the elements 
of Precision Transportation a real con- 
tribution to an outstanding service; so 
that the fastest, safest, most depend- 
able and most economical route for mer- 
chandise freight moving between the. 
Midwest and the Virginias and Carolinas 
and between the North and the South, 
is in fact, via Precision Transportation e 
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federal agency should be created whose duty it should be to search 
for wasteful railroad practices and, having exposed them, to tell the 
managers what to do about it. Thus, the Federal Coordinator emerged 
and for three years, come next June, he has, at an expense of several 
millions of dollars, subjected railroad operations to a laboratory 
analysis from which he concludes that savings of maybe a hundred 
million dollars annually might be realized. Practical railroad men 
disagree with his estimate of savings, but, conceding that the full 
amount might be conserved, it is a little disconcerting to discover 
that the additional cost of two measures enacted by the last Con- 
gress—the railroad retirement and security acts—would, by 1938, 
practically neutralize all of the savings he would have us make. I 
might add that the act was apparently constructed on the theory of 
the mother who told her son he could learn to swim, but he must 
not go near the water. Notwithstanding eighty per cent of all antici- 
pated savings were to come from reduction in labor, thé law provides 
that the number of employes must not be reduced. 

With all these facilities for investigation and inquisition into rail- 
road affairs, Congress still has an insatiable curlosity. Under a reso- 
lution passed by the Senate a year ago, Senator Wheeler and a com- 
mittee are pursuing a determined inquiry into the history of railroad 
financing and related matters, and only recently asked for an addi- 
tional $200,000 to continue the investigation. 

And the end is not yet. The banyan tree still spreads. At the 
last session of Congress 386 bills were introduced which directly 
or Indirectly affected railroads. Had five of them passed the added 
annual cost to the railroads of the United States would have been 
$1,200,000,000. The Wheeler-Crosser bill now pending, with a good 
chance of passing, would ‘‘freeze’’ the number of employes now on the 
payrolls, and lodge in the Commission the duty to pass on any pro- 
posal of the railroads to reduce forces. 


No reference has been made to the regulations imposed on the 
railroads by ‘the states. There is only time to say that the flood 
of federal legislation is matched by the states. Forty-eight legislatures 
and forty-eight state commissions have an amazing capacity for pro- 
duction, and it has not been neglected. 

Have I tired you with this rather lengthy recitation? I hope not. 
At any rate, I can assure you that you can't possibly become as weary 
of the story as are the railroads. 


Consequences of Regulation 


In an address at Detroit last month, Coordinator Eastman de- 
fended regulation as a proper function of government and presented 
the view that the railroads have benefited from it. In the course 
of his remarks, which I regret I have not the time to repeat in full, 
he says: ‘‘I do say that public regulation has not, in any such way 
as many think, prevented the free and untrammeled exercise by the 
railroads of initiative and enterprise.’’ From the remainder of his 
remarks on this subject it is apparent that Mr. Eastman thinks of 
regulation largely in terms of the interstate commerce act and dis- 
regards the great body of statutory law, largely dealing with railway 
labor. His complacent acceptance of the consequences of regulation 
reminds me of the reply of the patient to his doctor when the latter, 
after an examination, said: ‘‘You're doing fine. That swelling and 
pain in your left leg doesn’t bother me a bit.’’ 

‘‘Well,”’ snorted the patient, ‘‘if the pain and swelling were in 
your left leg it wouldn’t bother me either.’’ 


Authority without responsibility has decided drawbacks. Respon- 
sibility may be both a restraint and an incentive. The man battling 
at first hand with a practical problem is much more certain to develop 
skill and wisdom in handling it, particularly when his investment 
and personal future hang on the outcome, than is the detached in- 
dividual who gives advice from the sidelines. 


Roger Babson’s family had a cat. Mr. Babson relates that he used 
to sit in his study overlooking the back yard and on occasion would 
hear a great commotion. Looking out, he would see the cat streaking 
for a tree with the dog from across the alley in hot pursuit. The 
cat, with her tail like a waving plume, would mount to safety in the 
tree, while the dog, after a few vain leaps, would retire to other 


business. Upon one occasion, however, he noticed a decided variation ’ 


in the proceedings. The dag bounded across the alley as usual, but 
this time the cat didn't run, and when the dog saw her arched back 
and the look in her eye he suddenly decided that he had an important 
matter to look after elsewhere. What had happened? Same dog, 
same cat, same alley. But the cat had become the mother of kittens 
and was charged with responsibility. It does make a difference. 

There is no substitute for experience. A pugilist may be ever 
so promising and may train faithfully, but a wise manager never 
pits him against a champion for his first fight. He must become 
seasoned and ring-wise before his natural talents can be used to the 
best advantage. Regulation that restricts itself to the administration 
of the general rules for equity and fair play is one thing. Regulation 
that abandons the role of umpire to become a player is a very different 
thing. Woodrow Wilson must have been thinking of much the same 
thing when he said: 

“Regulation by commission is not regulation by law, but control 
according to the discretion of governmental officials. Regulation by 
law is judicial by fixed and definite rule, whereas regulation by 
commission is an affair of business sense of the comprehension and 
thorough understanding of complex and various bodies of business. 
There is no logical stopping place between that and the actual con- 
duct of business enterprises by the government. 

“Such methods of regulation, it may safely be predicted, will, 
sooner or later, be completely discredited by experience. Commissions 
in the future, as in the past, will reflect rather public opinion than 
business discretion. The only safe process, the only American process, 
the only effective process, is the regulation of transactions by the 
definite prohibitions of law, item by item, as experience discloses their 
character and their effects and the punishment of the particular 
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individuals who engage in them. The acts of corporations themselves 
must be checked, not by futile and blundering attempts to dictate to 
each corporation how its business shall be conducted, but by bringing 
the officials directly to book who are responsible for forbidden or 
questionable transactions."’ 

That was written in 1908, before the full effects of railroad regu- 
lation had developed. Does not the record I have just reviewed con- 
firm the accuracy of Mr. Wilson's conclusion that there is no stopping 
place between detailed supervision by a bureau and “‘actual conduct 
of business enterprises by government "’ 


Cost of Regulation 


Let us turn for a moment to the cost of regulation, both to gov- 
ernment and to the railroads. Obviously, the complete figures are 
unobtainable because so many are buried in joint expenditures where 
separation is impossible. However, there is sufficient information to 
make a significant and arresting showing. Take valuation as an ex- 
ample. Senator La Follette, author of the legislation, optimistically 
assured his colleagues that the combined expense to government and 
railroads could not possibly exceed $5,000,000. The actual expense from 
1913, when the work started, to the first of this year, aggregates for 
the government, $48,145,772, and for the railroads, $152,078,590. The 
disparity between Senator La Follette’s estimate of $5,000,000 and the 
combined outlay of $201,078,590 is a fair sample of the politician's 
foresight when he invades the ‘field of business. 

When railroad men complain of the burden of effort and expense 
involved in making reports to government agencies, it is customary 
for the latter to pooh-pooh the matter as of such minor importance 
as to call for no anxiety. The flood of questionnaires set loose by 
the Federal Coordinator and his staff gave shippers an idea of the 
trouble such requests can cause. The Bureau of Railway Economics 
made a survey to determine the number of reports required of the 
railroads by the various federal and state agencies for the year 1921. 
This disclosed a total of 2,908,816. A typical western railroad, after 
a careful study, found that it sustains a cost of $25,000 a year for 
the compilation of such reports. It is manifest therefore, that at least 
$5,000,000 is expended annually by the railroads to supply the informa- 
tion demanded by the government. 

In 1932 the Bureau of Railway Economics made another study to 
ascertain the amount of nonproductive investment and nonproductive 
current expenditures incurred by the railroads. This study is men- 
tioned here because by far the larger part of such expenditures are 
induced by municipal, state or federal requirements. The total in- 
vestment in nonproductive property for the five-year period 1927-1931 
was $223,866,627, while the nonproductive charges to operation and 
maintenance was $212,871,438. In other words, that survey revealed 
that the railroads were required to make an annual outlay of over 
$42,000,000 for purposes which the Commission itself observed in the 
fifteen per cent case do not “‘increase traffic’’ or ‘‘save expense."’ 


Solicitude for Labor 


The tender solicitude for railroad labor manifested during the 
past twenty years by federal and state legislators is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. So far has the consideration for railway employes 
gone that little discretion is left to management either as to wages 
or conditions of service. The preferred position which they en/oy 
was fittingly described by Congressman Crosser, of Ohio, for years a 
labor spokesman, when he recently appeared before the ways and 
means committee of the House, in behalf of an employes’ income tax 
bill, then pending. I quote Mr. Crosser: 

‘‘Here is a group of men employed in a way in which no other 
group of men in the United States are employed. No other group 
of men in the United States are employed so advantageously. They 
have the protection of the safety appliance laws, with any number of 
regulations on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
of other laws passed by the protection of Congress which no other 
group of employes enjoy. 

“They receive fee transportation during all their lives. If they 
retire from the service, years after they leave the service they have 
tree transportation on the railroads of the country. 

“The railroad labor act is particularly beneficial. No one who has 
not studied that subject can fully appreciate the advantages. It guar- 
antees continuity of service in a way that no other legislation does 
or can guarantee such continuity. 

“All of these considerations and others make railroad employes 
an especially benefited group, and therefore a proper group upon 
which to levy a tax.” 

I wish I could tell you what it has cost American railroads to 
place their employes in that enviable position. It represents a stag- 
gering sum, I saw the figures for one railroad the other day. Since 
the passage of the Adamson eight-hour law in 1916, that railroad has 
paid out over $550,000,000 in increased wages and penalty payments 
as a result of various labor board decisions and arbitrations resulting 
therefrom. It is any wonder that that railroad is in trusteeship? 
One would suppose that labor would be willing to rest on such 
laurels, but, as I have already indicated, it is asking for additional 
legislation from Congress that, if secured, will bankrupt every rall- 
road in the United States. 

In 1930 the railway brotherhoods filed complaints with the Com- 
mission under the boiler inspection act, in one asking that the rall- 
roads be required to equip all their locomotives with power reverse 
gears and in the other that all locomotives be equipped with auto- 
matic stokers. The Commission Issued an order favorable to complain- 
ants in the first case, but upon appeal to the Supreme Court It was 
remanded for further hearings. Both cases are now before the Com- 
mission. If the railroads are required to install the power reverse 
gears it will entail an expense of $12,000,000 and if the automatic 
stokers are ordered it will involve an expenditure of $150,000,000. 
Nor is labor content with what it can secure from the federal 
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Satisfactory sealing depends almost entirely on 
what sealing machine you use. The speed of your 
sealing job and the safety of your shipments also 
depend on your sealer, The Tape-Shooter has high 
speed, automatic - moistening - control. This is 
the last word in sealing machines for general ship- 
ping room use. Takes 3” tape. Measures 30” 
strips with one feed stroke. Automatic tape cut- 
off, selective measuring scale. Packers can do 
faster work with this Counterboy and yet know 
that every carton is safely sealed. 


BETTER PACKAGES, INC., Shelton, Conn. 
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keeping our money in a wooden 
strong box as do without 
Ediphone Voice Writing. 


BANK SAVES TIME! 
INCREASES BUSINESS 
CAPACITY 50% 


(From Edison case histories of the World's Business) 


All banks know how to save 
money. Today, many save TIME 

. with Ediphone Voice Writing. 

One bank reports that before 
Voice Writing was installed in its 
Real Estate Loan Department, dic- 
tating had continued as late as mid- 
night. Property-owners would come 
in during the day and interviewers 
would scribble notes, but secre- 
taries weren’t always available to 
take the information gained. Now 
-with Ediphone Voice Writing, dic- 
tation proceeds immediately after 
each interview, without waiting for 
secretaries. Work can’t pile up—busi- 
ness capacity has increased 50%. 

Your business requirements are 
different. But the Pro-technic 
Ediphone guarantees to increase 





the capacity of your dictators from 
20% to 50%. Ediphones stand 
ready . . . waiting . . . whenever 
needed. Correspondence can be 
conveniently handled . . . phone 
calls instantly set down . . . fleet- 
ing thoughts “captured.” 

For details of Edison “You-Pay- 
Nothing” Plan, Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your City, or write to- 


ORANGE. N.d. USA. 
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government. The states were really the first to extend the generous 
hand and the cumulating exactions upon railroad revenues have 
reached alarming proportions. In one western state, for example, the 
operating expenses were increased several hundred thousand dollars 
a year by a law limiting trains to seventy cars. So-called full crew 
laws are numerous and labor organizations are vigilant to see that 
they are enforced, as the recent experience of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy with its streamline trains well indicates. 


The Emergency Act 


At the very bottom of the depression, Congress passed the emer- 
gency transportation act of 1933. As the word ‘‘emergency’’ sug- 
gests, it was intended to be a relief measure and to point the way 
to methods of economy that would greatly improve the financial 
condition of the railroads. The ac¢complishments have been very 
disappointing and the anticipated savings have not materialized. Com- 
plying with the provisions of the law and the numerous requirements 
of the Coordinator, however, has cost the railroads a pretty penny. 
The assessments against the railroads for mainteanance of the Co- 
ordinator and his staff, made at a rate of $1.50 per mile of road 
for the first year and at the rate of $2.00 per mile of road for each 
of the succeeding years have totaled approximately $1,375,000. In 
addition the railroads have had to bear the cost of many investiga- 
tions of which there were approximately 2,200 in western territory 
alone, the Chicago terminal study being one and costing about $85,000. 
An estimate of this expense for western roads up to October 31, 1934, 
was $1,463,686. While the figures for the entire county are not available, 
it seems safe to say on basis of known cost and experience in the 
west that this adventure in regulation will cost the railroads between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 by June next. 

Some day a man gifted in the use of astronomical figures will 
write the history of the investigations made by the Commission under 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. The investigations started in 1925 and 
covered thirteen major commodities. In fact, the undertaking involved 
the overhauling of the entire rate structure of the United States. 

The most recent order in the grain case was rendered this month, 
but another hearing has been ordered, so the end is not yet. So 
far 204,730 pages of transcrip of testimony have been written and 
14,320 separate exhibits filed. The cost to the western railroads alone 
of the class rate, grain and grain products and live stock cases aggre- 
gates $2,000,000. This is the direct cash outlay and does not include 
the salaries and expenses of attorneys, statisticians, witnesses and 
others representing the railroads. What expense the state commissions, 
grain exchanges and shippers generally insurred will never be known. 
One grain terminal expended $150,000 in the first phase of the inquiry 
into grain rates. I believe traffic men will concur in my conclusion 
that the rate structure of the country is now no more satisfactory to 
either shippers or railroads than it was before Congress imposed this 
wasteful and wholly unnecessary project upon them. 

The steady increase in the cost of regulation is well illustrated 
by the growth of the expenditures for the maintenance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In the first year of its organization 
in 1887, its budget was $15,140. The next year it was $97,868, and 
from that time forward it climbed steadily until in 1931 it reached 
a peak of $8,854,043, and had 2,389 employes. The amount for 1935 
dropped to $5,573,019, and the estimate in the budget message for 
1936 is $7,246,550. It is interesting to note that the total for the 
forty-nine years is $142,967,550. When to this is added the expenditures 
for the support of the various state commissions, for which I do not 
have the figures, it will be seen that the contribution of the taxpayer 
is no mean item. 


I believe this information as to the expense of regulation, frag- 
mentary as it may be, presents a situation that should challenge the 
serious attention of citizens generally. What I have been able to 
assemble, more or less hastily, is only part of the story. It does 
not touch the cost of maintaining an each railroad statistical depart- 
ments, traffic bureaus, and well staffed commerce sections. It con- 
tains no allowance for expenses for attendance at prolonged hearings, 
the printing of voluminous briefs and records, the participation in 
innumerable conferences relating to the filing of tariffs, compliance 
with accounting requirements and other technical matters. What is 
even more important, it makes no attempt to measure the effect of 
all this upon the morale of railroad management. 


in his Detroit speech already referred to, Coordinator Eastman 
asserts that ‘‘managements are tempted to shift responsibility to 
the Commission and hold it guilty of all their troubles, if it does not 
accede in every respect to their rate demands.’’ I am sorry to have 
to admit that there is a measure of truth in that indictment. All 
too frequently, railway men run to the Commission with troubles they 
should handle themselves. But, after all, is that surprising? When 
the details of their work are scrutinized, modified, suspended, delayed, 
and, in many instances, prohibited, is it any wonder that eventually 
they form the habit of ‘‘passing the buck’’ to the Commission? Per- 
haps the wonder is that they exhibit any independence at all. The 
steady accretion of power in federal and state bureaus has had its 
effect on the men who run the railroads and the industry suffers as 
a consequence. Relax the supervision and that condition will improve. 


Concrete Suggestions for Changes 


I have been reminded that criticism of excessive regulation serves 
but little purpose if it is unaccompanied by suggestions as to how 
it may be relaxed. There is merit in such a reminder. Therefore, 
I shall undertake to indicate some of the measures I think might be 
dispensed with. In so doing, I speak only for myself. Very likely 
there will be those in the railway industry who will not agree with 
all of my recommendations, and you should accept them only as 
the opinion of one individual who may be unduly exercised or who, 
perhaps, is looking through such a small hole that everything seems, 
in the words of the late song, to be going ‘‘round and round.’ At 
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any rate, it is my opinion that the railroads would function to far 
better advantage, the public would be better served and the cost of 
transportation would be reduced if the following changes in the law 
were brought about: 

‘‘l, Permit the emergency transportation act to expire by its own 
terms on June 20, 1936. 

“2. Repeal the Denison act, which requires railroads, upon order 
of the Commission, to make joint rates with the government owned 
barge lines and to turn over traffic to such water carriers, when it 
might more economically be handled by the railroad from whom the 
traffic is taken. 

“3. Modify the interstate commerce act in the following par- 
ticulars: 

‘*(a) Liberalize the fourth section as provided for in the Pettingill 
bill, now pending in the Senate after passage through the House. 

‘““(b) Eliminate the provisions which empower the Commission, 
in the determination of a fair return or the division of joint rates, 
to take into consideration whether the carriers are operated upon 
“honest, efficient and economical management.’’ This is a _ direct 
invasion of the functions of management. 

“*(c) Repeal the provisions with respect to certificates of public 
convenience and necessity whereby Commission approval is required 
for extensions, acquisitions, and abandonments. The advent of intense 
competition by the new agencies will largely control these matters, 
The free play of economic forces can be trusted to prevent unwise 
and improvident construction. 

“*(d) Modify the present unworkable provisions of the act which 
require the Commission to promulgate a plan for consolidation of 
railroads. All compulsory features of the law should be removed 
and the carriers permitted to work out voluntary consolidations, 
subject to final approval by the Commission. 

‘‘(e) Power of the Commission to suspend rates should be limited 
to those cases in which complainant can show that irrevocable injury 
is threatened. The growing practice, participated in by both shippers 
and carriers, of invoking the suspension powers of the Commission, 
and the frequency with which the latter grants such requests, or 
acts on its own motion, promotes interminable delays and increases 
the handicap under which railroads labor in meeting competition.” 

Other amendments might be cited, but these will suffice to indi- 
cate the direction in which I think we should proceed. If railroads 
are to meet the competition of water, motor, and air transport—and 
even government officials insist that that is what they must do— 
then they must have greater freedom in two things—the initiation of 
rates and control of wages. We can be assured that if these, and 
other modifications of like import, are not effected, railroad trans- 
portation will be ‘‘goose-stepped’’ into government ownership. 


Reorganization of Commission 


The Federal Coordinator recommends a reorganization of the 
Commission, one of the changes to be an increase of its member- 
ship to fifteen. In an address before the National Indusfrial Traffic 
League at Washington last month Commissioner Meyer, whose long 
and distinguished career as a member of that body gives his opinion 
unusual weight, registered his objection to any increase. ‘‘The larger 
the number of commissioners,”’ he said, ‘“‘the more difficult it is to 
transact business which requires participation on the part of all 
of them.’’ He then proceeded to point out that inability on the part 
of the Commission to reach unanimous decisions appears to be 
affected by the numbers called upon to render the decision. For 
the thirty years preceding 1917, while the membership consisted of 
first five and then seven, there were dissents in 4.09 per cent of 
cases decided. From 1917 to 1928, when the Commission was com- 
posed of nine and eleven members, there were dissents in 39.8 per 
cent of the cases, and in a later study made in 1933 it was found 
that there were dissents in 45.2 per cent of the decisions. This show- 
ing prompts Commissioner Meyer to the conclusion that the ‘‘num- 
ber of Commissioners should be kept as small as possible.’’ 

In all probability the Commission would function much more 
efficiently, even under the multitudinous duties imposed upon it today, 
if it had five members instead of eleven. The law of diminishing 
return appears to operate as certainly with commissions as it does 
in other fields. Obviously, more laws, more authority and more com- 
missioners do not produce more satisfactory regulation. The banyan 
tree needs the ax instead of more room to grow. 

Establishment of broad policies of general application is the 
natural function of a national authority. But railroad operation is 
a business of infinite detail. Action is rapid. It must be directed 
by men familiar with all the circumstances. Judgments, in most 
cases, should be made by those on the ground. Authority should 
be kept close to the field of operation. Remote control may work 
in radio, but it cannot be applied to railroad transportation. The 
road to improvement does not lie in the direction of further ex- 
perimentation with paternalistic theories. We have already had 
too much of what has been called ‘‘papa and mamma’’ government. 
The qualities of satisfactory service and successful operation are 
not the products of inquisitions or mandatory orders. They come 
from responsibility, the development of initiative and the stimulation 
of an esprit de corps in the organization. 

American railroads attained to their high estate among the trans- 
portation system of the world through the exercise of foresight, 
resourcefulness and business sagacity. Their unique standing is 4 
testimony to what a spirit of adventure and high courage can ac- 
complish in a great enterprise. I like to think that the achievement 
is typical of the American system. And that system holds that the 
constructive genius of mankind finds its source in the individual 
and cannot be measured by a statistical formula or plotted on a blue 
print. Rails, cars, locomotives, bridges, rate structures, and classi- 
fications are only inanimate agencies after all. Lacking the touch of 
the human hand and the direction of the mind of man they are 
impotent and useless. The margin between success and failure i! 
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Sites for industries of any sort are 
immediately available. Write for 
your copy of the May issue of The 
Houston Port Book today and learn 
more about Texas’ Leading Port. 





Mr. J. Russell Wait, 
Director of the Port, . 
Houston, Texas. 


Please place me on your mailing list. 


RMOOREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 
From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIM to MOBILE 


Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
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OUT OF DELIVERIES... 


SPECIFY 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 


Spare parts, replacements, special orders — every- 
body wanting something and wanting it now. 
The Spring and Summer rush is on, and you've 
got to have the goods —and quick. 

So don’t waste time in guesswork. There’s one 
answer—specify ' Rush by Railway Express." Your 
shipment may weigh an ounce or a ton, bulk big 
or little, Railway Express will pick it up by fast 
motor truck, forward it at passenger train speed, 
get it into your hands quickly. Our double receipt 
system checks the whole transaction and includes 
liability up to $50 at no extra charge. With a nation- 
wide organization, and 23,000 offices at your 
disposal, we can reach anybody, practically any- 
where, at any time, fast, surefire and dependably. 

For service or information telephone the near- 
est Railway Express office. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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any enterprise is always narrow, and more often than not is con- 
trolled by that intangible thing we call the human element. History, 
and particularly the history of our own country, reveals that that 
human element reaches its highest development and flowers into the 
most glorious achievement when the individual is accorded the widest 
possible freedom, consistent with the rights of his fellows. 

America is a restless, ambitious multitude of 130,000,000 people 
scattered across the expanse of a great continent and, while living 
under widely divergent conditions, they speak a common language, 
cherish common ideals, and are, in a spiritual, as well as a political 
sense, a united people. They have unlimited capacity for further 
progress if they do not become so enmeshed in the benevolent mini- 
strations of a paternalistic government that they lose their courage 
in bewilderment and their vision in a vast confusion. The leader- 
ship which they now so greatly need will never emerge from a govern- 
ment bureau. It will come, as it always has, from the ranks of men 
whose natural talents have been whetted by conflict and whose ability 
has been tempered in the fires of experience. 


Wednesday Business Session 


At the Wednesday morning session there was a discussion 
of the Taylor and Purdy addresses, participated in by Messrs. 
Palmer, Barham, Beck, of St. Louis (from the point of view 
of the truck operator), Lindsay, of Houston, and Kline, of 
Philadelphia (from the point of view of the water carriers), 
Robinson, of Galveston, Haywood, of Chicago, Dr. Raper and 
Mr. Taylor himself. ; 

It had been decided to have on the Wednesday morning 
program two of the younger traffic men interested in con- 
structive club work and capable of presenting some serious 
and valuable studies. The first of these was W. H. Ott, Jr., 
general traffic manager, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago, who presented an elaborate survey of the develop- 
ments in the speed of passenger train service in the United 
States. It was discussed by Mr. Lucas, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Giessow, of St. Louis. The latter presented some figures 
showing improvement in the speed with which the railroads 
handle merchandise freight. 

The other of the two men chosen for this part of the pro- 
gram was L. D. Hill, chief of the revising bureau, Santa Fe 
Railroad, Ft. Worth, Texas. He is a teacher of classes in traffic 
management at the Paschal High School, doing this work un- 
der the auspices of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth. His 
remarks on “pioneering in traffic education” were held over 
until the afternoon so that they might serve to open the dis- 
cussion of traffic club educational activities. 


Professor Wilson followed this address with a description 
of the work of the education and research committee, of which 
he is chairman. Forty of the clubs in the association, he said, 
were doing educational work of some kind and the work of 
some of the clubs was elaborate. He also closed the discus- 
sion, which was participated in by representatives of nineteen 
clubs, by thanking the delegates for the information they had 
given him as to their work and their needs, and suggesting 
further plans for cooperation and extension. 


Mr. Peterson, of Springfield, Il., offered the usual resolu- 
tion of thanks to all concerned in having made the convention 
a success. It was enthusiastically adopted. 


It was announced just before adjournment that the final 
figures showed a registration of 930—twenty-nine higher than 
the best previous record—and representation by 55 clubs—one 
less than the high record, notwithstanding the increase in mem- 
bership. 

Meeting of Directors 


The board of directors met after adjournment of the con- 
vention and remained in session until after six o’clock. Day- 
ton, Ohio, was chosen as the place for the convention next 
October, the exact date being left to the executive committee. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and:Galveston, Tex., were contestants. Invi- 
tations were received from New York for a meeting there, 
and from Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del. (with a promise 
that other eastern seaboard cities would concur) for a meeting 
at Atlantic City in the spring of 1937. The board, while not 
committing itself finally, voted tentatively for New York. The 
Traffic Club of Chicago and the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago put in a bid for the convention in the fall of 1937. After 
the vote in the New York matter, the board adopted a resolu- 
tion not to bind itself in any way for longer than a year in 
advance in the matter of selecting a convention city. 

To fill for six months until the fall election the four places 
on the board of directors created by the amendment to the 
constitution increasing the membership from 21 to 24 and the 
vacation of the directorship held by W. Y. Wildman, of Chi- 
cago, the board elected the following: J. H. Butler, New York; 
Walter Bockstahler, Chicago; Ralph Hanson, Cleveland; 
Charles E. Muller, Norfolk. 

A report of the committee on procedure was adopted to 
the effect that, on the call of the roll of member clubs, a 
spokesman for each delegation present should announce his 
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name and how many delegates from his club were present, and 
make no other remarks, the names of such delegates to be 
filed with the secretary. It was further decided that no club 
could be represented by other than resident or non-resident 
members thereof, duly authorized as delegates. 

The secretary, by reason of his increasing work, was au- 
thorized to spend a slightly additional sum of money for 
clerical help. 

The board received for its archives from B. S. Birkholz, 
the first secretary of the association, the original drawing of 
the emblem of the association adopted in 1922. It was drawn 
by Arthur Doniphan, chief designer for Tiffany and Company, 
New York. W. J. L. Banham, of New York, was president of 
the association at that time. 


Entertainment Features 


The entertainment offered by the local committee for visit- 
ing ladies and for delegates, after working hours, was elabo- 
rate. On Monday, the day before the convention was formally 
opened, visiting ladies who had arrived early were taken for 
a drive about the city and environs. In the evening there was 
an informal dance at the hotel. Tuesday there was also a 
motor trip for the ladies, the number of whom had greatly 
increased. In the evening there was the ball at the Tip Top 
Inn. Wednesday afternoon there was a party aboard the 
Steamship Delsud, of the Mississippi Shipping Company. Thurs- 
day, the day after the convention, there was a golf tournament 
in the morning and in the afternoon a thirty mile boat-ride 
around the harbor. 


PANAMA CANAL CAPACITY 


__ The Senate has passed House joint resolution 412 author- 
izing and directing the governor of the Panama Canal to investi- 
gate the means of increasing the capacity of the Canal for 
future needs of interoceanic shipping. This completed con- 
gressional action on the measure. 


TRANSPORTATION MAPS 


Sets of large-scale maps showing all details of the existing 
transportation systems in Maine and Vermont have been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The set for Maine consists of 6 sheets and that for Vermont 
of 2 sheets. The maps show in color the location and character 
of practically all transportation arteries such as the federal-aid 
and state highway systems, important secondary highway con- 
nections, air lanes and landing fields, railroads, navigable 
channels and canals, thus indicating on one map all the trans- 
portation facilities in the state. 

Transportation maps are now available for Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa and Florida. There is no supply for 
free distribution. Sets of the maps are obtainable only by 
purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 20 cents a sheet. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


_ Improvement of highway conditions throughout the world 
is the objective of a united effort to be made by the business 
organizations of all the principal countries as represented in 
the International Chamber of Commerce, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the American section of that body. This 
move will be headed by Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, who has accepted chairmanship of 
the International Chamber’s committee on highway transport. 
The committee is scheduled to meet in Paris October 20. 


__ In his capacity as chairman of this committee Mr. Swayne 
will take the place held for many years by the late Roy D. 
Chapin, formerly Secretary of Commerce and president of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. In 1923-24, he served as chair- 
man of a special committee appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on relation of highways and motor 
transport to other transportation agencies. More recently, in 
1932, he served as co-chairman of the Joint Committee of Rail- 
roads and Highway Users which worked out agreement on 4 
set of principles to govern the relations between these two 
forms of transportation. 

In the projected study of ways and means for promoting 
sound highway development on a_ world-wide basis, Mr. 
Swayne’s committee will include representatives not only of 
the countries which have made the greatest progress in this 
field but also of the countries of large area and undevelpoed 
resources where improved highways and the use of motor trans- 
port are in their early stages. The work will be carried on 
with cooperation of the automobile manufa and high- 
way construction industries of the principal coun % 
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MUNICIPAL DOCKS 
AND 


TERMINALS 
Jacksonville, Florida 


“BUILT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PORT OF JACKSONVILLE” 


Complete facilities for the shipping, 
handling and storing of Intercoastal, 
Coastwise, Import and Export shipments. 


OVER 166,000 TONS CARGO HANDLED 
FIRST THREE MONTHS THIS YEAR— 
INGREASE OF 21% OVER 1935 


ONE MILE RIVER FRONTAGE— 
Three Piers each 1000’x260’, Deep 
water berths; Twenty miles trackage; 
95,000 square feet warehouse storage 
space for general cargo; Cotton com- 
press equipped with 80° Webb High 
Density Press, and LARGEST 
NAVAL STORES YARD IN THE 


WORLD. 
~ 


‘Ship Thru the Port of Jacksonville’ 


Reasonable Rates 
Ideal Shipping Conditions 


The Municipal Docks & Terminals 
Appreciates the Opportunity 
to Serve 


For further information, inquire 


BRADLEY KENNELLY, General Manager 
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YOU WROTE 
THE SPECIFICATIONS 





FOR THIS 
AIR EXPRESS 
SERVICE 


We talked to shippers and receiv- 
ers throughout the country—sought 
their ideas on what the ideal air 
express service should provide. 

According to the unanimous ver- 
dict of those interviewed, such a 
service is now available through 
General Air Express. 

This is what you demanded—this 
is what we offer: An air express 
service originated, planned,owned, 
and operated by an air line — di- 
rected by air line executives. No 
hidebound customs bind us to the 
past. No traditional methods of 
yesterday hamper our carrying out 
the service required by shippers 
of today. 

On the contrary. General Air 
Express offers a service designed, 
not for our convenience, but for 
the convenience of you and your 
consignees. 

Mark these features: Immediate 
pick-up service by Postal Tele- 
graph Messenger or high-speed 
truck at any hour of the day or 
night—including Sundays and holi- 
days—without extra charge. Indi- 
vidual attention to all shipments 
over fast, short routes to cities 
from coast to coast. Combination 
air, rail, bus, and steamship con- 
nections extend air express speed 


to 20,000 world-wide destinations. 

Shipments may be sent prepaid 
or collect. Rates are low. $50 free 
liability for shipments weighing 
up to 100 Ibs. Complete insurance 
protection at low rates. Progress 
reports available on request. Ex- 
press charges can be made on your 
regular monthly Postal Telegraph 
charge account. 

You are as close to General Air 
Express as you are to your Postal 
Telegraph call box or telephone. 


How to Use 


Call Postal Telegraph. With tele- 
graphic speed your shipment is 
picked up by messenger and rushed 
to airport, where it is placed on 
first plane to destination. Upon 
arrival it is immediately delivered. 
Deliveries that formerly required 
days are now reduced to hours, 
with overnight service from coast 
to coast. 

Special contract rates are avail- 
able to volume shippers. Adopt the 
code word GENAIR, meaning 
“Ship by General Air Express,” for 
use when utmost speed is desired. 
For tariffs, schedules, and further 
information, write or phone Gen- 
eral Air Express or any Postal 
Telegraph Office. 


GENERAL AIR EXPRESS 


THE INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 
Division of TWA 


70 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Motor Tariff Troubles 


I. C. C. Warns Motor Carriers Rates on File With It 
Must Be Charged—Conflicting Rates Filed—Tariffs 
Must Be Available for Public Inspection 


Receipt of complaints that certain motor carriers are not 
collecting the rates, fares and charges lawfully on file, and that 
motor tariffs and schedules are not being made available for 
public inspection, and discovery that carriers have conflicting 
rates on file with the Commission have caused the Commission 


to issue two notices to carriers as to the requirements of the 
motor carrier act. 


In its notice with respect to charging of lawful rates and 
publication of tariffs, directed to all motor carriers subject to 
sections 217 and 218 of the motor carrier act, the Commission 
says: 


The Commission is receiving numerous complaints that certain 
passenger and property carriers are not collecting the rates, fares and 
charges lawfully on file. Complaints are also being received from 
shippers and competing carriers that tariffs and schedules are not being 
made available for public inspection. 

Section 217 (b) of the motor carrier act, 1935, which became effec- 
tive April 1, 1936, requires common carriers of property or passengers 
by motor vehicle to collect no more nor less than the rates, fares, or 
charges stated in the tariffs lawfully on file with the Commission. 

Section 218 (a) of the motor carrier act, 1935, also effective April 1, 
1936, requires contract carriers of property or passengers to collect 
rates, fares, or charges which are no lower than those stated in the 
schedules lawfully on file with the Commission. 

Carriers who do not collect rates, fares, and charges strictly in 
accordance with the provisions of their tariffs or schedules lawfully 
on file with the Commission are subject to the penalties provided by 
section 222 of the motor carrier act, 1935, which states in substance 
that any carrier, shipper, consignee, or broker, or any officer, employe, 
agent, or representative thereof, who shall suffer or permit the trans- 
portation of passengers or property for less than the applicable rate, 
fare, or charge shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on con- 
viction thereof be fined not more than $500 for the first offense and 
not more than $2,000 for any subsequent offense. 

Sections 217 and 218 of the motor carrier act, 1935, require common 
carriers and contract carriers. respectively, to keep their tariffs and 
schedules open to public inspection. Rule 6 of Tariff Circulars MF 
No. 1 and MP No. 2 provide that each carrier must post and file at 
each of its stations or offices at which an exclusive agent is employed 
all of the tariffs or schedules applying from or at such station or office, 
and must also post and file at its principal place of business all of its 
tariffs or schedules. The rule further provides that such tariffs or 
schedules must be kept available for public inspection or examination 
at all reasonable times. Therefore, if request is made during custom- 
ary business hours, carriers must permit any person, whether shipper, 
competitor, or otherwise, to examine any and all of their tariffs or 
schedules. Failure to comply with this requirement will subject car- 
riers to the penalties provided by section 222 of that act. 


Rate Conflicts 


Numerous carriers, says the Commission in its notice to 
all motor carriers subject to section 217 of the act, have pub- 
lished rates, etc., which duplicate or conflict with rates, etc., 
issued for their account in tariffs of duly authorized agents, 
and this must be diseontinued. The notice follows: 


Common carriers subject to the motor carrier act, 1935, when com- 
plying with the requirements of section 217 of that act regarding the 
publication and filing of their rates, fares, charges, or rules, including 
classifications, may issue tariffs either in their own name or they may 
authorize an agent by power of attorney to publish such rates, fares, 
charges, or rules. If the latter method is used, the tariffs are issued 
under the name and MF-I. C. C. number of the agent to whom power 
of attorney is given. 

In giving powers of attorney or concurrences, carriers must be 
careful to avoid duplicating authority to two or more agents or car- 
riers, which if used, would result in conflicting rates or rules. 

Under the law, and the rules of the Commission, any carrier may 
tile its own rates, fares, charges, or rules, and while it is not required 
that a carrier delegate to an agent the power to file rates, fares, 
charges, or rules, if such carrier does grant authority to an agent to 
publish and file certain of its rates, fares, charges, or rules, it must 
not publish in tariffs of its own issues, rates, fares, charges, or rules, 
which duplicate or conflict with those published by its own duly 
authorized agent. 

It has come to the Commission’s attention that numerous carriers 
have published rates, fares, charges, or rules in tariffs issued in their 
name which duplicate or conflict with rates, fares, charges, or rules 


issued for their account in tariffs of duly authorized agents. As above 
indicated, publication of such rates, etc., by both the carrier and its 
agent, is improper and must be discontinued. Each carrier who has 
published rates, fares, charges, or rules which duplicate or conflict 
with those published for its account by a duly authorized agent will 
be expected to cancel such tariffs which have been issued by it or 
arrange with its agent to cancel from the agency tariffs the rates, 
fares, charges, or rules which duplicate or conflict with those published 
in its separate issues. A tariff, however, can be supplemented or can- 
celled only by the carrier or agent who issued it; therefore, a carrier 
cannot supplement or cancel a tariff issued by an agent. 

If a carrier whose rates are now published by a duly authorized 
agent wishes to publish its rates in tariffs issued in the name of the 
carrier, such carrier should arrange with the agent to cancel its rates 
from the agency tariff. When that has been done a carrier may publish 
its tariff effective on the same day on which the withdrawal of rates 
in the agency tariff is effective. Both publications must give lawful 
notice and the agency publication cancelling the rates and charges of 
an individual carrier must provide reference by MF-I. C. C. number 
to the carrier’s tariff for rates and charges to apply after the can- 
cellation in the agency tariff becomes effective. 

Whenever a carrier desires to withdraw the authority that has been 
given an agent through a power of attorney, or another carrier through 
a concurrence, the procedure set forth in Rule 10 of Tariff Circular 
MF No. 1 and Rule 15 of Tariff Circular MP No. 2 should be strictly 
observed. Particular attention is directed to the requirement that sixty 
days’ notice be given and that the revocation be in the form of a 
letter addressed to the Commission with a copy sent to all interested 
parties. This letter, therefore, should state the date that the revoca- 
tion will be effective and that date should be at least sixty days subse- 
quent to the day the Commission will receive the letter of revocation. 

The Commission has also noted that in several instances a group 
of carriers have issued a tariff or schedule bearing all their names and 
intended as the tariff or schedule of each. The Commission’s rules do 
not contemplate a joint publication of this kind, and the practice 
should be discontinued. Carriers should publish their tariffs or sched- 
ules individually or give power of attorney to some individual as agent 
to publish for them. 


RAIL-TRUCK OIL RATE BASIS 


A definite contention that rail rates on refined petroleum 
should be differentially under tank truck rates, if any change 
is ordered, is pending before the California Railroad Commis- 
sion in its docket No. 4079, investigation of rates of highway 
and rail carriers for transportation of petroleum and petroleum 
products between points in California. A suggestion has been 
made in that case that the rail rates should be about 20 per 
cent lower than the tank truck rates, if a differential relation- 
ship is to be established. 

The contention and basis for such an adjustment of rates 
in the territory where a fight has been going on between the 
railroads and tank trucks for many years are set forth in a 
brief filed in that case by R. E. Wedekind, E. C. Renwick, 
L. N. Bradshaw, G. E. Duffy, and J. E. Lyons, attorneys for 
the railroad respondents. 


Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent at San Francisco 
of the Santa Fe, and H. C. Hallmark, freight traffic manager 
of the Southern Pacific, put forth the contention that rail rates 
should be under the tank truck rates. Mr. Hastings was the 
spokesman for the railroads and Mr. Hallmark concurred in his 
testimony. 

“In any event, and under any level of rates,” said Mr. 
Hastings, after discussing various propositions, “we believe the 
rail rates must be differentially less than the truck rates to 
afford an equality of opportunity.” ; , 

Mr. Hastings, however, contended that the California 
commission should not depart from the position it took in 1933 
when it found no reason to order the railroads to make any 
change in the reduced rates which they had made to meet 
tank truck competition, by reason of this inquiry by that body. 
He said the situation today was the same as in 1933 except for 
the change in the law of California. That change, he said, 
did not alter the fact that the railroads must obtain a large 
share of certain classes of traffic if they were to continue to 
exist. Truck competition in the handling of petroleum products, 
he said, began in 1924, but he added that the railroads had no 
figures to show the total amount of gasoline handled by the 
railroads prior to 1928. Using the volume handled in 1928 
as 100 per cent, the railroads hauled, in 1934, said Mr. Hastings, 
but 34 per cent of that hauled in 1928. In that period the 
total of tax-paid gasoline in California rose from 100 per 
cent in 1928 to 121 per cent in 1934. He said that one of the 
exhibits in the case showed that but approximately 21 per 
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with FASTEST trains q 








both freight and passenger 


Free collection and delivery service accorded less carload shipments. 


Ferry train leaves Jacksonville 10:30 A. M. with cars for lower East Coast 
points, placement at destination before 6:00 A. M. following morning. Cuban “ah 


freight reaches Havana early second morning. 


Minimum of two Ferry sailings weekly via Port Everglades and Be: 
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PROMINENT SPONSORS OF 
THIS INVITATION 


J. L. McKEE, Ass‘t Vice-President, 
New York Central System 

JOHN W. BINGHAM, Traffic Manager, 
Corn Products Refining Company 

W. J. HAMMOND, Vice-President, 
Inland Steel Company 

JOHN L. KEESHIN, President, 
Keeshin Motor Express Company 

JAMES T. MORRISON, President, 
Pullman Railroad Company 

THOMAS F.. HANNON, General Manager 
and Secretary, Western News Co. 

OSCAR TOWNSEND, Vice-President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad 

BURT LAWRENCE, Vice-President, 
Universal Carloading Company 

ROBERT R. DUNN, Vice-President, 
Gen. American Transportation System 

W. A. MAYFIELD, Traffic Manager, 
Swift and Company 

W. CLARK ADAMS, Vice-President, 
Fleming Coal Company 

CHARLES T. COLLETT, Asst. Freight 
Traffic Mgr., Southern Pacific Railroad 

JOSEPH W. BRADY, Ass‘t Gen. Fgt. Agt., 
Nickel Plate Railroad 

JERRY D. BRANDON, Vice-President, 
American Arch Company 

RICHARD O'HARA, President, 
International Railweld Corporation 

GEORGE A. HILL, Div. Freight Agt., 
Pennsylvania Railway Company 

WALTER FLOTO, Sales, Mgr. 
American Steel & Wire Company 

M. B. HOWE, Gen. Mar., 
National Carloading ener 

ROBT. M. HITSHEW, Gen. Freight Agt., 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 

B. E. REED, Asst. Mgr. Trans., 
Cudahy Packing Company 

W. L. DONALDSON, Ass’t Western Traffic 
Mgr., Lehigh Valley Railroad 

WM. FRANKLIN CRUM, Cunard White 
Star Lines 

WILLIAM J. SINEK, Vice-President, 
City Ice & Fuel Company 

JACK STEWART, Vice-President, 
Cuneo Press 

8. E. PURDY, Vice-President, 
Hyman-Michaels Company 

WILLIAM H. SUFFIELD, Ass’t Freight 
Traf. Mgr., Illinois Central System 

B. H. TAYLOR, Ass’t to Vice-President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

HAROLD D. WRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Republic Coal and Coke Company 

JOHN SCOTT, Asst. Vice-Pres., 
Armour and Company 

JOHN H. KRAFT, Vice-President, 
Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corporation 

ARTHUR MACKENZIE, Freight Traffic 
Mgr., Chicago Rock Island R. R. 

HARRY J. DOOLEY, President, 
Gray Lines Association 

J. G. RUBLE, Gen. Mgr. Transportation, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


——- THE MEDINAH CLUB — 
“A Social Center Contrib- 
uting to American Shipper 


and Carrier Cooperation in 
Transportation’’ 
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éxtend CAn Invitation 


To those men of our industry and its allied pursuits who are acceptable 
to the Membership Committee, and whose activities require a central- 
ized Chicago residence, either permanent or on occasion, these mem- 
bers of The Medinah Club of Chicago invite application to resident or 
non-resident membership. You are invited to enjoy, among men who 
have common interests, the facilities of an ideal home, an exclusive 
Club—a convenient gathering place of leaders in the industrial field. 
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Gi merica s Finest Club ...a meeting place providing 
every need for business affairs and social recreation 


More than a club, more than a hotel... this nine- 
million dollar club soars forty-four stories above 
the beautiful Chicago sky-line. Its fourteen floors 
of recreational facilities and 500 luxuriously fur- 
nished suites and apartments extend to members 
and guests a restful, home-like atmosphere. 


RECREATIONAL PLEASURES. To fortunate 
members and guests, the towering skyscraper of 
the Medinah Club presents an eye-filling vista of 
beautiful lounges and clubrooms all devoted to 
personal comforts and recreational pleasures. 


14 EXCLUSIVE GOLF CLUBS 


We have provided fourteen exclusive golf 
clubs, so that members may enjoy a day 
of golf when visiting Chicago. For mem- 
bers, there is a golf club in every section 
of Chicago and its suburbs. 


A CLUB FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY. Men, 
women and children enjoy the extensive athletic, 
social and cultural activities of the world’s largest 
exclusive Club with its many indoor sports and 
lavish exhibitions. Staged in magnificent settings. 
Members and their guests enjoy entertainment in 
the luxurious Imperial Room .. . a late evening 
revue is presented nightly in the unusual Tally- 
Ho Room, where late supper is served... dancing 
every night to music of a popular orchestra, broad- 
casting over Columbia national Network... 


46 AFFILIATED CITY CLUBS 


When traveling,members of The Medinah 
Club of Chicago enjoy Non-Resident mem- 
bership privileges at forty-six affiliated 
private city clubs in every important 
business center in the country. 




























RESIDENT OR NON-RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP 


nit, . 
To encourage the membership of leaders in the transportation industry and its allied fields 
pnt, in the Medinah Club, The Board of Governors extend this invitation to those eligible for Non- 
Resident Membership at $12 annually, plus entrance fee at $10, with full privileges of family 
membership. Resident Memberships are available at the present entrance fee of $50. Dues are 
$5 monthly (Entrance Fee subject to change without notice). 








Nominal Dues ¢ No Assessments 
Please Address Inquiries Regarding Membership ta the Secretary 


Che Medinah Club of Chicago 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


J. L. McKEE, President, Medinah Club 
Ass’t Vice-President, N. Y. Central System 
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cent of the gasoline tonnage in California moved by rail in 
1935. 

This proceeding was instituted by the California commis- 
sion on its own motion for the purpose of establishing just, 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum rates to be observed, charged and col- 
lected by any and all highway carriers on petroleum and 
petroleum products over the state’s highways; and also to 
inquire into the lawfulness of rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of railroads in the transportation of the commodities 
mentioned, “particularly” as the notice of institution of the 
proceeding said “to determine if any or all of said rail rates 
are unduly or unreasonably low, insufficient, discriminatory or 
in any other manner unlawful.” 

According to the view of the railroad attorneys the insti- 
tution of this proceeding closed another chapter “in the now 
historic struggle between the tank truck operators, on the 
one hand, and the rail lines, on the other, for participation in 
the enormous volume of petroleum and petroleum products 
moving between points in the state and elsewhere. 

While the railroads suggested a differential relationship 
between tank truck and rail rates they recommended that the 
California commission adhere to the decision it made in 1933 
when it found reduced rates proposed by the railroads had been 
justified. In that decision the California commission said 
that in the light of oral argument the conclusion was inescap- 
able that the tank truck haulers were not greatly concerned 
about obtaining certificates of public convenience and necessity. 
That was one of the questions involved in the 1933 proceeding. 

“Their main purpose in these proceedings,” said the deci- 
sion, “is to have the commission require the rail lines to main- 
tain the present level of rates. They want the railroad rates 
‘pegged’ without any adequate assurance being given the com- 
mission that their own rates can or will be stabilized.” 

The railroads ask the California commission to reach the 
conclusion, among others, that there is nothing in the public 
utilities act of California which might be construed as prohibit- 
ing a railroad from establishing and charging less than maxi- 
mum reasonable rates “when the needs of commerce or public 
interest require,” the quoted language being taken from one 
of the California commission’s utterances. The public interest, 
the railroad brief said, did not require that any mode of trans- 
portation be protected from the competition of another form 
especially when such competition resulted from the ability of 
one to render adequate and reasonably efficient service at 
lower cost to itself and as a result was willing to extend lower 
charges to the public. 

In conclusion the railroad brief says that “as the railroad 
service is generally satisfactory and their present charges low, 
the tank trucking of gasoline between railhead points con- 
stitutes an unnecessary hazard, contributes to congestion and 
causes unnecessary wear and tear upon the public highways, 
and is not in the public interest.” 


MOTOR JOINT BOARDS 


The Commission, division 5, has created the following 
motor joint state boards, under the motor carrier act: 

No. 14, for Alabama and Mississippi, Hugh White to serve 
for Alabama and Gillis Cato, for Mississippi. 

No. 15, for Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, J. C. Pinnix to 
serve for Arkansas, C. B. Bee, for Oklahoma, and Ernest O. 
Thompson, for Texas. 

No. 16, for Oklahoma and Texas, C. B. Bee, to serve for 
Oklahoma and Ernest O. Thompson for Texas. 

The Commission, by division 5, has appointed H. E. Ketner 
to be a member of Motor Joint Board No. 12 for Virginia in 
place of H. Lester Hooker who was originally appointed but 
could not serve. 


RAIL-TRUCK SERVICE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Opposition to the continued use by the railroads of trucks 
as substitutes for rail cars in the handling of less-than-carload 
freight has been started by truck interests. The American 
Trucking Association, Inc., has filed a paper with the Commis- 
sion opposing the application of western and eastern trunk 
line association railroads to continue such a service under pres- 
ent arrangement for a year from May 31 next. That organi- 
zation has asked the Commission to deny an extension of the 
present arrangement which was made just before the tariffs of 
motor carriers went into effect April 1. 

The railroads, a few days before the truck tariffs became 
effective, were authorized to file tariffs providing for con- 
tinuance of the truck service as a substitute for rail service 
that had been in effect for a long time before the motor carrier 
act was passed. They were authorized to file tariffs not later 
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than March 29 providing for a continuance of the substitute 
service on a basis on which it had been conducted before the 
passage of the motor carrier act. Opposition of the truck 
interests is to an extension of the arrangement authorized by 
the Commission under a sixth section permission. The Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations contend that the motor carrier act 
requires the railroads to obtain certificates or permits for the 
trucks they use as substitutes for railroad cars and that unless 
such certificates or permits are obtained continued operation 
will be in violation of the motor truck part of the interstate 
commerce act. 

In their application the railroads requested permission to 
permit continuation until the further order of the Commission 
but in no event less than one year from May 31, 1936. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The New York Dock Railway by way of answer to the 
petition of some of the eastern lines for permission to estab- 
lish pick-up and delivery service without allowances or sur- 
charges asks the Commission to deny the petition unless and 
until the petitioning carriers make provision in their tariff 
for the inclusion of the stations on its line to the same extent 
that the stations of its competitors, Bush Terminals Co. and 
Jay Street Terminal, are included. It is a matter of vital 
importance to itself, says the dock railway, that the services 
offered to the shipping public through its stations by the 
petitioning carriers shall be equal to those offered through 
stations of the competing contract terminals. 

“The proposed tariff,” says the answer, “if permitted to 
become effective, would not only be prejudicial to New York 
Dock Railway, but would serve as a precedent for other rail- 
roads serving New York harbor to similarly injure New York 
Dock Railway, if they should deem it expedient to establish 
in the future pick-up and delivery services.” 

The Express Owners’ Association, Inc., of New York, asks 
that the petition of the eastern lines be Summarily denied. 
The association points out that all but two of the major rail- 
roads in official territory have abstained from joining in the 
petition to modify the Commission’s suspension order in I. & 
S. No. 4191. The association observes that the petitioners say 
that chief among the means by which to reduce their operat- 
ing expenses is procurement of added traffic. 


“If by such contention,” says the association, “it is meant 
to be said that this Commission should allow railroads to take 
traffic from other competing agencies of transportation, the 
assumption is much too broad and fails to recognize the proper 
legal limitation now put upon competitive struggles among dif- 
ferent transportation types.” 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., has asked the Com- 
mission to deny the petition of Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., 
for exemption of its tariff from I. and S. No. 4191. It said 
the application should not be granted because it would set a 
precedent and every carrier involved in the suspension order 
could come in and show that they were being prejudiced by 
illegal tariffs and demand the right to remove the prejudice 
by publishing more illegal tariffs. The trucking organization 
suggested that as the suspension order in I. and S. No. 4191 
was the action of the Commission any modification, vacation, 
or other action might only properly be considered by the entire 


' Commission. 


The Merchants Truckmen’s Bureau of New York City, 
N. Y., and local truckers operating in Utica, Poughkeepsie, 
Geneva, Schenectady, Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., replying to 
the application of the Pennsylvania and other eastern car- 
riers for a modification of the order in I. and S. No. 4191, pick- 
up and delivery services in official territory, ask the Commis- 
sion to deny the petition. They said it would seem obvious 
that if the Commission granted the relief sought it would only 
be a short time before the other rail carriers, because of com- 
petition, would also find it necessary to seek similar relief. 
If relief were granted, said the truckmen, they did not see how 
the Commission could consistently deny it to other rail carriers 
which might subsequently ask for it. The ultimate effect, 
therefore, they said, of granting the petition would be com- 
pletely to nullify the order of the Commission suspending the 
pick-up and delivery tariffs providing an allowance of 5 cents 
to self-serving consignors and consignees. 

Arguing for pick-up and delivery by the railroads, Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, declared that Edward S. Brashears, 
gene counsel for American Trucking Associations, Inc., in- 
jected a new line of reasoning into the controversy when he 
— “the fallacy that railroad services begin and end on 
rails.” 

Surely, said the Wrigley argument, the railroads ought to 
have the right to institute this new service, adding that they 
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//ree-TERRITORIAL DIRECTORY 


Write for this Territorial Directory of 
Groupings in Official Territory, showing 
application for the entire U.S.A. Mailed 
free to Traffic Departments. 

PARKER TARIFFS 3 & 4 show Rail, 
Express and Parcel Post Rates from 82 
Principal Cities located in 40 States. Write 
for further information. 
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anywhere. Com- 
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Thousand Destina- 
tions. Yearly 
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had nothing to sell other than transportation, and asking why 
they should not be allowed to complete the entire transporta- 
tion transaction regardless by what manner or means they did 
so, so long as they did not discriminate as between shippers, 
communities or areas. The Wrigley company said that the 
railroad companies were merely doing what any live organiza- 
tion would do to keep up with the times and said that if they 
were not allowed to run their own business against competi- 
tion in their own line they might as well quit the unequal 
struggle. 

“If competition entered the field against this company in 
our line of business,”’ said the Wrigley argument, “we could 
not appeal to any government body for help as the trucks are 
doing against the rails. It would be a survival of the fittest 
and if we did not keep up with the times by up-to-date methods 
of distributing our goods and keeping those goods up to par, 
then we would go down in the fact of more up-to-date com- 
petition and the fault would be ours. 

“The rail carriers are being picked on by the uninformed 
for not giving complete transportation; they are blamed by 
the public for the plight in which they find themselves today, 
yet when they attempt to be progressive and do something 
which they have done spasmodically for the past few years, 
and which they must do if they are to progress, then a com- 
petitor in the same field of endeavor attempts to stop them. 
We earnestly urge that the Commission do not handicap them 
any further than they are at present, and allow them to put 
into effect the pick-up and delivery service. It will eliminate 
the old cartage wrangle as between shipper and consignee. 

“As to the five cents per hundred pound allowance, which 
appears to be the chief bone of contention, there may be some 
merit to this feature of the trucking companies’ complaint, and 
no doubt the Commission will handle this part of the proposal 
to the satisfaction of all concerned.” 


The Jewel Tea Co., Inc., by E. M. Brinckman, its traffic 
manager, in a letter pertaining to I. and S. No. 4191, pick-up 
and delivery in official territory, tells the Commission it desires 
to go on record as favoring the carriers’ proposal to estab- 
lish pick-up and delivery service on less than carload freight 
with an allowance to owners of property where the owner 
believes it to be to his interest to perform the work for the 
carrier. 


Noting that the term “rebate” had been used generally 
by those not in favor of the carriers’ proposal, Mr. Brinckman 
expressed the epinion that the term “rebate” was a misnomer 
when used in connection with an allowance for service per- 
formed, duly published in a tariff filed with the Commission. 

“The trucking interests have brought great pressure to 
bear on the allowance feature,” says Mr. Brinckman, “be- 
cause they believe that this is. the weakest part of the car- 
riers’ proposal; and, therefore, the feature most susceptible 
to attack. It is a fact, however, that they do not seriously 
object to the allowance. Their real purpose is to withhold from 
the shipping public the store-door delivery service proposed 
by the carriers.” 

Mr. Brinckman said there were at least three good reasons 
why the owner of property should have the privilege of choos- 
ing his own means of local transportation. The tea company 
as well as many other concerns, he said, owned dray trucks in 
large cities, which had to operate whether they performed local 
freight station pick-up and delivery, or whether the carriers 
did the work. 


“To me it appears to be uneconomical and unjust to force 
us to employ a railroad contractor when we can do the work 
as well and at a lower cost than the rail carrier,” says Mr. 
Brinckman. “In many towns where we do not own trucks, we 
employ local men, honest, upright, good citizens who have 
been employed by us for many years. . . . Unless we have the 
option of choosing who shall do our work, we must sever 
the pleasant business relations that we have maintained with 
these men for years.” 


A third reason for favoring the allowance, Mr. Brinckman 
said, was because his experience had proved that the dray 
concerns selected by the railroads were not always the ones 
best suited for the purpose. Unless the shipper or receiver 
of freight had the option, he added, of selecting the service best 
suited for his purpose, he was practically at the mercy of the 
drayman selected by the carrier. This allowance feature, Mr. 
Brinckman said, was not new, having been in effect for years 
on southern lines, in southwestern territory, and in California, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

The Tennessee Products Corporation in a letter in I. and S. 
No. 4191, said it was of the belief and cinviction that the Com- 
mission should permit the pick-up and delivery tariffs under 
suspension to become effective as filed with full allowance to 
shippers and receivers to perform their own delivery service. 
It said it was interested particularly in the movement of less- 
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carload freight to destinations in official territory. It said the 
handling of that freight would be greatly simplified for it by 
the publication and maintenance of store-door delivery by the 
carriers at destination points. 


RAIL MONEY IN MOTOR LINES 


__ A complete disclosure of the investments of Class I steam 
railways in highway motor vehicle enterprises, not later than 
July 1, is required by an order of the Commission, division 4, 
to that effect. The data concerning the investments are to be 
included in statistical series circular No. 22 entitled railway 
investment in highway motor vehicle enterprises. Class I 
switching and terminal companies are exempted from the re- 
quirement. 

The order requires answers to six questions. They are to 
be answered so as to afford the basis for compiling what the 
Commission calls a comprehensive and accurate statement of 
the extent to which steam railway companies are financially 
interested in the operations of separate highway motor vehicle 
enterprises for carriage of persons or property. 

In answer to question No. 1 the steam railroad is required 
to give the name of the highway motor vehicle enterprise in 
which it has an interest, either direct or indirectly through 
other corporations or persons. The answers are to show the 
nature of the respondent's interest, that is, whether direct or 
indirect. If the interest is indirect the railroad is to give the 
name of the intermediaries. The answers to that question are 
to disclose the amount of per cent of capitalization of high- 
way enterprises including advances which are held by the re- 
spondent railroad as of May 1, 1936. The answer is to disclose 
the amount of the par value of stocks held; and the percentage 
of the stock held to the total outstanding. Similar data are 
to be given as to the bonds and notes, advances and other 
obligations held by the answering railroad. The railroad is 
also to disclose the grand total assets of the highways enter- 
prise as of December 31, 1935; the gross annual revenues and 
other income of highway enterprises for that year and the 
date of the first acquisition of interest by the respondent rail- 
road directly or indirectly. 

Question No. 2 requires the railroad to disclose whether 
any of its directors or officers and assistants includable in re- 
porting division No. 1 of the monthly wage report as indi- 
viduals have a financial interest in excess of $5,000 in any high- 
way motor vehicle enterprise and if so to give the names of 
the motor vehicle enterprises concerned and the total invest- 
ment of such officers or directors combined in each enterprise. 

The third question is, “Did any holding company affiliated 
with respondent have a controlling financial interest in any 
highway motor vehicle enterprise for the carriage of persons 
or property in respondent’s territory; if so, give names of com- 
panies or enterprises concerned.” 

The fourth question is a command that the railroad give 
for each enterprise named in the three preceding questions a 
copy of the income and profit and loss accounts and balance 
sheet for the calendar year 1935, or latest fiscal year if the 
company is not on a calendar year basis of accounting. 

In question No. 5 the railroad is required to give for each 
enterprise named in the first three questions the nature and 
extent of operations in the calendar year 1935 so far as avail- 
able. The name of the highway motor vehicle enterprise is to 
be given; the principal routes covered in line haul operations; 
tons of freight handled in the year; number of passengers 
carried in the year; and the tons of freight handled in local 
drayage operation. 

The sixth question relates to income. It requires the rail- 
road to give a summary of any and all financial transactions 
between it (either directly or indirectly through other corpora- 
tions or persons) and each of the enterprises named in the first 
three questions in 1935, showing the amount of income received 
from or advances repaid by each highway enterprise and the 
advances to or other expenditures or obligations incurred in 
behalf of or on account of such enterprise. 


MOTOR FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


BMC-F 29. Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, Inc., asks for 
approval of its acquisition of control of Bausman Motor Express, Inc., 
through ownership of its capital stock, for $7,150. The Bausman lines 
operates in Pennsylvania, serving Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and other 
points in eastern Pennsylvania and Newark, N. J. The application 
says the applicant has paid the amount mentioned for the stock and 
that the operations of the acquired company have been fitted into the 
Keeshin system operations. 

BMC-F 30. Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, Inc., asks 
for approval of its acquisition of control of the Gulf Carloading Co. of 
Texas, Inc., through ownership of its capital stock, the price paid 
having been $1,136.86. The Gulf Carloading Co. operates in obtaining 
freight for transportation originating at ports on the Atlantic ocean 
and adjacent territory moving to the ports by truck and thence by 
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Seatrain Lines, Inc., and the Texas & Pacific to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

BMC-F 31. Keeshin Transcontinental Lines, Inc., asks for ap- 
proval of its acquisition of control of the New Orleans Freight Dis- 
tributing Co., Inc., through purchase of its stock for $7,500. The dis- 
tributing company, in connection with the Gulf Carloading Co. operates 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont and the 
Virginias. 

In these three applications the Keeshin company said the three 
acquired companies, when it acquired their stock did not own or op- 
erate more than twenty trucks each and that counsel advised it that 
such acquisition was not subject to approval by the Commission but 
that out of deference to a suggestion from the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers it was filing the applications as if the transactions were subject 
to approval by the Commission. 


MOTOR VEHICLE APPLICATIONS 


With the work done to and including April 22, the latest 
available, the Bureau, of Motor Carriers of the Commission 
had examined 54,353 applications for certificates or permits 
under the grandfather clause of the motor carrier act. Of 
that number 22,001 were on the regular BMC-I form used 
either for a common carrier certificate or contract carrier per- 
mit. The remainder, or 32,352, were under the alternate or 
short form BMC-A. The latter form was put out by the Com- 
mission when it seemed doubtful whether it would be possible 
for those desiring a certificate or permit, under the clause, to 
prepare proper applications for that purpose. The alternate 
or short form permitted a motor vehicle carrier to save his 
rights under the grandfather clause by filing a very simple 
application showing not much more than his name and address. 
Those working on the applications believe there are about 
20,000 remaining to be examined. 

The Commission is now sending out notices to those who 
filed under the alternate or short form requiring them, within 
30 days from the receipt of the notice, to file applications in 


- 


Though motor carrier news is segregated, as far 
as possible, in THE TraFFic WorLD under the head- 
ing, “Motor Vehicle Transportation,” there is gen- 
erally much matter pertaining to the subject that 


cannot be so segregated, and one interested espe- 
cially in motor carrier news should at least glance 
through the other pages of the magazine. 





the regular form or else lose the grandfather rights they were 
asserting when they filed the alternate form applications. 


A. T. A. MEETING 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., has announced 
that Commissioners Eastman, Lee and Caskie, of the motor 
carrier division of the Commission, will be speakers at an in- 
formal dinner to be held in connection with the meeting of 
the association’s board of directors in Washington May 18. 
Section chiefs of the bureau of motor carriers also will be 
guests. Among the subjects to be considered at the directors’ 
meeting are the principles to govern truck rate making ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the association and which 
were proposed by the conference representing the truckmen, 
railroads and shippers; collection and delivery of freight by 
railroads; insurance and safety matters; and association prob- 
lems. Secretaries of affiliated organizations will meet in Wash- 
ington May 16 and 17 preceding the directors’ meeting. John L. 
Rogers, director of the’ Commission’s motor carrier bureau, 
will address them. A tour of the sections of the bureau is to 
be made by the secretaries. 


NEW FRISCO ST. LOUIS-OKLAHOMA FREIGHT SERVICE 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has put in operation a new 
overnight freight service between St. Louis and Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. The New train leaves St. Louis daily at 7:30 
p. m. and arrives at Tulsa at 8:30 a. m. and at Oklahoma City 
at 12:30 p. m. The running time is only 10 per cent longer than 
that of fast passenger trains operating over the same route. 
The new train has been named the Frisco Flash. Stops for 
water have been eliminated by attaching to the engine its own 
water tank carrying 12,000 gallons. The new freight schedule 
cuts 4% hours from the St. Louis-Tulsa time and 5% hours 
from the St. Louis-Oklahoma City time. According to J. R. 
Coulter, general traffic manager of the Frisco, the service was 
developed to meet the demand of St. Louis manufacturers and 
jobbers and Oklahoma distributors for overnight service be- 
tween the two localities. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken frem Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1936, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Public Utilities Commission had 
jurisdiction to grant conditional certificate of convenience and 
necessity to motor transportation company for route through 
several municipalities without their consent, where municipal- 
ities through which route passed were not immediately con- 
tiguous within statute requiring consent of municipalities im- 
mediately contignous to each other (Gen. Code, sec. 614-86). 
(City of Cleveland vs. Public Utilities Commission, 200 N. E. 
Rep. 765.) 


By creating Public Utilities Commission, General Assembly 
subordinated rights of municipalities to regulate motor trans- 
portation lines within their limits to authority granted com- 
mission by Motor Transportation Act (Gen. Code, secs. 614-84 
to 614-102a).—Ibid. 


Public Utilities Commission had power to grant conditional 
certificate of convenience and necessity to motor transportation 
company for route from city of Cleveland to contiguous munici- 
palities without consent of city of Cleveland, and by so doing 
took nothing from city of Cleveland which was granted it as 
charter city by Constitution, since powers therein delegated to 
charter cities are subject to general laws (Gen. Code, secs. 614- 
84 to 614-102a; Conct. art. 8, secs. 3, 7).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Florida.) Railroad Commission may 
grant certificate for operation of motor carrier service over 
route adequately served by holder of earlier certificate, subject 
to limitations precluding competitive service, where public con- 
venience and necessity require service over such route to meet 
adequately needs of communities accommodated thereby (Acts 
1931, c. 14764, sec. 3). (Union Bus. Co. vs. Douglas, 166 So. 
Rep. 582.) 


Railroad Commission properly exercised its judgment un- 
der statute in granting certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to operate as common carrier of passengers and light 
express by motor vehicle between certain points on condition 
that no local service be conducted between stations on portion 
of route already adequately served by holders of certificates 
previously issued (Acts 1931, c. 14764).—Ibid. 





(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) General 
control exercised over independent contractor to facilitate serv- 
ice and accomplish proper result is insufficient to make con- 
tractor a servant. (Dave Lehr, Inc., vs. Brown, 91 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 693.) 


That alleged employer reserved right to refuse to give 
truckmen further work if truckmen disobeyed traffic rules, had 
no substantial evidentiary value in determining whether em- 
ployer-employe relationship existed, as regards employer's lia- 
bility for truckman’s negligence.—Ibid. 

Truckman hauling gravel for stone dealer in own truck, 
which he operated and maintained, and who was paid by the 
load, held “independent contractor” and not “servant,” and 
hence dealer was not liable for truckman’s negligence, not- 
withstanding dealer may have instructed truckman to observe 
traffic laws.—Ibid. 





(Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas.) Complaint charg- 
ing that defendant operated truck-tractor and semitrailer in 
excess of 7,000 pounds, net load held insufficient, as against 
motion to quash, to charge statutory offense of operating com- 
mercial motor vehicle, etc., with load exceeding 7,000 pounds. 
(Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 5). (Stribling vs. State, 
91 S. W. Rep. (2d) 735.) 


Everything essential to constitute statutory offense of op- 
erating commercial motor vehicle, etc., with load exceeding 
7,000 pounds must be sufficiently charged and cannot be aided 
by intendment (Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 5).—Ibid. 

Facts constituting offense under statute limiting loads of 
commercial motor vehicle, etc., must be set forth so that con- 
clusions of law may be arrived at from facts stated (Vernon’s 
Ann. P. C., art. 827a, sec. 5).—Ibid. 
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Water Transportation 


OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Grain again featured activities in the full cargo trades 
last week, and in addition to several fixtures from Montreal 
there were a number from the Great Lakes and from Churchill. 
Some owners were reported sending tonnage in ballast to 
Montreal in anticipation of a busy season. Freight rates in all 
directions continued firm and with shippers continuing to show 
interest in tonnage, owners’ ideas were somewhat in advance 
of rates last paid. 

Grain fixtures from Montreal included a steamer of 2,816 
net tons to picked ports U. K./Antwerp-Rotterdam on the basis 
of 2s for May, and a 4,226 net ton vessel for picked ports 
U. K.-Continent for loading the first half of May. Four small 
vessels were fixed from the Great Lakes. Three of these were 
of about 900 tons to the U. K. at 21 cents with option for 
Scandinavia at 23 cents and 10 cents less if completing at 
Montreal, two for May-June and the other for July. The other 
was of 651 net tons, also to U. K. at 21 cents with Scandinavian 
option at 23 cents, for June-July loading. Three fixtures from 
Churchill were consummated, names and tonnages not re- 
ported, all for U. K./Antwerp-Rotterdam at 2s 9d for August, 
September and August-September loading respectively. 

Considerable improvement in the trans-Atlantic sugar 
trade was shown. Among the fixtures were one of 6,000 tons 
from Cuba to U. K.-Continent on a reported basis of 13s 6d 
for the first half of May; a steamer of 2,651 net tons from 
Cuba to Liverpocl or Greenock at 13s 6d for the first half of 
May and a 9,500 ton vessel from three Cuban ports to U. K.- 
Continent, done at 13s 6d for June. 

Activity in the time charter market was mainly confined 
to round trips in the West Indies and Canadian trades. One 
vessel of 1,834 net tons was engaged for from two to four 
months in the West Indies trade at $1 for prompt loading. A 
motorship of 2,732 net tons was taken for a round trip in the 
North Atlantic-South America trade on private terms for 
prompt loading. 

Scrap iron fixtures were limited to three, one a vessel of 
2,359 net tons from Boston to Rumania at $3.75 f. i. o. for May, 
another of 1,094 net from the North Atlantic range to U. K., 
done at 13s f. d. for May and a similar fixture of a vessel of 
1,197 net tons, also at 13s f. d. 

The export coal trade continued lifeless. 


The only tanker fixture of interest reported was a 9,000 
ton clean vessel from California to Hamburg at 21s for June- 
July loading. 

Committees composed of representatives of the intercoastal 
steamship operators continued their meetings this week to work 
out details of the new agreement, with indications that their 
work will be completed within a week or so. 


The suit brought by the International Seamen’s Union to 
prevent the provisional committee of striking seamen in New 
York from representing the union as sponsoring the walkout 
was _— April 27 in New York before Supreme Court Justice 
Black. 

David E. Grange, vice-president of the union, testified that 
Joseph Curran, one of the strike leaders, had asked him to 
sanction the strike and he had refused because he believed it 
unfair that the 50,000 members of the union should be affected 
by the labor troubles on the Panama Pacific liner California 
last month, which precipitated the strike. 

While ships of several American lines have been picketed 
no delays in sailings resulted last week. The steamship lines 
insist that the agreement which was signed with the union be 
lived up to because it was signed in good faith and because 
they cannot afford to pay the wages which the strikers insist 
upon. 

The injunction suit brought by the International Seamen’s 
Union against striking seamen in New York was halted April 
28 when mediation was suggested by counsel for the striking 
men and Supreme Court Justice Black agreed to act as medi- 
ator. Mediation conferences were begun immediately between 
counsel for both sides and Justice Black. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 
The following described action has been taken by the 


Department of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 4742, between American-Hawalian Steamship Com- 
pany and Bay Cities Transportation Company providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between United 
States Atlantic Coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, and Richmond, 
Calif., with transhipment at San Francisco. 

Agreement No, 4762, between American-Hawailan Steamship Com 
pany, William Steamship Corporation, and Pacific Steamship Lines, 
Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargo under through Dills 
of lading between United States Atlantic Coast ports and United 
States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 4777, between the Border Line Transportation 
Company and McCormick Steamship Company providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, Powell River, and Chemainus, British 
Columbia, to United States Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment 
at Seattle or Tacoma. 

Agreement No, 5006, between Luckenback Steamship Company, Inc., 
and A. F. Klaveness & Co., A/S (Klaveness Line) providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between Sumatra, 
Federated Malay States, Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, Phil- 
ippine Islands, and Hongkong, and designated United States Pacific 
Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran- 
cisco. 

Agreement No. 5007, betwen Luckenback Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., and A. F. Klaveness & Co., A/s (Klaveness Line), providing 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between 
Sumatra, Federated Malay States, Straits Settlements, Dutch East 
Indies, Philippine Islands, and Hongkong, and designated United 
States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5022, between Luckenback Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., and States Steamship Company, providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading between India, Dutch 
East Indies, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Philippine 
Islands, Siam, French Indo-China, and Japan, and designated United 
States Pacific Coast ports, wth transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5023, between Luckenback Steamship Company, 
Inc., and States Steamship Company, providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between India, Dutch East 
Indies, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Philippine Islands, 
Siam, French Indo-China, and Japan, and designated United States 
Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or Sen 
Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5027, between the Harkins Transportation Com 
pany and Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company, providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Portland and 
Vancouver, Wash., to United States Atlantic Coast ports, with tran- 
shipment at Longview or Astoria. 

Agreement No. 5028, between the Harkins Transportation Com- 
pany and States Steamship Company, providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Portland and Van- 
couver, Wash., to United States Atlantic Coast ports, wth transhipment 
at Longview or Astoria. 

Agreement No. 5029, between American-Hawalian Steamship Com- 
pany and Northland Transportation Company, providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between Alameda, 
Los Angeles Harbor, Oakland, San Diego, and San Francisco, Calif., 
and Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, Douglas, and Sitka, 
Alaska, with transhipment at Seattle. 

Agreement No. 5032, between American-Hawalian Steamship Com- 
pany, Williams Steamship Corporation, and Canadian Pacific Rallway 
Company, providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from United States Atlantic Coast ports to Van Couver 
and Victoria, British Columbia, with transhipment at Seattle. 

Agreement No. 5036, between American-Hawalian Steamship Com- 
pany and Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A., providing 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from 
United States Pacific Coast ports to Matadi, Boma, and Banana, 
Belgium Congo, Africa, with transhipment at New York and Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

Agreement No. 5039, between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Amer- 
ican Line Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic Transport Co. of 
West Virginia (Panama Pacific Line), providing for the transportation 
of cocoa beans, in bags, under through bills of lading from ports in 
Santo Domingo to San Francisco, with transhipment at New York. 

Agreement No. 5040, between the Border Line Transportation 
Company and Calmar Steamship Corporation, providing for the trans- 
portation of shingles under through bills of lading from Powell River, 
New Westminster, Vancouver, and Victoria, British Columbia, to 
United States Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment at Seattle. 

Agreement No. 5043, between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Nippon Yusen Kaisha, providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between ports in China, Japan, 
Manchukuo, Philippine Islands, and Hongkong, and designated United 
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CARTAGE 
COSTS 


Route LCL shipments via 


UNION INLAND 
FREIGHT STATION No. | 


Located in New York's amazing 
new distribution G. H 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


15th to 16th Sts.—8th to 9th Aves. 


Directly serving the Peoria-Springfield Gate- 
way. 

Offers fast, dependable freight service be- 
tween all territories. 


For an industrial location the Chicago & Hi. 
nois Midland offers exceptional advantages. 


Inquiries solicited regarding service, rates and 
general information. Communicate with 
any traffic representative listed below or 


V. H. WILLIAMS, trarric MANAGER 


709 ILLINOIS BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, ILL. MANHATTAN 
_©@ 
st This station, maintained and operated by the 
Oe Lee E* ek ~ a trunk line railroads serving the Port of New 
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CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. in truckin time and — not only for the 
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140 South Dearborn St. 316 Com Exchange tenants who oceapy the remarkable space in 
DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK, N. Y. the building — ut for all other shippers and 
Sos Bele Bed Seat ide. HS H. Meyer, G. A. consignees who have been far-si go enough 
DETROMT, MICH. PEORIA, ILL. to form the economical habit of using Union 
on O'Day Joe Walker, G Inland Station Ne. 1 for both inbound and 
5-107 Generel Maton’ Bids. 916 Comm’ Natl, Bonk Bids. tbound L.C.L. freight shipments. 
KANEAS CTY MQ. mTSURGH PA. 0 ea ee 
einhoffer, 
$05 Midiond Bid 598 Park whe Write for detailed information to 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ST; LOUIS, MO. | : 
A. . N, Stout, C. A, 
305 Van Nuys Building 1626 Arcade Building 
baie THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
341 Kennedy Building Traffic Manager 
111 Elghth Ave., 
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States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Seattle, or Tacoma. 

Agreement No. 5044, between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and Nippon Yusen Kaisha providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading between ports in China, Japan, 
Manchukuo, Philippine Islands, and Hongkong, and designated United 
States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Seattle, or Tacoma. 

Agreement No. 5048, between Silver Line, Ltd., and Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., providing for the transportaion of 
cargo under through bills of lading from South Africa (Capetown- 
Beira Range) to designated United States Pacific Coast ports, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5049, between Silver Line, Ltd., and Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from China (Hongkong and Shang- 
hai), Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and British 
India, to designated United States Patific Coast ports, with tranship- 
ment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5059, between American-Hawalilan Steamship Com- 
pany and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between United 
States Atlantic Coast ports and Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5071, between Nippon Yusen Kaisha and American 
Line Steamship Corporation, the Atlantic Transport Co. of West Vir- 
ginia (Panama Pacific Line), providing for the transportation of raw 
silk ander through bills of lading from Japan, Korea, Formosa, Man- 
churia, China, Hongkong, and Indo-China to United States Atlantic 
Coast ports, with transhipment at Seattle, thence rail connections to 
San Francisco for delivery to intercoastal carrier. 

Agreement No. 5074, between Ocean Shipping Co., Ltd., and Amer- 
ican-Hawaliian Steamship Company providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from China, Hongkong, and Japan 
to Philadelphia, Camden, Port Newark, New York, and Boston, with 
transhipment at Seattle. 

Agreement No. 5076, between American-Hawalian Steamship Com- 
pany, Williams Steamship Corporation, and Crowley Launch & Tug- 
boat Company, providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading between United States Atlantic Coast ports and Oak- 
land, Alameda, and Richmond, with transhipment at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 5078, between Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., and 
Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from United States Atlantic Coast 
ports to specified United States Pacific Coast ports, with tranship- 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 5084, between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and Red Star Line G. m. b. H., providing for the transportation 
ot cargo under through bills of lading from United States Pacific 
Coast ports of Southampton and Antwerp, with transhipment at New 
York. 

Agreement No. 4188-A-1, between United Fruit Company, Stand- 
ard Fruit and Steamship Company, and Seatrain Lines, Inc., modi- 
fying agreement in respect to maintenance of relative carryings in 
the trade from South Atlantic and Gulf ports to Havana to permit 
adjustment at the end of six months In event of fluctuation in excess 
of the limits specified in the agreement. 

Agreement No. 4189-A-1, between Edward P. Farley and Morton L. 
Fearey, trustees for Munargo Steamship Corporation, New York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Company, United Fruit Company, and Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., modifying agreement in respect to maintenance of relative 
carryings in the trade from United States North Atlantic ports to 
Havana to permit adjustment at the end of six months in event of 
fluctuation in excess of the limit specified in the agreement. 

Conference Agreement No. 126-7, between Colombia Steamship 
Company, Inc., Grace Line, Inc., and United Fruit Company, modify- 
ing agreement of the East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines Con- 
ference to provide for meetings upon the call of the secretary rather 
than upon specific days of the month. 


Agreements Canceled 

Agreement No. 522, between American-Hawalian Steamship Com- 
pany and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which has been super- 
seded by agreement numbered 5032. 

Agreement No. 972, as aménded, between Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., Cunard White Star, Ltd., and Anchor Line (Henderson 
Bros.), Ltd., providing for’ the transportation of canned goods, dried 
fruit, cotton, cascara bark, honey, apricot kernels, seeds, hops, and 
dried beans, under through bills of lading from United States Pacific 
Coast ports to the United Kingdom, with transhipment at New York. 

Agreement No. 1633, between Gulf-West Mediterranean Line and 
Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., providing for the transportation of shipments 
of cork from Spanish ports to specified Pacific Coast ports, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 2078 between The Border Line Transportation Co. 
and McCormick Steamship Company, which has been superseded by 
agreement numbered 4777. 

Agreement No. 3057 between Canadian Australasian Line, Ltd., 
Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Border Line Transportation Company, Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Fiji Islands to United 
States Atlantic and Gulf ports, with transhipment at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and Seattle. 

Agreement No. 3118 between Cunard White Star, Ltd., Anchor 
Line (Henderson Bros.), Ltd., and American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading from the United Kingdom to United States Pacific Coast ports, 
with transhipment at New York. 
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Agreement No. 3137 between Cunard White Star, Ltd., Anchor Line 
(Henderson Bros.), Ltd., and Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from the United Kingdom to the West Indies, with 
transhipment at New York. 

Agreement No. 3165 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
Cunard White Star, Ltd., and Anchor Line (Henderson Bros.), Ltd., 
providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from United States Pacific Coast ports to the United Kingdom, with 
transhipment at New York. 

Agreement No. 3254 between American-Hawailan Steamship Com- 
pany, Cunard White Star, Ltd., and Anchor Line (Henderson Bros.), 
Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to the United Kingdom, 
with transhipment at New York. 

Agreement No. 4773 between The Border Line Transportation Com- 
pany and Calmar Steamship Corporation, which has been superseded 
by agreement numbered 5040. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Discussion of flood control problems featured the thirty- 
first annual convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held at the Mayflower Hotel April 27 and 28. 

“The recent devastating floods have given tragic emphasis 
to the problem which faces all those agencies dealing with 
the control and conservation of the nation’s water resources,” 
said President Roosevelt in a brief message to the meeting. 

Many of the speakers, including Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, and Senator Copeland, chairman 
of the commerce committee which handles flood control legis- 
lation, dwelt on flood control. 

Major General Edward M. Markham, chief of engineers, 
United States army, also told the congress the work the army 
engineers were doing in combating floods. In speaking of 
river and harbor improvement work, the general pointed out 
that, due to allocation of relief funds, a total of $611,000,000 
had been available for waterway improvement in the last 
three years or more than $200,000,000 a year. 

It was understood, said the general, that the congressional 
conferees on the pending War Department appropriation bill 
had agreed on $161,670,899 for river and harbor work in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, of which $115,000,000 would be 
available for new improvements. 

Investigation by the War Department, continued he, showed 
that approximately 1,600 projects with a total construction cost 
of $8,000,000,000, including about 600 flood control projects, 
might be undertaken, but that more than one-half of them 
would not appear to be economically warranted at the present 
time, in that the estimated construction costs exceeded the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. 

In an address on “Flood Control at the Grass Roots,’ 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace emphasized the importance, 
as he saw it, of controlling the waters “before the flood gathers” 
by slowing down the run-off of rainfall and soil, in the uplands, 
on the farms. 

A comprehensive review of waterway projects authorized 
by Congress was given by Representative Mansfield, chairman 
of the House committee on rivers and harbors. The river and 
harbor authorization act of 1935, said he, authorized 246 
projects, the estimated cost of which was more than $660,- 
000,000. That act represented the peak in waterway improve- 
ment legislation, said he. 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president of the inland 
Waterways Corporation, the government barge line agency, 
told the congress that the guiding policy of the corporation 
“has been to bring about a coordinated and cooperative sys- 
tem of transportation whereby the public shall be entitled to, 
and receive, the best and cheapest transportation which can 
be devised to serve it, and in which no particular section of 
our country shall be penalized for the benefit of any other 
section.” 

“Our great agrarian population has been penalized, and 
is presently being penalized, to an extent of which compara- 
tively few are cognizant,” said he. “This is due vrimarily to 
the influence of the Panama Canal, blanketed freight rates, 
and a vicious system of railroad rates initiated and carried 
through by the machinations of: those whom Mr. Matthew 
Josephson describes in his book, ‘Robber Barons.’ He states, 
speaking of what he calls the ‘Gould-Huntington’ pact: ‘As a 
result of this pact, reached shortly before 1880, for which both 
the Union Pacific and Huntington railroads paid Pacific Mail 
an annual blackmail fee mounting into millions, the railroads 
gained from the elimination of the steamship, and carried goods 
across the continent at such terms as they saw fit.’”’ 

In order to create a false sympathy for the railroads, their 
accountants endeavor to prove that the costs of transportation 


by water are higher than by rail, said General Ashburn, adding: 
They do this by massing an array of figures in the way of sub- 
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If zt’s routed — 


“N.C. & St. L.” 


—you can always get a record 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 
85 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


INDIA—PERSIAN GULF—EAST AFRICA 


STEAMER FROM GULF PORTS BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
STEEL WORKER.... May 13 May 19 































**STEEL AGE : ‘ May 
CALLS at Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Port Sudan, Aden, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
Cargo also accepted for Persian Gulf Ports, including Busreh, Bushire, Khoramshahr (Mahommerah), Bagdad, and Bahrein, also India Coast 


Ports. Also, regular monthly service from India to U. 8. Gulf and South Atlantic Ports, and bi-monthly service to U.S. North Atlantic Ports. 
**Cargo for Indian Ports accepted from Gulf Ports only. 





MEDITERRANEAN—RED SEA 


STEAMER FROM GULF PORTS BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
STEEL WORKER .. coe May 13 May 19 


STEEL AGE May May 23 June 2 


_ CALLS at Alexandria, Haifa, Port Said, Port Sudan and Aden. Through bills of lading ued to Mediterranean Ports, Beirut, Jaffa, 
Djibouti, Jeddah, Mombasa, Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar, Berbera and Hodeidah. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—FAR EAST 





STEAMER FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK HAMPTON ROADS SAVANNAH 
TMAUNA ALA May 7 May 10 
“STEEL MARINER fee May 13 May 16 
+tMOBILE CITY . May 22 May 25 ° 
**MEMPHIS CITY... May 27 May 29 June 3 June 5 June & 


tCALLS Honolulu, Kahului and Hilo. 
*Via Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
**CALLS Honolulu, Manila, Shanghai, Soerabaya, Batavia, Singapore and Belawan Deli, 


PACIFIC COAST TO UNITED KINGDOM 


STEAMER FROM VANCOUVER, B. C. PUGET SOUND PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
KNOXVILLE CITY May 12 May 14 May 16 May 23 May 25 


CALLS London, Liverpool and Avonmouth, 








INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


STEAMER FROM PORTLAND, ME. BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
SELMA CITY rie eee May 1 May 6 May 9 
1STEEL MARINER Rae May 13 May 16 
*ENSLEY CITY.. May 15 May 20 May 23 


_ CALLS at San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. *Also calls Vancouver, B. C. 
Direct tOmits San Diego, Cal. 





FOR FREIGHT RATES, PARTICULARS OF SERVICE, ETC., APPLY TO 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT: 


Herald Bulidin Rockefeller Buliding Liberty Bank Buliding Mercantile Trust Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cleveland, O. Buffalo, N. Y. Baitimore, Md. 
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sidies, tolls, taxes, etc., which either do not exist, or which would 
exist even if the waterways were not used, and ignoring the fact that 
the only way the people will ever get a return upon the money al- 
ready spent is to utilize the ‘‘water rights-of-way’’ already created. 


General Ashburn referred to provisions of law declaring 
waterways to be free and said that, in Cleveland’s phrase, “It 


is a condition, not a theory, which confronts us.” Continuing, 
he said: 


The condition is that money has been spent freely by the public 
in subsidizing all forms of transportation, is being spent, and will 
probably continue to be spent, in order that the public may have the 
cheapest and best form suited to its convenience, and that the charges 
made for performing a certain service should be properly commensu- 
rate with the cost of performing such service. When that time ar- 
rives, we shall have a fully coordinated, cooperative system of trans- 
portation, in which each form will be able to function, and prosper to 
the benefit of the public. 

If any form can not prosper, and benefit the public, it has no 
place in our system, and no amount of theorizing, law making, make- 
shifts, or propaganda can bolster up such form permanently. 


In resolutions adopted by the waterway congress, Congress 
was urged to approve a national flood control policy and the 
corps of engineers of the army was commended for its handling 
of waterway imprvement work. On the subjects of regulation 
and the merchant marine, the congress said: 


We emphasize the traditional policy that our navigable water- 
ways be deemed public highways and remain free. We are opposed 
to the control and regulation of the water transport services upon 
the inland waterways, coastwise and lake areas by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We believe that unrestrained competition upon 
these free water highways will regulate rates in the interest of the 
public. 

We believe that an American flag merchant marine, sufficient to 
promote our commerce and effectively aid in our national defense. is 
essential to the public welfare. If this is to be accomplished the dif- 
ference in the cost of construction and operation, between merchant 
ships built in this country and operated under our flags and ships 
built and operated by our maritime competitors, must be borne by 
the federal government. Unless adequate appropriations for govern- 
ment aid to our merchant marine are made American flag ships will 
be jeopardized and ultimately driven from the seas. We believe that 
additional merchant marine legislation is necessary and we commend 
the underlying principles of the Copeland bill. 


More than a hundred waterway projects, including the 
Florida ship canal across the northern part of Florida, were 
approved by the rivers and harbors congress. 

Frank R. Reid, formerly member of Congress from Illinois, 
was reelected president of the organization. 


PORTS OF GALVESTON AND HOUSTON 


: Revised editions of parts 1 and 2, port series No. 6, cover- 
ing the ports of Galveston and Houston, Tex., have been issued 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War 
Department. Copies may be obtained at 30 cents each from 
the government printing office. 


N. Y. CANALS DEFENDED 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 
A pamphlet has been issued by the New York State Water- 


ways Association severely criticizing the railroads for their ’ 


activities in seeking to impose tolls on traffic moving through 
the state canal system and charging that “certain statements 
emanating from railroad sources” are misleading and incorrect. 

The association stressed that the benefits accruing to the 
citizens of the state from the canal system far exceed its cost, 
citing heavy tonnages of commodities produced, purchased or 
used by farmers, manufacturers and merchants which are 
shipped by the canal at considerable saving in freight rates. 

“The canal lowers transportation costs on a larger tonnage 
not directly or entirely handled on the canal by keeping other 
carrier rates in line,” the pamphlet stated. “This tonnage in- 
cludes such commodities as grain, fertilizer, molasses, oil meal 
and cake and other stock feeds, petroleum products, building 
materials, flour, copper, brass, sulphur, ore metals, wood pulp, 
chemicals, paper, etc. It is conservatively estimated the sav- 
ings on gasoline alone is at least 1 cent a gallon or more than 
$5,000,000 per year. Millions are saved on foodstuffs such as 
flour, canned goods, sugar, salt and articles of everyday con- 
sumption and use. A legislative canal investigating commit- 
tee within the last decade estimated this annual saving to the 
people of New York State was in excess of $25,000,000.” 

The pamphlet also pointed out that all other “waterways 
in the United States and Canada are free from tolls.” It added 
that the federal government, which had approved expending 
$27,000,000 for the improvement of the canal system and had 
allotted $5,000,000 already, with further allotments scheduled 
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to follow, would deny further funds if tolls were placed on 
the canal. 

The main portion of the New York State Barge Canal 
opened April 27 but high water interfered with the opening of 
the Oswego section, which, however, was expected to open 
later in the week. Last year’s high record of 4,489,172 tons 
of traffic on the canal will be broken this year, it was pre- 
dicted. 


SHIPPING MONOPOLY ALLEGED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Federal Trade Commission has announced that it has 
dismissed the complaint it issued last October (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 19, 1935, p. 698) against the California Packing 
Corporation and others, alleging restraint of competition in 
interstate, coastwise and foreign trade, and a tendency toward 
monopoly in the shipping terminal business on San Francisco 
Bay and its tributaries. The dismissal was made because the 
commission decided it had no jurisdiction over Encinal Ter- 
minals, of Alameda, Calif., one of the respondents. 

To correct this defect the commission has isused a new 
complaint similar to the one dismissed, with the Encinal Ter- 
minals eliminated as a respondent. Under the new complaint, 
the following are named respondents: California Packing Cor- 
poration, 101 California St., San Francisco; Alaska Packers’ 
Association, a subsidiary, 111 California St., San Francisco; 
L. E. Wood, president, California Packing Corporation; A. M. 
Lester, vice-president; W. H. Levy, purchasing agent; A. K. 
Tichenor, vice-president and general manager, Alaska Packers’ 
Association; H. E. Van Horn, former traffic manager, California 
Packing Corporation, and Irving F. Lyons, traffic manager, 
California Packing Corporation. In a statement summarizing 
allegations in the complaint, the commission says: 


The respondent corporations are alleged to have executed a plan 
for using their great buying power and steamer freight tonnage to 
unduly influence the routing of tonnage by other shippers through 
Encinal Terminals, of Alameda, Calif., controlled by the California 
Packing Corporation. The complaint alleges that the respondent cor 
porations made threats of reduction or discontinuance of the purchase 
of raw or manufactured goods from certain industrial concerns if 
they declined to route their shipments through Encinal Terminals. 
Likewise, according to the complaint, the respondent corporations, in 
cooperation with the individual respondents, sought to coerce and 
compel all or a majority of the coastwise, intercoastal and foreign 
steamship companies operating in San Francisco Bay and its tribu- 
taries, often at extra expense to these companies, to divert freight 
to Encinal Terminals. 


GREAT LAKES LINES 


The War Department has announced publication of a 
report by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on 
transportation lines on the Great Lakes, giving information con- 
cerning vessels operating on the lakes, including both United 
States and Canadian vessels. The report includes tables show- 
ing the names of the transportation lines, companies or indi- 
viduals operating on the lakes; the drafts of vessels, including 
the drafts when loaded, heights of superstructures above the 
water line when light, and cargo handling equipment available, 
and giving a description of the operations by lines. Copies 
may be obtained at 30 cents each from the government print- 
ing office. 


SHIPOWNER LIABILITY BILL 


Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, has favorably reported for passage H. R. 
9969, a bill relating to the limitation of shipowner’s liability 
with respect to loss of life and injuries to persons. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced allotment of $34,833 
for removal of shoals in the upper reaches of the deep-draft 
Hudson River channel and of $13,500 for dredging Conneaut 
Harbor, O. An allotment of $29,725 has been made for operat- 
ing and care of locks and dams in the Tennessee River. 


DETROIT DOCKS FOR LAKE LINES 


Construction of the first unit of terminal facilities to be 
erected on the Detroit River between Hastings and Brush 
Streets for the use of the Great Lakes Transit Company and 
the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company is expected to be com- 
pleted June 1, according to an announcement made by the 
Michigan Dock Corporation, a corporation formed in March of 
this year to erect and operate the terminals. The dock shed 
will be of fireproof construction, with a concrete floor, struc- 
tural steel framework and lime block exterior. The facility 
has been designed with the operations of the two steamship 
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lines particularly in mind. The unit will be served by the 
Grand Trunk Railroad and a siding for 35 cars is under con- 
struction. General offices of the two boat lines and the dock 
company will be housed in the building. It will parallel the 
river and be 700 feet long and 100 feet wide. Special facilities 
for transferring freight from train to boat and from boat to 
train are being installed. The cost of the new construction 
will be $250,000. When additional facilities for which ground 
has been leased are later prvoided, there will be an additional 
investment of $250,000. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN BUYS SHIPS 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company has purchased 
four ships from the Dollar Steamship Lines, according to an 
announcement by John E. Cushing, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian, San Francisco. The ships, the Melville, the 
Margaret, the Stuart and the Diana Dollar, will be taken over 
by the American-Hawaiian as soon as inspection is completed, 
the announcement said. 


FOREIGN SHIPPING DATA 

The Senate has agreed to a resolution, originally offered 
by Senator Tydings, of Maryland, requesting the Secretary of 
Commerce to furnish to the Senate, as soon as practicable, 
information relating to the operation in foreign trade of both 
American and foreign-flag ships. Comparisons of operating 
costs of American and foreign-flag ships are sought as well as 
data as to handicaps confronting American ships in competing 
with foreign ships. Financial results of operation of American 
ships and information relating to the ocean mail subsidy 
contracts and payments thereunder are also to be covered in 
the report to be made by Secretary Roper. 





INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 
: Additional complaints seeking reparation on account of 
imposition of assembling and distributing charges on inter- 
coastal cargo have been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
as follows: Nos. 405 and 406, Samson Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
tion against the States Steamship Company, and same com- 
plainant against Gulf Pacific Line. 


McCORMICK TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The McCormick Steamship Company has completed im- 
provements on a number of its Pacific coast terminals at a 
total cost of $750,000. The improvements include a new and 
enlarged terminal at the foot of Washington Street in Seattle 
at a cost of $250,000, and improvements at Tacoma, Oakland, 
Portland, San Francisco and Wilmington in Los Angeles harbor. 


C. OF C. AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Government ownership of railroads, aid for the American 
merchant marine and improvement of highways were dis- 
cussed at the round table luncheon conference on transporta- 
tion held April 28 by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in connection with its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
April 27-30. Arthur M. Hill, president of Atlantic Greyhound 
Lines, presided, and A. B. Barber, manager of the transporta- 
tion department of the chamber, acted as secretary. 

Ways to avoid government ownership of railroads were 
to have been discussed by R. S. Binkerd, vice-president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, but he sent word he had 
been prevented from attending the meeting. On short notice 
those in charge of the meeting obtained the services of Robert 
S. Henry, assistant to J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railrads, and H. E. Stringer, vice-president of 
the Hydraulic Press Brick Company, and formerly general 
chairman of the Atlantic States’ Shippers Advisory Board, as 
“pinch hitters,” for Mr. Binkerd. Both spoke extempo- 
raneously in opposition to government ownership. 


Merchant Marine Problems 


The merchant marine problem was outlined by H. Gerrish 
Smith, president of the National Council of American Ship- 
builders, who asserted the present outstanding need of Amer- 
ican shipping was to hold on to the important position which 
the United States had succeeded in obtaining in the trans- 
portation of a substantial part of its own goods to foreign 
markets in its own ships. In part, he said: 


Let us look briefly at the present position of our shipping in 
foreign trade. There are, according to the latest reports of the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau, 379 ships, excluding tankers, of approximately 
2,500,000 gross tons operating in this trade. The only modern vessels 
in this trade are 31 combination passenger and cargo vessels built 
under the mail contract provisions of the merchant marine act of 
1928. These vessels are the equal in construction safety and appoint- 
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ment of modern vessels built by any other nation for similar service. 
Aside from this small nucleus of new vessels the remainder of the 
fleet is of the cargo type, built during the World War and 90 per 
cent of which will be obsolescent by 1940. 

The United States has built no vessels of the purely cargo type 
for foreign trade during the past twelve years, while our compet- 
ing maritime nations have constructed yearly a considerable amount of 
new tonnage, much more economical in operation than our wartime 
built cargo ships. Aside from improvements in the form of ships 
themselves a modern cargo vessel can be operated on .6 to .7 of a pound 
of oil per horsepower per hour as against 1 pound to 1.2 pounds per 
horsepower per hour for similar vessels built during the war period. 


Definite Policy Needed 


While the merchant marine act of 1928 created an incentive for 
the building of combination passenger and cargo vessels it did not 
sufficiently encourage the replacement of the wartime built cargo fleet. 

Accepting the expressed wish of Congress in the merchant marine 
act of 1920, reaffirmed by the act of 1928 that our American shipping 
should be developed under private ownership, it is evident that the 
outstanding need of American shipping in foreign trade today is a 
definite and permanent shipping policy, which will permit the Amer- 
ican operator to courageously plan for the future in the development 
of his shipping services under adequate government control, but not 
hampered by such legislative restrictions as to make impossible the 
development of these services on a profitable basis. 

If we are to have a privately operated American merchant marine 
in foreign trade it must be possible to operate it at a profit and to 
insure the replacement of obsolete tonnage from year to year with 
new tonnage of the latest types, able to compete with a minimum of 
government aid with our foreign competitors on our foreign trade 
routes, 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is familiar with 
ship subsidy legislation now pending and with the wide differences 
of opinion in Congress as to the proper character of such legislation. 
While, in my opinion, the merchant marine act of 1928, if properly 
administered might with some amendments to provide for the replace- 
ment of cargo vessels, have been adhered to as a permanent policy for 
our merchant marine, nevertheless the opposition in Congress and 
elsewhere to the mail contract and construction loan provisions of 
that act is such that a change in the law either now or in the near 
future seems inevitable. 

The setting up of a Maritime Authority as provided for in the 
various ship subsidy bills now pending before Congress and the pay- 
ment of a direct subsidy separately for building and operation seems 
to be generally acceptable. No legislation for private operation will 
be successful, however, unless it provides for equitable adjustment of 
existing contracts with private operators in shifting from the provi- 
sions of the act of 1928 to any new form of government aid. A heavy 
responsibility rests upon Congress to pass constructive shipping legis- 
lation that will promote and not deter the development of our foreign 
trade shipping. 


The only alternatives to private operation are, first: Government 
operation which it is known will be more costly than private opera- 
tion or recourse again to foreign vessels for the carriage of our trade 
with a possible recurrence at any time of the unfortunate position in 
which we found ourselves in 1914 when foreign vessels then engaged 
in the carriage of our trade were withdrawn for war services. 


Mr. Smith said there should be a consolidation under one 
authority of the responsibility which now rested in a great 
many different branches of the government on matters relat- 
ing to shipping. Commenting on the problem of safety at 
sea, he said it was important that legislative bills concerning 
safety be given calm and unhurried consideration in an at- 
mosphere free from fear or emotional tension, so that re- 
sultant laws, where necessary, might be clear and serve the 
purpose for which they were enacted. In the two years from 
July 1, 1933, to July 1, 1935, he emphasized, there was lost 
in accidents on American ships approximately one passenger for 
each 2,800,000 carried. As to replacement of ships, he said: 


It is appreciated that steamship operators cannot be expected to 
replace obsolete tonnage or to add to their foreign trade fleets in the 
absence of a definite shipping policy. Ships become obsolete, how- 
ever, and ninety per cent of our cargo fleet has already expended 
about seventeen years of an average useful life of twenty years, and 
if the United States is to hold to the important position in world 
shipping it has now reached, our shipping policy must include some 
definite plan for replacement. 

Based on the experience of the past few years a future annual 
foreign trade for the United States of at least $3,500,000,000 annually 
may be expected. This amount of trade is estimated to require not 
less than 3,000,000 tons of American shipping to carry about one-third 
of it. Based on a twenty year life this would require an annual re- 
placement of 150,000 tons of shipping a year for foreign trade alone. 
This would be the equivalent of 10 ships each of 15,000 gross tons— 
or 15 ships each of 10,000 gross tons. 


Highways 

Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, referred to the 
heavy damage to highways in the winter and spring months, 
spoke of “low cost” improvements and said that because of 
the public pressure for a rapid increase in the mileage of 
surfaced roads, highway officials had been forced to spread 
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Chimney Rock Nantahala Gorge 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


A region of unsurpassed natural beauty and charm, with its high mountain ranges, verdure-clad from base 
to summit, considered by many to be the most beautiful in Eastern America. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM offers Low Rail Fares for all-expense tours operated by the Smoky 


Mountain Tours Company from Asheville, N. C., to and through the Park. Arrangements may also be 


made at Knoxville, Tenn., with the Smoky Mountain Transit Company for tours to Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


Sightseeing Tours, at low cost, are also available from Asheville to Mt. Pisgah (altitude 5,749 feet) — 
Mt. Mitchell (altitude 6,711 feet) Chimney Rock — Beautiful Lake Lure — Blowing Rock — and 
other points in the “Land of the Sky’”’ country. 


For fares, schedules, Pullman reservations and other information, consult ticket agents everywhere. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 








Galveston Has Been a Port One Hundred Years 


Galveston’s facilities have kept pace with the rapid progress 
of the Great Southwest. 

Shipments routed Galveston are assured of efficient handling 
by a personnel with many years’ training. 


With five trunk line railways and sixty-eight steamer lines, 
shippers are assured unexcelled service at this port. 


CALVESTON WHARF COMBANY 


Established 1854 
Geo. Sealy, President F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 


Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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the funds so thin that a very large part of the capital invested 
was now in jeopardy. He said low cost surfaces must be 
strengthened and reconstructed within their reasonable life; 
otherwise their annual maintenance mounted to excessive costs 
while their salvage value was rapidly lost. He said there had 
been a sharp rise in the expenditures for maintenance equip- 
ment, interest and miscellaneous items—that the total state 
expenditures in 1934 for these purposes were nearly $300,- 
000,000. This rise in maintenance expenditures reflected, said 
he, the increased maintenance liability growing out of increased 
use of the low cost type roads. 

Mr. MacDonald said splendid progress had been made 
toward “a more intelligent coordination of our transportation 
facilities.” Nothing had been more productive of a grow- 
ing friendly and intelligent working together of highway and 
railway officials, said he, than the grade crossing elimination 
programs that had been made possible by federal allotments 
of money. The programs now under way, said he, would elim- 
inate approximately 3,000 of the most dangerous and econom- 
ically important grade crossings in the United States, includ- 
ing about 300 to be reconstructed. 

__ “Careful attention has been given in the programming of 
highway funds, particularly that portion used for secondary 
roads, to reach shipping points on the railroads and to connect 
air fields with the improved highways,” said he. 

_ Insurance aspects of the motor carrier act of 1935 were 
discussed by Edward J. Bond, Jr., senior vice-president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore, Md., in a round 
table conference April 29 on insurance program for business. 

After pointing out that the act gave the Commission power 
to establish regulations providing (1) security for the protec- 
tion of the public against loss of property and damages for 
bodily injuries or death, for which the operator may be legally 
liable, and (2) safety or accident prevention, Mr. Bond said 
that more important than the pure insurance provisions were 
the broad powers given the Commission to act in the interests 
of safety and accident prevention. In all paragraphs of the act 
relating to safety, continued he, would be found the words— 
the Commission may establish reasonable requirements with 
respect to safety of operation and equipment and this includes 
maximum hours of service of employes.” 

“In my opinion,” said he, “these provisions can be made 


one of the most effective instruments ever created for high- 
way safety.” 


Mr. Bond said carriers must expect to pay adequate rates 


for sound insurance. Unless rates and regulations were ade- 
quate to protect the insurance writers, said he, there would be 


no great stampede of insurance companies to accept the motor 
carriers risks. Continuing, he said, in part: 


To understand the significance and importance of the responsibility 
laid upon the Commission to ‘‘establish reasonable requirements with 
respect to safety of operation and equipment,”’ please bear in mind 
that while nobody at present knows exactly how many separate motor 
carriers will come under the act, it is estimated that there are as many 
as 250,000. Some of these have regular routes, many have not, and 
there are others which will go anywhere for hire. In general, the 
mobility of the motor carrier is limited only by the number of reason- 
ably good roads. Today the industry, generally speaking, is not com- 
posed of large or well-organized units. Many operators have neither 
the ability nor the will to do what is necessary to safeguard the public. 
rhe accident frequency is high, and when accidents do occur, they are 
usually severe. Consequently, we find the public antagonistic to the 
industry as a whole. As a result of these conditions, state authorities 
charged with safety on the highways are disturbed. The motor carrier 
is also in an unpleasant predicament because of his general difficulty 
in obtaining proper insurance. It is well known that many of the in- 
surance carriers look askance at the business, and some do not write 
the line at all. ‘ 

It may sound strange to you that an insurance man should stress 
the safety provisions more than the insurance provisions, but I have 
no hesistancy in stating that as the casualty insurance business is con- 
ducted today, we regard accident prevention work as being one of our 
most important functions. We do not pretend that this is entirely 
altruistic, because we know that effective safety not only saves us 
dollars in claim payments, but also broadens our field by making it 
possible to write business we could not otherwise accept. On the other 
side of the ledger, the public is benefitted. For when preventive work 
~ _— there are fewer accidents, and rates are adjusted accord- 
ngly. 

Now, under the act, the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
wide powers to do all things reasonable to promote safety, and specific- 
ally these things: 

1. Remove from the highways all unsafe vehicles. 
lar inspection of operating mechanisms. 3. Compel replacement of 
incompetent or irresponsible drivers. 4. Eliminate too long hours of 
driving. 5. Establish regular routes and schedules for some types of 
motor carriers. 

We all know what has been accomplished by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in promoting safety on railroads. While the motor 
carrier problem is more difficult, I venture to predict from what I know 
of the Commission's approach to the problem, it will, with the proper 
coordination, do a good job. 


2. Enforce regu- 
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The act is certain to influence favorably the attitude of the insur- 
ance carriers towards the motor carrier industry. If the act results 
in the industry being operated on a better organized and safer basis, 
the insurance companies will be more receptive toward writing the 
risks than at present. Frankly, I do not mean to convey that I think 
the insurance carriers will rush in immediately. They have had such 
a bitter experience that they will approach the situation carefully and 
slowly. But if the business is put on a sound and safe basis, and I 
believe it will be, many of the present difficulties will disappear, and 
eventually the deserving risk will be able to get ample insurance in 
strong companies. 

The act, in my opinion, offers the opportunity to do a most oy- 
standing piece of work in traffic safety, since it requires the setti 
up and enforcement of proper standards for the equipment,. mainte- 
nance and operation of busses and trucks doing an interstate business, 
as well as standards for the choice and control of drivers. 


Maritime Labor Troubles 


Pacific coast maritime labor difficulties which he said indi- 
cated a definite trend in the labor movement were described 
by Roger D. Lapham, president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, San Francisco, Calif., in an address at the 
final general session of the chamber meeting. Under the 
leadership of Harry Bridges, said Mr. Lapham, maritime labor 
refused in many instances to abide by arbitration awards or 
by agreements. Bridges boasted of his success in obtaining 
more for his men than granted under awards and agreements, 
said he. 

“One of the reasons for such success,” said Mr. Lapham, 
“has been the failure of the waterfront employers and ship 
owners to stand together. Bridges’ tactics are clever. They 
have been to avoid as far as possible stepping on the toes of all 
employers at the same time. He makes trouble for one em- 
ployer one day and another the next, and his aim is to keep 
them, as far as possible, from acting in concert.” . 

Recently, said he, things came to a head in San Francisco 
because longshoremen refused to discharge cargo from a vessel 
which had shipped its crew on the Atlantic coast. Continuing, 
he said 


Bridges as president of the San Francisco District of the Mari- 
time Federation, set up a Maritime Federation picket line which the 
longshoremen said they could not pass through, but bear in mind 
that Bridges is also president of the San Francisco Longshoremen’s 
Union. 

The waterfront employers took summary action and because of 
this violation, as well as numerous other violations of the award, sus- 
pended all relations with the San Francisco longshoremen. This re- 
sulted in the calling in of the arbitrator. He pointed out that he had 
no power to compel either party to live up to the award but took the 
position that unless henceforth both parties lived up to the award and 
the rulings already made under the award, and to such rulings as he 
might make hereafter, he would no longer act as arbitrator. His only 
recourse if there was another violation was to resign and make public 
the reason why he resigned. As a result Bridges promised publicly 
henceforth to abide strictly by the award. 

Those of us who have lived close to the picture and have watched 
the developments of the past two years were not surprised at the 
recent seamen labor troubles on the Atlantic coast. We know that 
Bridges’ aim is to extend his control to the Gulf and the Atlantic and 
that he hopes to have a maritime federation which will supplant all 
A. F. O. L. unions in shipping. Once having secured that control, the 
next step will be control of all trucks by refusing to handle cargoes 
to or from truck owners who do not submit to affiliation with the 
Maritime Federation. If that move is successful, the next step is to 
secure control of the railroad unions. Once that is secured, Bridges 
and his group will control the distribution of the country and who- 
evr controls distribution rules the country. This may seem extrava- 
gant and farfetched, yet we ship owners on the Pacific coast in the 
light of what has happened do not think that Bridges’ goal is im- 
possible of attainment. 

In closing I want to put one more thing before you. You recall 
when the San Francisco general strike was ended in 1934, the water- 
front employers and the men by referendum vote agreed to leave with 
the board appointed by the President of the United States the settle- 
ment of the longshoremen’s dispute. During the discussions had with 
the board prior to the agreement to leave everything in its hands, the 
employers expressed doubt that the union leaders with whom they 
were dealing were either willing or able to abide by the decision of the 
board. The answer was that the party who violated the award would 
have the full force of the federal government against it. The water- 
front employers may not be perfect but they have made an honest 
and sincere effort to comply with all the provisions of the award. On 
the other hand, the unions for almost two years have violated awards 
or agreements either by job action, by refusing to handle ‘“‘hot’’ car- 
goes and in numerous other ways. These violations have been reported 
in detail to the Secretary of Labor. The reply is ‘‘sorry—but we have 
no power to enforce compliance.”’ 

What then is the remedy? I can only point out that the Wagner 
act has given labor increased privileges and power but with no corre- 
sponding increase in responsibility. Power inevitably leads to abuse. 
Corporations these days are being made to live more and more in 
glass houses—perhaps, some way can be found to require labor 0! 
ganizations to live more in the open. 

I have gone into much detail on a situation affecting one industry 
in one section of the country. Your interest is not so much in this one 
industry or in one section of the country as it is in its significance to 
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Ship 
ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. 


Fast, Dependable 
Freight Service Between 


Chicago, Akron, Cleveland, New York City 


New York City, Baltimore, Richmond, Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte, Atlanta 


Cleveland, Akron, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, 
Birmingham 


Cleveland, Akron, Cincinnati, Corbin, Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, Gadsden, Birmingham 


Cleveland, Akron, Parkersburg, Charleston, Bluefield 
Charlotte, Columbia 


Birmingham, Gadsden, Pulaski, Memphis 


Akron, Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Joplin, Okla- 
homa City, Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Houston 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, Houston 


Western Terminals: Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Dallas 


Eastern Terminals: Akron, Cleveland, Canton, New York 
City, Charlotte, Atlanta, Gadsden 


Traffic Offices 


AKRON (head office) 


CANTON 
J.P. Metzger—322 Cherry Ave., N. E. 20709 


97 E. South St. Hemlock 3191 


CHARLOTTE 
W. A. Schreiber—502 W. Fifth St. 21922 


GHICAGO 
C. E. Hanna, Western Manager—4018 S. Emerald Ave. Bou. 8476 


CLEVELAND 


C. L. Fogarty—280 Stones Levee Main 6520 


DALLAS 
Paul Rogers—3828 E. Side Ave. 84568 


GADSDEN 
M. Farrar—225 Broad St. 301 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


M. E. Mapes—-Adams & Shawnee Grand 2975 


NEW YORK CITY 


E. Shutes—120 Jane St. Chelsea 31148 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
R. J. Gilbert—1418 W. Main St. 38821 


ST. LOUIS 
H. Hooker—1510 N. Broadway 


TULSA 
J. D. Miller—401 First St. 3-3194 


Call 
ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. 


CARROLL J. ROUSH, Pres. 
T. L. McCOMBS, Vice Pres. 
GALEN J. ROUSH, Sec.- Treas. 


Member: Akron Chamber of Commerce, Akron Motor Truck Assn., 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, Tenn. Motor Truck Assn., 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, Indiana Motor Traffic Assn., 
Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 


Central 6410 
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meet— 


At the most strategic pivotal point 
along the entire Atlantic Seaboard. 


Preeminently— 


America’s most advantageous center of 
distribution to the markets of the world. 





EVERY CONSISTENT INDUCEMENT TO 
INDUSTRIALISTS AND SHIPPERS 


For Detailed Information Address 


MEYER C. ELLENSTEIN, Mayor 
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your own industry and your own section of the country. Because this 
is not a local condition. It is a definite trend. More than that, it is a 
definite policy and sooner or later I believe you may be faced, in your 
industry, with what we have faced and are facing on the Pacific coast 
in the shipping industry. 


Resolutions 


Direct subsidies for construction and operation of Amer- 
ican-built vessels in regular service on essential trade routes 
to foreign ports meeting the requirements of the various trades 
was favored in a resolution adopted by the chamber. The 
resolution said the merchant marine should be privately owned 
and operated, “with only that amount of government regulation 
essential to insure its maximum usefulness to American com- 
merce, safety at sea and availability for military purposes.” 

The Chamber in another resolution concurred in the recom- 
mendations of its special committee on railroad consolidations 
that the principle of voluntary consolidation of railroads should 
be preserved, that the requirement in the interstate commerce 
act for a consolidation plan be eliminated and that voluntary 
consolidations be encouraged to eliminate unnecessary and 
wasteful competition and to further efficiency of service (see 
Traffic World, Feb. 8, p. 258). 

Business men and the government should lend full en- 
couragement, said the Chamber in another resolution, to de- 
velopment of international air services. 

Condemning again government competition with business, 
the Chamber added “a reiteration of the Chamber’s advocacy 
of legislation which would require every federal agency engag- 
ing in such competitive activities to keep and to disclose to 
the public a record of its costs, with allowances for all such 
items as depreciation, insurance and taxes incurred by private 
enterprise.” 

Earlier policies approved by the Chamber were restated 
and approved again. These included denunciation of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and a declaration for a national 
transportation policy that would foster the development and 
utilization of each form of transportation. 

Samuel T. Bledsoe, president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was elected 
a director of the Chamber for transportation and communica- 
tion. 


Mr. Lapham was reelected director from the ninth district. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 27381, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey et al., New York City, N. 
Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates, motor fuel anti-knock compound, Carney’s Point, N. J., 
to oil refineries at Parkersburg, W. Va., Bayway, N. J., Everett, 
Mass., Philadelphia, Midland, Ind., East Freedom, Tuckerton, and 
Inglenook, Pa., in violation of section 6. Ask reparation. (E. D. 
Sheffe, practitioner, 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

No. 27382, Christie Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., Butte, Mont., vs. 
Union Pacific. 

Switching charges, coal, from Rock Springs, Wyo., imposed at 
Butte in violation of sections 3, 4 and 6, the undue preference 
being for shippers obtaining their coal without payment of switch- 
ing charges. Ask reparation. (C. F. Ginter, counselor, 2719 Phillips 
St., Butte, Mont.) 


No. 27240, Warner Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Atlanta & West : 


Point et al. 

Rate, carbon tetrachloride, tank cars, South Charleston, W. Va., 
to North Baton Rouge, La., in violation of section 1. Asks new 
rate and reparation. (Milton P. Bauman, t. m., 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J.) 

No. 27383, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., vs. 
C. K. & S. et al. 

Rate, woodpuip, Appleton, Wis., Kalamazoo, Mich., shipments 
between December 8, 1931, and September 29, 1932, between October 
1, 1932, and May 23, 1933, and between May 24, 1933, and January 
11, 1934, in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. (James F. 
Dougherty, practitioner, 132 West South St., Kalamazoo, Mich.) 

No. 27384, Hartford City Paper Co., Hartford City, Ind., vs. M. St. P. 
& S. S. M. et al. 

Rate, woodpulp, Appleton, Wis., to Hartford City, shipments be- 
tween July 28, 1932, and December 19, 1933, in violation of section 
1. Asks reparation. (R. W. Schapanski, Fruit Distributors Bldg., 
South Water Market, Chicago, Ill.) 

No. 27385, Standard Oil Co. of La., New Orleans, La., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates, asphalt, North Baton Rouge, La., to points in Tex., in 
violation of sections 1, 3 and 13, the undue preference alleged being 
for shippers in Tex., Port Neches, in particular. Asks new rates. 
(J. A. Bechtold, v. p., New Orleans, La.) 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a meeting 
May 7 in the rooms of The Traffic Club of Chicago, Palmer 
House. Walter F. Schulten, delegate of the club to the con- 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at New 
Orleans, a director of that organization, will report on the 
convention. There will be a program of entertainment ar- 
ranged jointly by the club’s entertainment committee and 
sports and pastimes committee. 





The New Britain, Conn., Traffic Association will hold a 
golf tournament at the Farmington Country Club, Farmington, 
Conn., June 4. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold a meeting and 
smoker at the Alcazar Hotel May 5. There will be a program 
under the guidance of the club’s entertainment committee. 





Judge James G. Blaine will speak on, “Before and After 
the Whistle,” at the dinner meeting of the Transportation Club 
of Springfield, Ill., at the Leland Hotel May 13. 





The annual picnic of the Pacific Traffic Association will be 
held at Linda Vista Park Mission, San Jose, Cal., May 24. 





At the annual dinner and meeting of The Columbus Trans- 
portation Club, at the Neil House April 9, the following officers 
were elected: President, George P. Dolle, freight representa- 
tive, Pennsylvania Railroad; vice-president, H. S. McCafferty, 
traffic manager, Federal Glass Company; secretary, D. W. 
Jones, traveling freight agent, New York Central System; 
treasurer, G. D. Cashner, Chesapeake and Ohio; members of 
the board of governors: R. K. Naish, district freight agent, 
Clinchfield Railroad; H. J. Doty, agent, Norfolk and Western; 
P. J. Naugle, freight representative, Norfolk and Western. 





Members of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, at a luncheon 
meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, April 30, witnessed a one act 
play, ‘Woman, Hurry Up,” written by Robert D. Stevenson for 
the occasion. Ladies were guests at the meeting. At a meet- 
ing of the club scheduled for May 4 four directors will be 
elected. 





Floyd T. Ridley, assistant traffic manager, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Del., spoke in opposition 
to government ownership of railroads at the annual dinner 
of the Kanawha Valley Transportation Club at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., April 16. Other speakers 
included H. G. Kump, governor of West Virginia; Chris H. 
Hetzel, American Airlines; Fred O. Stafford, freight traffic 
manager, New York Central, Cleveland, Ohio; H. G. Settle, 
general freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; 
William Fitzgerald, freight traffic manager, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Richmond, Va.; John J. D. Preston, chairman, West Vir- 
ginia Commission; C. C. Dearheart, Jr., past president, Rich- 
mond, Va., Traffic Club, and W. G. Chamberlain, president, 
Ky-O-Va Traffic Club, Ashland, Ky. More than 300 were at 
the dinner. 


Government ownership of railroads was the subject for dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the discussion group of the Oakland, 
Cal., Traffic Club at the Athens Athletic Club April 28. The 
discussion was led by H. M. Miles, special representative, 
Southern Pacific Company. The club will hold a dinner dance 
at Hotel Claremont May 15. L. C. Fites is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the affair. The second annual golf 
tournament of the club will be held at the Lake Chabot Course 
May 2. Frank Ford is chairman of the golf committee. The 
club’s welfare committee, of which Herb Moore is chairman, is 
planning a picnic for the inmates of the Hawthorne School for 
Crippled Children. 


R. O. Roth, National Live Stock and Meat Board, gave a 
demonstration of meat cutting at a luncheon meeting of the 
Transportation Club of Saint Paul at the Hotel Lowry, April 28. 

The Traffic Club of New York will hold its annual ladies’ 
night at the Hotel Commodore May 2. Featuring the affair 
will be the Traffic Club’s own “Musical March of Time,” called 
“Life Is a Song.” R. D. Gray, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, is handling arrangements. J. E. D’Alton, chairman 
of the sports committee of the club, has announced the fol- 
lowing program of golf outings during the summer season: 
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May 26, Rye Country Club, Rye, N. Y.; July 1, Ridgewood 
Country Club, Ridgewood, N. J.; July 29, Upper Montclair 
Country Club, Upper Montclair, N. J.; August 27, Plandome 
Country Club, Plandome, L. I.; September 22, Shackamaxon 
Country Club, Westfield, N. J. A special dinner is planned 
after the June tournament and another to close the season 
after the September tournament. 


C. Howard Cook, principal surveyor, Texas District, Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, spoke on the work of his bureau at a 
luncheon meeting of the Traffic and Foreign Trade Club of 
Galveston at the Jean Lafitte Hotel April 27. T. H. V. Storey, 
Galveston agent, Lloyds, spoke on, “The General Average.” 


S. F. Hancock and A. M. Jockusch were in charge of the 
meeting. 


The annual mother and daughter banquet of the Railway 
Business Women’s Association of Cleveland will be held at 
the Chamber of Commerce May 6. C. B. Hammond, member 
of the New York state assembly and special representative of 
the passenger department of the Erie Railroad, will be the 
speaker. There will be readings and recitations by Jean Kon- 
cana and Joanne Kahler. Incidental to the dinner will be an 
art exhibit by members of the club. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a luncheon meeting 
at the Palmer House May 7, under direction of its public affairs 
committee. The general subject of the meeting will be “What’s 
New in Railroading.” Brief addresses dealing with recent ad- 
vances in railroad services and operations will be made by the 
following heads of railroads: S. T. Bledsoe, president, A. T. 
and S. F.; Ralph Budd, president, C. B. and Q.; J. E. Gorman, 
trustee, C. R. I. and P.; L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central; 
P. H. Joyce. trustee, Great Western; F. W. Sargent, president, 
Chicago and North Western, and H. A. Scandrett, trustee, C. M. 
St. P. and P. The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago is cooperating 
in the affair. The public affairs committee of the club is 
arranging a trip to Springfield, Ill., on the Green Diamond, new 
streamlined diesel train of the Illinois Central. The trip will 
take place May 14. At Springfield the group will be joined 
by members of the Springfield Transportation Club and the 
Mid-Day Club at luncheon at the Leland Hotel. Speakers at 
the luncheon will be Henry Horner, governor of Illinois, and 
John W. Kapp, mayor of Springfield. 


The Sheboygan Traffic Club will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Foeste Hotel May 12. Donald D. Conn, executive vice- 
president, Transportation Association of America, will speak on 
government ownership of the railroads. 


The Traffic Club of Newark will hold a dinner dance at the 
Newark Athletic Club May 4. The event will mark the cul- 
mination of the club’s essay and poster contest. The next 
meeting of the club’s traffic forum will be held May 11. There 
will be a debate on the question: “Resolved, that the rail car- 


riers should be permitted to furnish pick-up and delivery 
services.” 


The senior study group of the Traffic Club of Dallas will 
debate the question of authorizing the Commission to require 
the establishment of routes regardless of the short-hauling or 
any carrier at its session May 5. On the affirmative side will 
be J. M. Cody, traffic manager, Butler Brothers. and Sam 
Wakefield, commercial agent, Seatrain Line. On the negative 
will be George Adamcik, Northern Pacific, and H. D. Brawley, 
Lone Star Gas Company. The junior study group will discuss 
milling in transit at a session May 12. Al Dobbs and Ed Greed- 
ing will lead the discussion. The final sessions of the season 
of both groups will be held jointly May 19 and 26, when Com- 
mission procedure will be demonstrated by a simulated formal 
hearing in I. and S. 4177, involving rates on onions from Pacific 
Coast producing areas to eastern destinations. The following 
will act as attorneys and witnesses: Frank A. Leffingwell, at- 
torney; H. Milton Prater, Illinois Central; Van B. Myers, traf- 
fic manager, Atlantic Oil Producing Company; L. O. Langley, 
traffic manager, Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Company; J. 
Frank Cunningham, Calloway and Reed: R. M. Dresser, traf- 
fic manager, Doctor Pepper Company; Fred H. Schweickhart, 
traffic manager, Primrose Petroleum Company: W. A. Rowsey, 
traffic manager, Lone Star Gas Company; M. O. Lively, M.-K.- 
T.; J. M. Watson, M.-K.-T.; Adolnoh Reysor, commerce repre- 
sentative, Texas and Pacific; W. B. Simpson, chief rate clerk, 
Frisco Lines: H. A. Spencer, publisher; M. A. Greeding, New 
York Central; J. L. Richardson, chief clerk, M.-K.-T.; F. A. 
Clemens, Jr., T. and N. O.; S. J. Cole, assistant general man- 


ager, South Western Motor Freight Bureau; H. B. Moran, C. 
and N. W. 
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Personal Notes 


E. L. Cunningham has been appointed freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Lykes-Coastwise Line, Inc., at Baltimore, 
W. P. Coria has been appointed assistant operating manager 
at Baltimore. 

J. W. Williams, Jr., has been appointed general agent for 
the Newtex Steamship Corporation at Houston, Texas. 

Charles A. Pinney, conductor of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's Broadway Limited since its inauguration in June, 1932, 
retired May 1. He had been continuously with the Pennsyl- 
vania for 51 years. 

L. J. Rosentreter has been appointed general agent for 
the Louisiana & Arkansas at New Orleans. E. A. Montgomery 
has been appointed general freight agent at New Orleans, 

J. F. Deasy, vice president in charge of operations, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, was guest of honor at the 
annual dinner dance of the Chicago General Office Association 
of that railroad at the Palmer House April 30. 

William Grummel has resigned as San Francisco manager 
of the Valley Motor Lines and has been appointed manager of 
the Pacific Inter-Mountain Express Company at San Francisco. 

L. P. Duncan has been appointed national sales director 
of the National Delivery Association at New York. He was 
formerly with the Greyvan Lines. 

The jurisdiction of W. M. Jeffers, executive vice president 
of the Union Pacific, was extended May 1, over the freight 
and passenger traffic departments of the company’s operations. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad has announced the 
following appointments: J. C. Willis, division freight agent, 
Birmingham, Ala.; M. C. Browning, division freight agent, 
Lexington, Ky.; E. H. Wigand, division freight agent, Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. W. Phelps, general agent, San Francisco, Cal.; J. E. 
Power, general agent, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. Gooch, commercial 
agent, Houston, Texas; E. W. Lurton, traveling freight agent, 


Atlanta, Ga., and J. E. Naron, city freight service agent, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Earl Hanna has been appointed western manager for the 


Roadway Express of Akron, Ohio, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


_ Harvey W. Wike has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Northern Pacific at Minneapolis. 

H. W. Warley, vice president and general manager of the 
Calmar Steamship Corporation and the Ore Steamship Cor- 
poration, was elected president of the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York April 28, succeeding Emmet J. MeCor- 
mack, vice-president of Moore and McCormack. Capt. P. B. 


Blanchard was elected vice president and Fred B. Dalzell was 
reelected treasurer. 


The following officers were elected at a reorganization 
meeting of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange: President, 
W. H. Robertson; vice-president, Robert C. Tuttle; treasurer, 


L. R. Holmes; secretary, John J. Egan; solicitor, Leslie C. 
Krusen. 


, H. C. Stauffer, general freight traffic manager of the Read- 
ing Company, died at his home near Philadelphia April 28. 
He was 68 years old. 

Karl G. Schroff has been appointed vice-president of the 
International Forwarding Co., New York, foreign and domestic 
freight forwarders and custom house brokers. He will retain 
his previous duties as secretary and treasurer of the firm. 

Capt. Mario da Silva Celestino, agent for the Lloyd Brasi- 
leiro at New Orleans, was transferred to New York as general 
agent for the line in the United States, effective May 1. He 
was succeeded at New Orleans by his assistant, Robert E. 
Zumsteg. 

Roy V. Crowder, passenger traffic manager, Grace Line, 
San Francisco, has resigned, effective June 1. He is expected 
to enter business for himself. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has announced the following 
appointments, effective May 1: S. T. Stackpole, freight traffie 
manager, Detroit; M. J. Boylan, division freight agent, Detroit; 
I. T. Marine, division freight agent, Cincinnati; W. B. Hopkins, 
assistant freight traffic manager, Philadelphia; W. S. Thomas, ~ 
general freight agent, Philadelphia; W. C. Sommers, assistant 
general freight agent, Philadelphia; T. W. Preston, division 
freight agent, Philadelphia; E. R. Comer, division passenger 


agent, Indianapolis; C. M. Trueb, New England passenget 
agent, Boston. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy has announced the 
following appointments: F. G. Gurley, assistant vice-president, 
operations, Chicago; H. C. Murphy, assistant to the executive 
vice-president, Chicago; G. L. Griggs, general superintendent 
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eastern district, Galesburg, Ill; C. D. Peckenpaugh, general 
manager, Fort Worth and Denver City; W. E. Haist, superin- 
tendent, Galesburg and Beardstown divisions, Galesburg. 
The Louisville and Nashville has announced the following 
appointments: H. E. Porter, division passenger agent, Cincin- 
nati; G. U. Yager, general agent, passenger department, Chi- 
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cago; E. R. Graef, traveling passenger agent, Pittsburgh; Leon- 
ard F. Vogt, city passenger agent, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. D. Farrington, general manager, Fort Worth and Denver 
City, has been appointed chief operating officer of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, Chicago, to succeed L. C. Fritch, who 
will retire May 15. 





Overcharge and Undercharge Claims 


(Twenty-third of Thirty-six Articles on Industrial Traffic Manage- 
ment by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America.) 


VERCHARGE claims are properly presented whenever 
O rates are charged to and paid by shipper or consignee in 
excess of the amounts the carriers publish in their law- 
ful tariffs of rates and charges. The charging of sums in excess 
of published tariff schedules is a violation of the interstate 
commerce act for which the carriers are liable for damages 
to the persons injured for the full amount of the damages sus- 
tained. Shippers can recover the amounts paid in excess of 
the legal charges in a common law action for money had and 
received, and the Interstate Commerce Commission can award 
reparation in amounts measured by the difference between the 
published rates and the rates charged because the collection 
of the excessive amounts constitutes a violation of the inter- 
state commerce act.’ 
The Commission has held that overcharges are torts for 
which all participating carriers are jointly and severally liable.’ 
Overcharge claims, including all claims made by shippers 
or consignees who have paid freight charges in excess of the 
carriers’ tariff rates and charges, arise from errors of kinds 
too numerous to mention here, but the principal types can be 
grouped into the following principle classes of errors: 


Use of incorrect tariffs. 
Improper classification of goods. 
Misdescription of the commodities. 
Errors in geographical designations. 
Use of incorrect weights. 
Errors of connecting lines. 
. Use of routes over which rates higher than those applicable 
over the lowest rated routes, if the shipments are unrouted, or higher 
than the rates via routes designated in the bills of lading by the ship- 
pers, apply. 

8. Errors in billing from mathematical mistakes. 

9. Improper assessment of inapplicable special or terminal charges 
or addition of charges properly absorbed out of line-haul rates. 


NEP ERE 


The overcharges are often discovered by the consignees 
before the freight charges are made and, in such cases, ad- 
justments and corrections are made before the freight bills are 
paid. If they are not discovered betore the freight bills are 
paid, the subsequent audits or reaudits often disclose the 
errors so that claims for overcharge may be filed with the 
carriers to which the changes have been paid. 


Time Limits on Overcharge Claims and Suits 


The time limitations imposed by the bill of lading contract 
within which claims for loss and damages must be filed do 
not apply to overcharge claims. The carriers, up to February 
1923, paid admitted overcharge claims if they were presented 
within the time limits provided by the statutes of limitations 
of the various states in which claims were filed. 


February 19, 1923, the U. S. Supreme Court, in the case 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway Company versus Wolf 
et al., held that actions begun in the courts for the recovery 
of charges said to be in excess of the published rates properly 
applied must be filed with the two year and one day period 
provided for by the bill of lading contract and the interstate 
commerce act as it then stood. The court held that the lapse of 
times destroyed any liability by the carrier to the shipper for 
the alleged overcharge. The lapse of time was held not only 
to bar the remedy to the claimant but to destroy the liability 
of the carrier. Carriers were bound, therefore, to claim the 
benefit of the limitation imposed by the statute—the interstate 
commerce act—and by the bill of lading contract.’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission immediately after 
this decision issued the following conference ruling: 


Upon inquiries as to the effect of the decision rendered on Febru- 
ary 19, 1923, by the Supreme Court of the United States, in Kansas 





1See 81 I. C. C. 361; 15 I. C. C. 37; and 191 Fed. 482. 

2107 I. C. C. 507; 123 I. C. C. 56. 

*Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Wolf, et al. (261 U. S. 133); 
see also Phillips Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western R. (236 U. S. 662). 


City Southern Ry. vs. Wolf, the Commission construes that decision and 
paragraph 3 of section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act as prohibiting 
common carriers subject to said two-year period of limitation con- 
tained in that paragraph, claims for overcharges presented to the car- 
riers by shippers or consignees either within or subsequent to said 
two-year period of limitation, unless within said two-year period the 
claims have been presented to the Commission or to a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in accordance with the applicable provisions of sald 
act.‘ 

The interstate commerce act, as amended June 7, 1924, 
now provides that an action at law may be begun or a com- 
plaint may be filed with the Commission at any time within 
three years from the date of delivery of the shipment or from 
the date of tender of delivery. If claims are presented in 
writing to carriers within the three years period, the period of 
limitation is extended to include six months from the time 
claims have been declined, either in whole or in part, by the 
carriers. The three years period for the collection of over- 
charge claims in interstate commerce was applied to actions 
or causes of action arising prior to the date of the amendment.’ 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in the case of William Danzer 
and Company, Inc., vs. Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, passed 
on the constitutionality of the amended law in a decision 
handed down June 8, 1925. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has construed the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case in connection with the case of K. C. S. Ry. vs. Wolf as 
prohibiting common carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act from paying straight overcharge claims which were barred 
by statute at the time of or prior to the amendment of June 7, 
1924, to section 16, paragraph 3, of the interstate commerce 
act. The Commission has also taken the position that the 
decisions referred to prohibit it from awarding reparation on 
any claim barred by statute at the time of or prior to date 
of the amendment. 

Industrial traffic departments now have three years within 
which to sue out claims on overcharges resulting in con- 
nection with shipments in interstate commerce before the 
causes of action are barred by law. Once the three year period 
has expired, the cause of action is gone forever. 

Overcharge claims in intrastate commerce are still gov- 
erned as to time limit by the statutes of the states in which the 
causes of action arise. 


Overcharge Claim Procedure 


Claims against carriers for overcharge are usually pre- 
pared for presentation on the Standard Form for Presentation 
of Overcharge Claims, approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Industrial Traffic League, and the 
Freight Claim Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The information with respect to shipper, consignee, 
and shipment required in this form is substantially similar to 
that required in the Standard Form for Presentation of Loss 
and Damage Claims and, therefore, need not be repeated here. 
Space is provided for a detailed statement of the nature of the 
overcharge and a statement of the amount of claim. A list of 
supporting documents required to be filed is included. These 
documents differ somewhat from those required to support loss 
and damage claims. The reverse side of the standard form 
contains information for the use of shippers to be used in 
filing overcharge claims. 

In filing overcharge claims, claimants should attach the 
following documents: 


1. Original paid freight (‘expense’’) bill, 

2. Original invoice or a certified copy, when the claim is based 
on weight or valuation, or when shipment has been improperly de- 
scribed. 

3. Original bill of lading, if it has not previously been surrendered 
to the carrier, when shipment was prepaid, or when the claim is based 
on misrouting or valuation; or, if the bill of lading cannot be sup- 
plied, a bond of indemnity may be executed by the claimant in favor 
of the carrier against which claim is made. 

4. Weight certificate or certified statement when the claim is 
based on weight; and, if the claim is for overcharge on a shipment of 
lumber, the claim should be supported by a statement of feet, di- 
mensions, kind of lumber, and length of time on sticks before being 
shipped; and 





*Conference Ruling, February 21, 1924. 
*Section 16, paragraph 3, as amended. 
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5. Citation of tariff authority should be made if the claim is based 
on an error in freight or classification; if based on rates quoted in 
letters from traffic officials, the originals or copies of such letters should 
be used to support the claim. 


Special Procedure in Claims Based on Incorrect Weights 


Mistakes in shipping weights are common and consignees 
who are not especially careful in checking and reweighing 
their shipments on arrival may suffer considerable loss. Con- 
signees receiving carload shipments of bulk commodities such 
as stone, sand, lime, dolomite, gravel, brick, tile, and similar 
goods should have their scales tested monthly by the railroads 
serving them by sidings, usually the companies receiving bulky 
commodities enter into weight agreements with the railroads 
under the terms of which he consignees weigh the cars and 
these weights are accepted by the railroads as prima facie 
correct. 


In order to have claims for incorrect weight entertained 
by the rail carriers, consignees must furnish conclusive evidence 
that the railroad scales at the points of origin are incorrect. 
The railroad companies, as a rule, weigh all quarried com- 
modities. The quarrymen are usually paid according to the 
railroad weights and the consignees pay the shippers for the 
commodities on the basis of the railroad scale weights. If 
the consignees can prove that the railroad scale weights are 
incorrect they will not only be in a position to recover freight 
charges from the carriers on the tonnage in question, but 
also, in most cases, to recover from the shippers the amounts 
paid for the goods in excess of the weights proved to be correct. 
In claims for overcharge arising out of incorrect weights, as 
in the case of claims based on losses through leakage, the cost 
of the commodity as well as the freight charges should be in- 
cluded in the claim submitted. The accuracy of the scales can 
be proved by producing the latest test report. Next, the 
inbound loaded cars should be carefully weighed and the con- 
signees’ weighmasters should show the gross, tare, and net 
weights of the loaded cars on a report of cars received. The 
weighmasters of the consignees should be certified as to integrity 
and ability. A weighmaster’s report signed by a certified 
weighmaster carries much more weight than a report signed 
by an employe of the company who is not a qualified weigh- 
master. 

To the weighmasters are usually given the arrival notices 
covering the loaded cars. From these they can check the weights 
shown on the arrival notices against the weights shown by the 
scales. If shortweights are discovered, the weighmasters should 
call the attention of the local agents of the carriers to the dis- 
crepancies and have them or their representatives come and see 
the cars reweighed. There is no extra charge for reweighing 
by the carriers if discrepancies in weights are discovered. The 
weighmasters should not, under any circumstances, pass cars 
for unloading, where there is a difference in weights in excess 
of the tolerance allowance, until the agents of the delivering 
carriers or their representatives have witnessed the reweigh- 
ing. If the cars are unloaded before the agents verify 
os shortweights, one of the most important proofs of shortage 
is lost. 


The carriers’ agents, after witnessing the weighing, make 
the proper notations on the billing, showing the amounts of 
the shortages. The cars may then be passed for unloading. 
The weighmasters make notes on their “Special Report of 
Loaded Cars,” as verification. The reports of the weighmasters, 
go usually to the accounting departments of the consignees. 
The auditors’ offices then prepare a statement, the Auditor’s 
Certificate of Weight. This shows, in the left hand column, 
the shipper’s billed weight, which should also be the railroad 
scale weight. On the opposite side is shown the consignee’s 
weight, which the auditors take from the “Special Report of 
Loaded Cars” prepared by the weighmasters. The auditor’s 
weight certificate shows the shortweight by comparison of the 
two columns. 


The traffic departments of the consignees as claimants must 
obtain from the shippers the original bills of lading covering 
the shipments and the railroad scale tickets showing the gross, 
tare, and net weights as shown by the carriers’ scale clerks 
from the carriers’ agents at the points of origin. The agents 
of the delivering carriers will furnish either the original paid 
freight bills or signed copies of this document, which are 
equally effective in supporting claims. The traffic departments 
of the claimants are now in position to support their claims 
with the following documents: 


Weightmaster’s special report. 

Auditor’s weight certificate. 

Original bill of lading. 

Rallroad scale ticket at point of origin. 
Invoice or bill of goods. 

Original paid freight bill or a signed copy. 
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These papers, properly prepared, furnish proof sufficient to 
support any claim based on differences in weight. 


Interest on Overcharges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that in- 
terest on an overcharge, the amount collected on a shipment in 
excess of the legally published rate, accrues from the date of 
its collection by the carrier, whether arising from an error in 
rate or in weight or classification. 

The Commission does not regard it as unlawful, however, 
for a claimant to accept, in satisfaction of an overcharge claim, 
the ascertained amount of the overcharge without interest. 
The Commission also expressed the opinion that, when such a 
refund is made by the carrier within thirty days after the 
improper collection of the overcharge, it may be regarded, in 
accordance with a well-established usage, as a cash transaction 
on which interest does not accrue. 


Carriers’ Responsibility for Rate Quotations 


Carriers by railroad and other carriers subject to the 
interstate commerce act are obliged to quote rates for trans- 
portation to prospective shippers and others requesting the 
service and are obligated to confirm such quotations in writing, 
if requested to do so. A shipper does not have recourse, 
however, on such carriers for any loss sustained if the rate 
quoted by the carrier is incorrect. Even though a prospective 
shipper asks for and receives a rate quotation in writing, the 
carrier is not liable even if the shipper, relying on the quoted 
rate, computes his selling price and enters a contract on this 
basis. In fact, the carrier may not pay such a claim even if 
willing to do so. 

There is only one correct rate to be applied to any shipmert 
of freight; that is the lowest rate quoted in a tariff lawfully 
applying to the movement of that particular traffic in the 
quantity offered between the points of origin and destination 
on the date the shipment was forwarded. Even an erroneous 
quotation in writing does not absolve the carrier from applying 
this rate only. Even though the shipper suffers a loss that entirely 
wipes out his profit and results in his sustaining an actual loss 
on the sale, he may not recover damage from the carrier making 
the error in rate quotation. This stringent regulation is neces- 
sary in order to prevent rebating through the subterfuge of 
erroneous rate quotations. 

The interstate commerce act, as amended, provides that a 
carrier, misstating in writing the applicable rate in consequence 
of which the shipper requesting the rate suffers damage, either 
in shipping over a line or route for which the proper route is 
higher than the rate applicable over another available route or 
in entering into a contract whereunder the shipper pays the 
rate, is liable to a fine of $250. This fine accrues to the United 
States and may be recovered in civil action by the United 
States. Shippers are obliged, nevertheless, to pay the lawful 
rates and the misquotation of such rates does not alter the 
obligation.® 

The theory of the law is that the shipper is presumed to 
be on notice and to have knowledge of the proper freight rate 
applicable to his shipments through the publication of tariffs by 
the carriers and the maintenance of tariff files in railroad 
freight stations and in the general freight departments of 
the carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a number of 
decisions, has held that misquotations of rates or of the provi- 
sions of tariffs by carriers that have the effect of application 
of rates or the application of rules, regulations, or charges on 
the shipments, are not sufficient bases for the award of repara- 
tion or of overcharge claims.’ 

Carriers subject to the interstate commerce act are not 
only morally obligated but legally required to pay the amounts 
due as overcharges to those who have paid excessive freight 
charges. The retention of excessive charges is a violation of the 
act, punishable under section 10.’ 


Undercharge Claims 


Undercharges are obviously the direct opposites of over- 
charges. This type of claim arises out of any errors of the 
carriers or of the shippers that result in lower charges than 
the lawful charges being assessed against shipments of freight. 

The interstate commerce act provides specifically that 
all actions at law by carriers subject to the act for the recovery 
of their charges or any portion of the charges must be begun 
within three years from the time the cause of action accrues. 
Suits may not be instituted after this time.’ 


*Interstate Commerce Act, Section 6, Paragraph 11. 

™See particularly Sellen vs. L. V. R. (55 I. C. C. 117); United Shoe 
Mach’y Co. vs. B, and M. R. (55 I. C. C. 206); and Helena Traffic Bu- 
reau vs. Director General (55 I. C. C. 708). 

*See 6 I. C. C. 36; and 201. C. C. &., 

*Section 16, Paragraph 3 (a). 
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Carriers are required by law to exhaust their legal remedies 
in collecting their lawful charges. This has been interpreted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as requiring the car- 
riers to collect and the parties legally responsible to pay the 
lawfully established rates without deviating from the proper 
charges in any shipment. The Commission, however, holds that 
it is not its function to determine which party, the consignor 
or consignee, is legally liable for the undercharge. This can 
be determined only by a court having jurisdiction and on the 
facts in each case.” 

The Commission has interpreted the law to require the 
carriers to exhaust their legal remedies to collect undercharges, 
but this does not compel carriers to file suits where parties 
liable for the charges cannot be located or service cannot be 
made on them, or where the carrier has found that legal 
process would be futile or ineffectual. This fact must be 
developed by the carriers in good faith, on investigation. 





1° See Y. and M. V. R. vs. Zemurray (238 Fed. 789). 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our special service department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. The same man, with long experience 
and wide knowledge, will answer questions relating to practical traffic prob- 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him 
in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Connecting Carrier—Liability for Loss or Injury to Goods 


Wisconsin.—Question: We are wondering if you could give 
us some information concerning a fire loss which occurred about 
a year and a half ago. 

A shipment was forwarded from A, Wisconsin, to B, Min- 
nesota, via the X Transfer Co., care of Y Motor Transport Co. 
at C, Wisconsin. The X Transfer Co. delivered this shipment 
to the connecting line or the Y Motor Transport Co. and re- 
ceived a receipt for the material in good order. The Y Motor 
Transport Co., being overloaded that particular day, turned 
this shipment over to the Z Transit Co. also at C. While en 
route from C to B the truck went off the road, overturned and 
fire occurred, the entire cargo in the amount of about $2,800 
being the total loss. ; 

After considerable stalling, the insurance company refused 
to pay any claims covering the shipments on this truck, bas- 
ing their refusal on paragraph C of the policy then in force, as 
carried by the assurred. Paragraph C of the standard form 
of policy, which prevails in all cargo insurance policies, is 
known as a negligence clause, which apparently some insur- 
ance companies can, by a long stretch of imagination, use on 
a basis for refusing to pay fire loss claims. Under the policy 
in force there is a clause to the effect that the assurred has 
no cause for action against his own insurance company to 
collect for any claims unless he has paid said claims in full 
himself. The assured, not being in a financial position to pay 
these claims, the consignee or consignor, whoever would pre- 
sent a claim for loss of his material therefore would not get 
anywhere instituting suit against the insured carrier, because 
the carrier had nothing from which to collect. Under the Wis- 
consin statutes the consignor .or consignee cannot start suit 
in a court of law against the assuring insurance company un- 
less he can prove that the carrier has been negligent in the 
transporting of such shipments. 

One of the largest claimants in this particular fire loss was 
able to present evidence on which to base a claim and draw the 
insurance company into a suit along with the truck line carrier. 
We might state that this particular case was the case of the 
Block Transit Co. and the Wisconsin Tire & Supply Co. against 
the East & West Insurance Company. After considerable dick- 
ering in court, the insurance company‘s attorney had evidently 
been instructed, if the case was going to be pressed, to effect 
a settlement for as little as possible, which was done, and all 
of the shippers took their losses. 

The thought occurs to us now and the reason for this 
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letter is to inquire, if you have any information or can cite 
any case, wherein, on an interstate movement as stated above, 
it is possible for a shipper to draw into a suit at law the orig- 
inating truck line carrier so that in the event of the insurance 
company covering the cargo insurance of the delivering carrier 
refusing to pay any losses as stated, we would be able to 
collect from the originating carrier under their cargo insurance 
policy. We doubt very much that anything of this kind can 
be done as we are of the opinion that cargo insurance policies 
as carried by each individual truck line effect only that part 
of the haul and they are released of any liability after said 
carrier has received a receipt for the freight in good order. 
If you have anything at all, or can give us any information 
along these lines, we will greatly appreciate it. 

Answer: In the absence of a contract for through trans- 
portation, which is contemplated by the provisions of section 
219 of the motor carrier act, which provides that the provi- 
sions of section 20(11) of the interstate commerce act shall 
apply with like force and effect to receipts against bills of lad- 
ing of common carriers by motor vehicle, it does not seem to 
be possible to hold other than the carrier in whose possession 
the goods were when injured or destroyed, liable for the amount 
of the loss or injury. This was also true as to carriers by rail 
prior to the amendment of the interstate commerce act by the 
inclusion therein of the provisions of paragraph 11 of section 
20, which states that any common carrier, railroad, or trans- 
portation company subject to the provisions of this part of the 
act receiving property for transportation from a point in one 
state or territory, or the District of Columbia to a point in 
another state, territory, District of Columbia, or from any point 
in the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country 
shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor, and shall be 
liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company to which such property 
may be delivered or over whose line or lines such property 
may pass within the United States or within an adjacent for- 
eign country when transported on a through bill of lading. 
and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or other limitation of 
anv character whatsoever shall exempt such common carrier, 
railroad. or transportation company from the liability thereby 
imposed. 

We have been unable to locate decisions of the courts in 
which the point you raise has been at issue. 


Tariff Interpretation—Transit Privilege—Stop for Partial 
Unloading 


Nebraska.—Question: Can you give us any ruling or cite 
any information of authoritative source as to when a car is 
technically considered to be unloaded in the case of reship- 
ment under grain transit arrangement? To give the specific 
example in question: 


A shipper shipped a carload of mixed animal and or poultry 
feed from this station to Quincy, IIl., using applicable transit 
billing. The consignee at Quincy unloaded a portion of the car 
and forwarded the balance of the shipment in the same car to 
St. Louis, or East St. Louis, Ill., and presented inbound transit 
tonnage to cover. The transit bureau refused to accept transit 
billing, on account of provisions of items 10 and 15 of Agent 
Kipn’s Tariff 331A, I. C. C. A2630, claiming that the car must 
be completely unloadéd. The original shipper, through whom 
the whole arrangement was consummated, claimed that when 
the car broke bulk at Quincy it had the same status as being 
completely unloaded. so far as effectine the movement from 
Quincy to East St. Louis was concerned. There are no stop 
to nartly unload privileges on this feed in W. T. L. territory 
authorized by tariff or otherwise on payment of stop charge. 

Answer: It would appear that the shipment in question 
was one which would have been subiect to the provisions of 
a tariff providing for the stopping of a shipment for partial 
unloading had such provisions been in existence. and that in 
the absence of a stopping-in-transit-for-partial-unloading privi- 
lege, the shipment was subject to the legal rates to and from 
the noint at which it was stopped for partial unloading. 

Under the application of items 10 and 15 of W. T. L. Tariff 
331A. Agent Kipp’s I. C. C. A2640, there is no provision for the 
stopping of shipments for partial unloading as these rules con- 
template a complete unloading of a shipment into a transit 
house and an outbound movement from the transit house. 

Item 10 in part states that by the term “transit privilege” 
or “transit stop” is meant “the unloading and passing throuch 
elevators, cleaning houses, malt houses, manufactories, mills 
and/or warehouses at transit station by consignee or transit 
operator, for storage and other purposes connected with the 
marketing and/or manufacturing of carload shipments of com- 
modities * * *, and the forwarding from transit station in 
accordance with the provisions of these rules, against such in- 
bound tonnage, the outbound commodities * * *.” 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 
Write or telephone for descriptive booklet. 
Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 


——— ee eee 
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Item 15 provides that inbound shipments, to be entitled 
to the transit privilege,” must be completely unloaded into a 
transit house at the transit station * * *” and when an out- 
bound shipment is forwarded against such inbound tonnage 
it must be loaded at the same transit house, except as other- 
wise provided in item 50. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss of Jewelry 


California.—Question: We would like to know whether or 
not the railroads are liable for a loss where they accept a 
commodity, in other words, novelty jewelry, which is definitely 
prohibited by rule 3, of the Consolidated Classification? 


In the case at hand it was Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 9, which applied at the time the shipment moved. 


We contend that the railroad company is liable irrespec- 
tive of such rule in Consolidated Freight Classification No. 9, 
owing to the fact that their employe at the shipping point ac- 
cepted a bill of lading with the merchandise described as 
novelty jewelry. It was a consolidated bill of lading contain- 
ing quite a number of packages, but nevertheless, such bill of 
lading distinctly showed this particular package described as 
“novelty jewelry.” 

We further contend that inasmuch as the railroad company 
employes accepted the package, transported the merchandise 
to destination, and collected the freight charges thereon, that 
they are liable for any loss or damage which occurred to the 
shipment. 


In the instant case the amount of loss was $53.31, and 
although the retired revenue possibly was only 20 cents on 
the movement, this fact was caused, of course, by reason that 
it was part of a consolidated shipment of small packages. 

ie I might say that the railroad company has declined lia- 
bility. but as stated heretofore, I believe with the above men- 
tioned facts, namely, the acceptance of the package by the 
railroad company employe, the plain, open statement on the 
bill of lading that it was novelty jewelry, in other words, no 
concealment was made of the facts regarding contents of the 
package, and third, that the merchandise was actually trans- 
ported and freight actually paid on the shipment, makes the 
railroad liable for the loss. 


Answer: It is the right of the carrier to require good faith 
on the part of those persons who deliver goods to be carried, 
or enter into contracts with it. And it is well settled that, 
where the shipper either by his acts or his omissions fraudu- 
lently conceals the nature or the value of the goods shipped, 
the effect of such conduct is to relieve the carrier from its 
liability as insurer. The decisions. however. are not in entire 
harmony in respect of the extent of the carrier’s liability uxder 
the circumstances. In some decisions it is held that if the 
loss is due to the carrier’s omission of such vrecautions as 
were necessary to the safe transportation and delivery of the 
goods, superinduced by the shinner’s fraudulent conduct, the 
carrier is absolved from all liabilitv and. while there are some 
decisions holding that notwithstanding the fraud of the shipper 
the carrier is liable as an ordinary bailee of the property for 
hire, and as such charged with the dutv to exercise ordinary 
care safely to keen and to deliver the property, it has either 
been held or said in a large number of decisions in which the 
goods shipned were money. jewelry, or other valuables so con- 
cealed as to hide their value and mislead the carrier that the 
latter is discharged absolutely from any liability for loss or 
injury to such property. 


Briefly stated, the reasons on which the rule is based are: 
(1) That the carrier is, by the fraudulent act of the shipper. 
deprived of the compensation to which it is entitled. in propor- 
tion to the value of the article intrusted to its care and the 
consequent risk: (2) that it tends to lessen the vigilance which 
the carrier would otherwise exercise: and (3) that, bv reason 
of the fraud of the shipner in misleading the carrier, the latter 


has not in fact accepted or undertaken to carry the goods de- 
livered to it. 


Inasmuch as the freight rate mav depend on the value of 
the article to be carried, the carrier has a right to inquire as 
to its value, and ordinarily it is the duty of the carrier to 
make inquiry as to the general nature of the articles shinned 
and of their value before it consents to receive them: and its 
failure so to do cannot defeat the shipver’s right to recover the 
full value of the package if lost. in the absence of any show- 
ing of fraud or deceit on the part of the shipper. 

The shipper is under no obligation to state the value and 
character of the goods tendered, except when they are danger- 
ous or of a nature requiring special care, as when glass 1s 
shipped; nor is he under any duty to inform the carrier of 
the value of his goods when no inquiry is made; he is only 
bound to refrain from using any artifice, designed or not, by 
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which the carrier would be led to believe that such goods were 
worth less than their apparent value. 

While as above shown, the fraudulent concealment of the 
nature or the value of goods shipped will, under the decisions 
of the courts in numerous cases, absolve the carrier from lia- 
bility for loss or injury to such property, it has been held that 
the shipment of silverware and expensive china in a box or 
barrell is not so unusual, nor is their value so extraordinary, 
as to require the shipper, as a matter of law, to give notice 
to the carrier or their nature and value, in the absence of a 
request for such information, in order to recover for their loss 
en route. Galveston, etc., R. Co. vs. Quilhot, 134 S. W. 261. 
See, also, Head vs. Pac. Express Co., 126 S. W. 682. 


Demurrage—Grain Held for Inspection or Grading 


Texas.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
on the following question? Under transit privileges contained 
in Missouri Kansas Texas Ry. Transit Circular 4480-W, I. C. C. 
No. C239, transfer of grain from one elevator to another with- 
in — switching limits of the same city is permitted on transit 
billing. 

Under the above privilege, we received several cars of 
wheat on November 1, 1935, which were placed on the same 
date, but, were not unloaded until November 6, 1935. We are 
signers of the average demurrage agreement and the carriers 
allowed us 48 hours free time for unloading and charged our 
agreement three debits. 

We contend that we should have allowed November 1 for 
notification and November 2 for inspection, the next 48 hours 
free time for unloading and our average agreement should 
have received 2 debits instead of 3. Our contention is based 
on paragraph 3 of item 705, rule 2, page 43 of B. T. Jones’ 
freight tariff 4P, I. C. C. 2855, which covers demurrage rules 
and charges. 

The carriers maintain that cars handled under the cross- 
town switching arrangements- even though moving on transit 
billing, are not entitled to the inspection privilege as contained 
in the item referred to. 

Answer: In its decision in Crown Mills vs. Spokane, P. & 
S. Ry. Co., 209 I. C. C. 385, the Commission held that on all 
cars containing bulk grain the applicable demurrage charges 
were those which would have accrued on the basis of allow- 
ing free time of 24 hours for inspection on all cars consigned 
to complainant and not released from inspection prior to the 
first 7:00 a. m. after date notice of arrival was sent or given 
to complainant; free time of 48 hours for unloading on all cars 
unloaded by complainant, such free time to be computed from 
the first 7:00 a. m. after the cars were released from inspection. 

The above ruling, as applied to the facts in the instant 
case, as to notice of arrival, should enable you to determine 
the applicable demurrage charges. 


Tariff Interpretation—Estimated Weight on Commodity De- 
scribed in Classification as Refined Oil Distillate But in 
Commodity Tariff as Fuel Oil Residual and/or Distillate 


illinois —Question: In connection with your answer to 
Minnesota, on page 709 of the Traffic World of April 11, 1936, 
under the above caption, we refer you to the decision of the 
Commission in Docket 26931, sustaining the position of the 
carriers. 

Answer: In its decision in Docket 26931, Dimock, Gould & 
Co. vs. Alton Railroad Company (mimeographed), the Commis- 
sion holds that an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon 
is applicable in connection with the commodity rates on pe- 
troleum fuel oil, residual and/or distillate, not suitable for 
illuminating purposes during the period April 1 to, but not 
including May 29, 1933. 

In our opinion the findings of the Commission in this de- 
cision are conflicting in that it held that, prior to the change 
in the commodity description in the commodity tariffs, the 
article shipped was properly described as refined oil distillate 
and that the fuel oil rate was not applicable thereon, and at 
the same time held that the estimated rate on fuel oil and not 
the estimated weight on refined oil distillate should be applied 
in connection with the commodity rates prior to the change in 
the description of the commodity in the classification to cor- 
respond to the description in the commodity tariffs. 


Presumably the basis for this finding is the statement 
reading, “Although more valuable than residual oil, the dis- 
tillate would therefore move at lower per car charges than 
the residual fuel oil, a result not contemplated by shippers or 
carriers.” 


Routing and Misrouting—Switching Delivery vs. Road Haul for 
Terminal Carrier 

Oklahoma.—Question: I would appreciate your opinion in 

the following matter: A less than carload shipment, weighing 

15,000 pounds, was delivered to carrier A on a bill of lading 
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=— carried the notation under routing, “B Railroad De- 
very.” 

There were no track connections at destination, and car- 
rier A routed the shipment so as to give carrier B a road 
haul. As a result of this routing the combination of rates was 
assessed which resulted in considerably higher charges than 
if the shipment had been handled direct to destination by car- 
rier A. 


Carrier A insists that they did not misroute the shipment 
as it was necessary to forward it via carrier B to comply with 
shipper’s instructions. 

Has the Commission ruled that when the word “delivery” 
is added to routing instructions the originating carrier has no 
legal obligation to favor the line marked as delivering carrier 
with a road haul? Also that the originating line is not obli- 
gated to determine for shippers whether or not the delivery 
requested on the bill of lading can be accomplished after arrival 
of the shipment at destination? 


Answer: Where the term “delivery” is used in connection 
with the terminal carrier specified in a bill of lading, it is the 
duty of the initial carrier to forward the shipment via the 
route affording the shipper the cheapest rate. If the cheapest 
rate applies via a route which gives the terminal carrier a line 
haul the shipment must be forwarded via that route. If, how- 
ever, the cheapest rate applies via a route which gives the 
terminal carrier a switch movement, the shipment must be 
forwarded via that route. Kanotex Refining Co. vs. Atchison, 
T. & S. F. R. R. Co, 115 1. C. C. 559. If a switching delivery 
is desired the term “switch delivery” or a term of similar 
import should, in our opinion, be used, for the reason that if 
only the term “delivery” is used, the initial carrier would be 
warranted in giving the terminal carrier a road haul, in the 
event that a cheaper rate applied via such route than via a 
route giving the terminal carrier a switch movement only. 


If the name of the terminal carrier only is used in the 
routing instructions, that line is entitled to a line-haul move- 
ment under the Commission’s decision in Fechheimer Iron & 
Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 51 LC. C..168. 


Perishables—Liability of Carrier for 


IMinois.—Question: We have filed a claim against a car- 
rier for loss on account of damage to a carload of fruit and 
the final joint inspection certificate carries the notation: “It 
is hereby agreed that the loss on these broken bad order pack- 
ages will not exceed forty per cent of the average value at 
destination of the good order packages of the same grade and 
size delivered from this car.” 


The average price received for the good order packages 
was $1.50, while the damaged packages sold for 75 cents each. 
The carrier requests that we amend our claim to the 40 per 
cent basis. Will you please advise if the carrier can demand 
claim to be amended as outlined above, as the writer is of the 
impression that the carrier is responsible for the full value 
even though this stamp does appear on the inspection certifi- 
cate? Can you locate any decision of the Commission in a 
similar case? If so, please quote so that we in turn may pass 
the information to the carrier. 


Answer: Where goods transported by a carrier are injured 
during the course of transportation through a cause for the con- 
sequences of which the carrier is liable, the carrier’s liability is 
for the market value of the goods at point of destination, if the 
goods have no value for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended, and for the difference between the market 
value of the goods, had they been delivered in good condition, 
and their value in the condition in which they were delivered, 
if there has been a depreciation in their vyalue. Except under 
a compromise arrangement between the carrier and the shipper 
the basis of the carrier’s liability is the full market value. 

In the instant case, however, the statement in the joint 
inspection certificate appears to relate to the extent to which 
the goods were damaged and not to the value to be used as a 
measure for determining the amount of the carrier’s liability. 
That is, it appears to state that there was a depreciation in 
the value of the goods to the extent of 40 per cent and not 
that the extent of the liability of the carrier was but 40 per 
cent of the value of the goods. In other words, that the 
value of the gods was not totally destroyed but was reduced 
in value to the extent of 40 per cent. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber te 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Guide to Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Warehouses in Key Distribution Areas 


(Published monthly in the first issue of each calendar month) 


This Guide has been designed to provide 
trafhc and sales managers with conveniently 
organized information about the merchandise 
and cold storage warehouses in the principal 
distribution centers of the country. 


Admission of an advertiser to this Guide 


means: 


1. That the company operates a warehouse 
that specializes in serving the needs of 


large industrial shippers. 


2. That the information is up-to-date— 
provision has been made for the correc- 


tion of data each month. 


3. That all Advertisers have been rigidly 


investigated. 


While every reasonable precaution has been 
taken—including the checking of bank and 
other references—to restrict the advertisers in 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES—Page 2 
Metropolitan Warehouse Co. 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co 
Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 
Westland Warehouses, Inc. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Page 2 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


South End Warehouse Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Page 2 
Terminal Refg. & Whsg. Corp. 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE—Page 2 


Union Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO— Pages 2-3-4 
Anchor Storage Co. 
Central Storage & Forwarding Co 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. 
Midland Warehouses, Inc. 
North Pier Terminal Co. 
Railway Terminal & Warehouse Co 
Soo Terminal Warehouse 
Waken & McLaughlin, Inc. 
Western Warehousing Co. 
EAST ST. LOUIS—Page 4 
Mississippi Avenue Warehouses 
PEORIA—Page 4 


National Warehouse Co. 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE—Page 4 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 

FORT WAYNE—Page 4 
Mitchell Sales & Storage, Inc 

HAMMOND Page 4 

Great Lakes Warehouse Corp. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Page 4 
Henry Coburn Stg. & Whee. Co. 


Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co 
Tripp Warehouse Co. 


ported. 


Both a cold storage and merchandise 


warehouse 


D Water dock facilities 


this Guide to companies known for their in- 
tegrity, THE TRAFFIC WORLD assumes 
no responsibility for dealings or service. 
It requests, however, that unsatisfactory 
experiences, should they arise, be re- 


Symbols and Abbreviations: Copy has 
been kept free from any except standard 
abbreviations. Four symbols are used to 
indicate types of warehousing fallities: 


* Merchandise warehouse 
O Cold storage warehouse 


If no address is shown under the heading 
“‘Facilities,’” the location of the warehouse is 
the same as that shown for the office. In case 


the facilities consist of several units, the loca- 
tion of each unit is usually shown. 


Insurance rates: The rate shown is the 
lowest charge per $100 per year—100% cov- 
erage unless otherwise specified. 


Floor Load: Data indicates range of 
weight capacities in pounds per square foot. 


Map of Key Distribution Areas: This 
Guide has been designed to serve as a basic 


source of data to be used in connection with 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD Distribution Map 
to be available in May. 

Use this Guide as an Index to Your 
Warehouse Files: Since this Guide is re- 
stricted to warehouses that specialize in serv- 


ing major shippers, it becomes an automatic 


index to yo 


warehouse reference files. The 


inclusion of basic data in every listing makes 


INDEX 


Page Numbers shown below relate to ‘Guide Pages’’ 


IOWA 


MASON CITY—Page 4 
Mason City Warehouse Corp. 

SIOUX CITY—Page 4 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. 

WATERLOO—Page 4 


Iowa Warehousing Co. 


KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON—Page 5 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. 
LOUISVILLE—Page 5 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


LOUISIANA 
MONROE—Page 5 
Monroe Transfer & Whse. Co., Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS—Page 5 


Bienville Warehouse Corp. 
Commercial Terminal Warehouse Co. 


MAINE 
PORTLAND—Page 5 


Galt Block Warehouse Co. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Page 5 


Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co. 
Terminal Whse. a of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Page 5 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Co. 


SPRINGFIELD —Page 5 
Atlantic States Whse. & C. S. Corp 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Page 5 


Commercial Warehouse 


GRAND RAPIDS—Page 5 


Columbian Storage & Transfer Co. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS——-Page 5 


Kedney Warehouse Co. 
Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co 
ST. PAUL—Page 5 


Midway Terminal Warehouse Co. 
St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—Pages 5-6 
Central Storage Co. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


ST. LOUIS—Page 6 
S. N. Long Warehouse 


NEW JERSEY 
JERSEY CITY—Page 6 
Lackawanna Terminal Warehouses 
NEWARK—Page 6 
Lehigh Whse. & Trans. Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK—Page 6 
Lehigh Harlem River Term. Whee. 
ROCHESTER—Page 6 


Blanchard Storage Co., Inc. 
Rochester Ice & C. S. Utilities, Inc. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—Page 6 
Cincinnati Merchandise Whses., Inc. 
CLEVELAND—Page 6 


Greeley-General Warehouse Co. 
National Terminals Corporation 


COLUMBUS—Page 6 
The Columbus Terminal Whse. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD—Page 7 


Wagners Service, Inc. 


TOLEDO—Page 7 


Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Page 7 
Colonial Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Holman Transfer Co. 
Manning Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA-—-Page 7 
Pennsylvania Whsg. & Safe Dep. Co 
Philadelphia Piers, Inc. 
SCRANTON-—Page 7 
The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 


possible effective preliminary selection, then 
refer to your files for the literature you have 
received from companies to be considered. 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—Page 7 
John H. Posten Storage Warehouses 


NASHVILLE—Page 7 
Bond, Chadwell Co. 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—Page 7 


The Dallas Trans. & Term. Whse. Co. 
The Interstate Firepf. Stg. & Tran» Co. 


FORT WORTH—Page 7 
Texas & Pacific Terminal Whse. Co. 
HOUSTON—Pages 7-8 
Houston Central Warehouse Co. 
Patrick Transfer & Storage Co. 
Universal Terminal Warehouse Co. 


UTAH 
OGDEN—Page 8 
Western Gateway Storage Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Page 8 


Dooly Terminal Warehouse 
Security Storage & Commission Co. 


VIRGINIA 
NORFOLK—Page 8 
Jones Cold Storage Corp. 


RICHMOND—Page 8 
Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—Page 8 


Olympic Warehouse & C. S. Co. 
United Warehouse Co. 


TACOMA—Page 8 


Pacific Storage Whse. & Distg. Co., Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
HUNTINGTON—Page 8 
Huntington Warehouse Corp. 


WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE.-Page 8 


Hansen Storage Co. 
National Terminals Corp. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Metropolitan Warehouse Company 


Established 1924 Incorporated 
H. B. Safford 1340-56 East Sixth St. 
President (Tel.—Trinity 9861) 


FACILITIES—270,000 sq. ft.; Piss prest. reinforced 
concrete const.; Sprinkler s A. T. alarm 
service. Ins. rate, 10.7. Siding en rp T. & S. F. 
; capacity, 18 cars; free ouialion. Motor truck 
p atform: capacity, 26 trucks; sheltered. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bondeds U. S. Customs. 
Pool car distributors. Motor transport service 
available. Space for lease: Storage; ce. 


REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 



















LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Overland Terminal Warehouse Company 
Established 1931 


Gordon Ross _ 1807 E. Olympic Blvd. 
Associate Manager (Tel.—Trinity 1146) 
FACILITIES—426,393 sq. ft.; Fireproof, steel and 
concrete const.; Floor load, 250 lbs.; Sprink. sys.; 
A. D. T. Ins. rate, 10.B¢. Siding on Un. Pac.; 
=p. 25 cars; free switching of competitive traffic. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs. 
Pool car dist. Motor transport service. Cool 
Rooms—cheese, dates, nuts (32-40°); other com- 
modities at 41° up. Candy storage. 

Watch Display Advertisements on Back Covers! 


Incorporated 
















LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Star Truck & Warehouse Company 


Established 1893 


H. Halverson 1855 Industrial St. 
Manager (Tel.—Mutual 9141) 


FACILITIES—250,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinfd. con- 
crete const.; Floor load, 250-600 Ibs.; Prete sye.t 
A. D. T.; Watchmen. -_ rate, 11.7c (90%). 
Siding on A. T. & S. F.: 15 cars; free — 
SERVICE FEATURES Licensed, Calif. R. R. 
Com. Pool car dist.; Motor term. Very cool 
basement for candy, etc. Specialize in drugs, 
toiletries, canned . electrical appliances. 
REPRESENTED ere Distribution Service, Inc. 


Incorporated 


















LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Westland Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1923 - 


LeRoy D. Owen 7 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
Vice-President (Tel.—Lafayette 1101) 


FACILITIES—Prop. leased. 362,668 sq. ft. Fire- 
roof, reinf. conc. Floor load 250 lbs. Sprinkler. 
atchmen. Ins. I2c. Siding: L. A. Junc. Ry.. 

68 cars. Free switch.: A. T.&5.F.,S. P., U.P. and 

P. E. Truck platf. 50 trucks. 

SPECIAL SERVICES Bonded: pegiveede. Pool 

cars. Stge. and off. space lease. mot. trans 

to So. Calif. points. Free _ REPRESENTED 

BY—J. P. Reinhold, § Dearborn, Chgo. 


ASSNS.—A.W.A., CW.A. SLLAW.AN M.T.A.S.C. 
















SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
San Francisco Warehouse Company 


Established 1899 7 Incorporated 
Henry F. Hiller 625 Third St. 
President (Tel.—Sutter 3461) 


FACILITIES—(1!) Continental Warehouses, 625 
Third St.; (2) Golden Gate Warehouses, 900-40 
Battery St.—325.000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, mill and 
brick construc.; Elec. fire detection sys. (3) Security 
Warehouses, Spear & Folsom Sts.; 
Ins. rate 26c Fumigation. Railroad Sidings. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Warehousing. Draying. 
Liquor storage and bottling. Pool car distribution. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 


















SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


South End Warehouse Company 


Established 1901 


George W.Lamb W 
President (Tel.— Garfield 8121) 


FACILITIES—(!) 625 2nd St., Elec. fire detection 
sys.; (2) 660 3rd St., Sprink. sys.; (3) 734 Battery St.; 
(4) 540 lat St.: 362,634 sq. ft. total. Slow burning 
brick construction. Ins. rate I4c. Private sidings. 
SERVICE FEATURES — Liquor storage and bottling. 
Bonded: U. S. Int. Rev. & Custs. Pool car dis- 
tribution. Trucking. 


REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 


Incorporated 
625 Second Street 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Terminal Refrigerating & Warehousing Corp. 


Established 1870 
Cold Storage 
Merchandise Storage (Tel.—National 9515 
FACILITIES—(!) 4th & D Sts., S. W., cold ane 
mdse; 260,000 sq. ft. Floor load 450 lbs. Ins. Mdse 
33.3c, cold, 16.29c. P. R. R., 6 cars cap., frei 
switch. Sou. Ry., C. & O.,S. A. L., A. C. L., R. FL 8 
P.R.R. (2) 1ith & E Sts., S. W., cold stge. 
load 400 Ibs. Ins. 19.7c. Both 


and conc.; alarm; watchman. 


Cap. 24 trucks. 
SERVICE—Pool cars. 2,500 


,000 cu. ft. cold stge 
ASSOCIATION—. 


A. W. A. (Cold and Mdse. Div., 









JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Union Terminal Warehouse Co. 


“FLORIDA’S LARGEST WAREHOUSE’ 
Established 1918 Incorporateu 


H. C. Avery E. Union & Ionia Sts 
V. P. & Gen. M. oF (Telephone—5-7783 
FACILITIES—333,685 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinforce, 
concrete. Sprink. sys.; A.D.T.; Watchmen. Ins. 


rate 20c. Sidings on S.A.L. and Southern Rys.; 
capacity 52 cars; free switching inc. coastwise 5S.S. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. Custs. bonded. 
Pool car dist. Storage & office space for lease. 
Cartage service. Eleven 5000 lbs. cap. elevators. 

REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.(Mdse.); So. W.A.; J.W.A. 


———— JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. 


Established 1910 


Henry Wiesenfeld Foot of Newnan St. 
Owner & Manager * (Telephone 5-1852 


FACILITIES—36,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, iron 
clad pier mill const.; Floor load, 200-250 Ibs.; € rink. 
sys.; Partial watch. service. Ins. rate $1.14. Siding 
on St. Johns River Term. (Sou. Ry.); cap., 5 cars; 
Free switch. rail and water lines. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Motor 
transport service. Space for lease. Any service, 
except selling, available Located in heart of city. 
ASSOCIATIONS: W. A. (Mdse.). 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Anchor Storage Company 


Established 1932 * D 
Harry F. Partridge 219 E. North Water St. 
Vice-President (Tel.— Delaware 6554) 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Warehouse and dock are one and a half blocks from 
the Michigan Boulevard Bridge. The Chicago retail 
district is a few blocks South. The North Side 
manufacturing and ae district is just to the 
West and North. The dry goods and_clothin 
wholesale district is within a mile to the West aaa 
South. This is an ideal location for your office and 
warehouse location. Street car service to all parts of 
the city one block away. Bus transportation a block 
and a half. Parking space within 400 feet. Clean, 
light, airy offices available. 


FACILITIES 


Warehouse property is leased. 220,000 sq. ft. of 
storage space. uilding is of slow-burning heavy 
mill type construction. Floor load, 250 lbs. to 
Ibs. 

Sprinkler system throughout. 
service. Insurance rate 13.5c. 
Siding on Chicago and North Western R. R. with 
capacity of 10 cars. Free switching from and to all 
railroads entering Chicago. Motor truck platform, 
sheltered, has a capacity of 40 trucks. Water dock, 
300 feet long with 8 draft of 21 feet, open river 
without bridges to Lake Michigan. 


SERVICE FEATURES 


Bonded: U. S. Customs and State. Pool car dis- 
tribution. Space for lease: Office and storage. 
Cargo storage. Stevedoring. Fast motor trans- 
port service to all parts of Chicago and Chicago 
territory—through street connections to all highways 
entering Chicago. 


REPRESENTED BY 


Distribution Service, Inc., 100 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone—Bowling Green 9-0986. 637 Third 
Street, San Francisco. Telephone—Sutter 3461. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


A. W. A. (merchandise division). 
of Merchandise Warehousemen. 


Incorporated 




















Private watchman 





















Illinois Association 


4th and D Sts., S. W. 


Floo | 
: Prop. owned; Brich | 


REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Div | 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Central Storage & 
Forwarding Company 


Established 1919 + 

































Incorporated 


T. R. Sorensen H. F. Pratt 
Vice-President Manager 


2001 W. Pershing Road 


(Tel.—Lafayette 5628) 


Facilities 
Property leased; 1,352,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, 
brick and concrete construction; Floor load, 
250-350 lbs.; Sprinkler system. Insurance 
rate, l6c. Siding on Chicago Junction; 
capacity, 35 cars; free switching all lines. 
Truck platform: capacity, 30 trucks; 
sheltered. 
Service Features 


Bonded: State. Pool car distributors. 
Motor transport service. Chicago Junc- 
tion Ry., Union Freight Station under 
same roof, provides fast shipment service 
without transfer or cartage expense. Space 


for lease: storage; office; light manufac- 
turing. 















Associations 
A. W. A. (Mdse); Ill. Asso. Mdse. Whsmn. 
























Location 


Less than a mile from geographic and popu- a 
lation centers of Chicago. 






























CHICAGO, ILL. 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Established 1913 * D Incorporated 


V. M. Kolly 5967 W. Sixty-fifth St. 
Vice Pres. + (Tel.—Republic 3700) 
FACILITIES—South Side Warehouses, 5817-5967 
W. 65th St. (especially adapted to in-transit stor- 

age): 350,000 sq. ft.; Brick, mill and concrete const.; 
Floo r load, 200.500 ibs.; Sprink. sys.; Ins. rate, |4c. 
Siding on Belt Ry. of Chi; ; capacity, 60 cars; direct 
rail with own So. Chicago dock. 
Downtown Warehouse, 417-39 W. Harrison St. 
(directly opposite main post office); 100,000 sq. ft.; 
Brick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor load, 300 
Ibs. Ins. rate, 40c. Siding on C. B. & Q.; capacity 
75 cars. Tunnel connection. 50 truck loading doors. 
Burlington 14th Place Warehouse, 429-49 W. 
14th PE. (adjacent to downtown district): 90,000 
ft.; Brick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor load, 
300 Ibs. Ins. rate, 40c. Siding on C. B. & Q.R.R.; 
capacity, 8 cars. 
South Chicago Waterfront Warehouses, 103rd 
St. and Calumet River—West Bank: 60,000 
ft.; Steel const.; Floor load, 250 lbs. Siding on Be! t 
Ry. of Chi.; s copesiay. 50 cars. Water Dock: Length, 
1500 ft.; draft, 20 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; 
State. Pool car distributors. Motor transport 
service available. Container service. Equipment 
for handling any vessel or barge, plus 
storage facilities. Lees trap car service and tank 


car st 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.(Mdse);IIl.Asso.Mdee.W. 
Watch Display Advertisements on Back Covers! 
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ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Midland Warehouses, Inc. 


Established 1906 
Elmer Erickson > 4 1500 S. Western Ave. 






















CHICAGO, ILL. 


Currier-Lee 
Warehouse Company 










Established 1913 Incorporated Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. (Tel.—Canal 6811) 
E. M. Lee 427-473 W. Erie St. 
President (Tel.—Superior 9066 I AE a A A ale i il 





FACILITIES—6 buildings; 2 owned; 4 
leased ; 427-473 W. Erie St., 290,000 sq. ft.; 
363-371 W. Erie St., 96,400 sq. ft.—Total, 
386,400 sq. ft. Slow burning, heavy joist 
const.; Floor load, 250 lbs.; Sprinkler sys.; 
Watchmen. Fumigation. Ins. rate, 19c. 
Sidings on Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac., 
capacity 21 cars; free switching all lines. 
Motor truck platform: Capacity, 18 
trucks; Sheltered. 


SERVICE FEATURES — Bonded: Li- 
censed, U. S. Whs. Act; U. S. Customs; 
State. Pool car distributors. Motor 
freight terminal—Own and operate equip- 
ment for local trucking. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office. Financial service. Spe- 
cialize in food products; cool rooms, etc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); II. 
Asso. Mdse. Whsmn. 















Facilities 

1500 S. Western Ave.—570,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, 
concrete and steel const. Floor load, 50-400 
1929 W. 43rd St.—132,000 = ft. Eiteproof, brick 
and mill const. Floor load, | 
1534 S. Western Ave.—67,000 sq 7 Fireproof, 

brick and mill const. Floor load, 230-400 Ibs. 
Very low insurance rates: Old line, 14c; Mutuals 
aslowas 4c. A.D.T. watch service. All units fully 

rotected by automatic sprinklers; private watchmen. 

rect connection with all railroads entering and 
leaving Chicago—sidings on Chicago Junction Ry. 
—40 car capacity. Motor truck platforms, part 
under shelter, with doors for 79 trucks. 
Service Features 
Bonded: U.S. Customs; State; Privately. Pool car 
distributors. Motor transport service. Storage 
and Office ce for lease 
In and Out-bound L. C. L. freight station on the 
premises eliminates trap car, tunnel and cartage 
service and charges 
Represented by 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc.; New York, 
250 Park Ave.; Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Associations 

A. W. A. (Mdse); Ill. Asso. of Mdse. Warehousemen. 








Pay 85% of Annual 
Railroad Freight Bill 


TRAFFIC WORLD | shipper-subscribers 
pay 85% of the annual railroad freight bill 
and ship about % of the total tonnage 
carried by railways, trucks and domestic 
water lines. 












CHICAGO, ILL. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
589 E. Illinois St. 


(Tel.—Superior 5606) 


*D S. T. Heffner 


Manager, Rates and Lease 


W. W. Huggett 


Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Distinctive Location—365-589 E. Illinois St., 3 blocks to Michigan Ave., 5 blocks to Wacker 
Drive. Frontage also on new Outer Drive, address 445 Lake Shore Drive. 
FACILITIES—1,500,000 square feet mill and brick constructed buildings. Sprinklered. 
Ins. rate 18c. Floor load 335 Ibs. 34 elevators. C. & N. W. R. R. siding, cap. 120 cars. 
Free switching all lines. Truck platforms, cap. 60 trucks. Dock 1600 feet. 

SERVICE FEATURES— Direct Tunnel connection all railroads. Direct boat service to 
and from Europe, South America and Atlantic coast. Barge service New Orleans. 

Space leased—offices,’storage and light mfg. General storage for spot stocks. Storage 
in transit. Pool car distribution. Storage for Customs and internal bonded. 


REPRESENTED BY—Cleveland-National Terminals Corp. Indianapolis-Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 
— eta means TT _ Corp. Toledo-National Terminals Corp. New York office—25 Beaver St.; 
one, Hanover 


MEMBERS: A. W. A.; Illinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Railway Terminal 


& Warehouse Co. 


















Established 1909 > 4 D Incorporated 

H. W. Verrall 444 W. Grand Ave. 

Vice-President (Tel.—Whitehall 6580) 
Facilities 


538-564 Kingsbury St.: 293,000 
sq. ft. Fireproof (in part), balance 
slow-burning, brick and laminated 
mill const.; Floor load, 300 lbs. 
Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T.; Watch- 
men. Insurance rate, 16.2c. 
Fumigation. Siding on Chi., 
Mil., St. Paul & Pac.; Capacity, 6 
cars; Merchants’ Lighterage. 
Chicago Tunnel station. Motor 
truck platform: Capacity, 25 
trucks. Water dock: Boats to 420 ft. 


Service Features 


Bonded: U. S. Customs; State. 
Pool car distributors. Motor 
transport service: company owned 
and operated equipment. Con- 
tainer service. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office. 


Affiliated Warehouses 


Chicago, Ontario Warehouse Co.; 
Boston, North Station Industrial 
Bldg., Inc. 








































































CHICAGO, ILL. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse 
Established 191 4 Incorporated 


Morgan * 519 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Manager (Tel.—Canal 5740) 


FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinf. conc. 
const.; Floor load unlimited; Ins. rate, 36c (80°). 
Siding: Soo Line; free switch. all lines; 50 cars. 
Truck dock, 18 trucks under roof. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State. Pool car 
distribution. Motor serv. Cool insummer. Space for 
lease with office. Free in and out freight ‘Sliven 6 

all trunk lines yx ane. REPRESENTED B 
National Whse. 

ASSOCIATIONS “Ww. A. (Mdse.); I. A. M. W. 



























A Guide to Outstanding 
Warehouses in Important 
Distribution Centers 


The Warehouse Guide is organized for the con- 
venience of shippers. 


It lists only warehouses located in key distribution 
cities. These cities have been selected because they 
meet the following specifications: 









1. Each city serves a county in which annual 
retail sales exceed 10 million dollars and 
the city is the natural center for a retail 
area in which annual sales exceed 25 mil- 
lion dollars. 
















2. Each city has demonstrated its importance 

as a distribution center by an annual 
wholesale net sales in excess of 10 million 
dollars. 


3. Each is the hub from which radiates an 
efficient system of rail and highway trans- 
portation. 





~ 




















Details regarding ih Gor facts and other data 


will be shown for each distribution center on 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD Dicuriinces Mac, 
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ILLINOIS — INDIANA — IOWA 









CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc. 


Established 1886 

F. E. Berg 225 E. Illinois St. 
Sec’y & Tre te el.—Superior 6828) 
FACILITIES (1) 219-235 Il inois St. we S 
Customs; Distilled spirits — gov't storekee 8) 
421-427 E. North Water St. & (3) 352-402 
Water St. leased space. Total space 428,000 8q- 
ft. Mill const. Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T.; Watchmen. 
Ins. rate 18.7c. Sidings on C. & N. W. 
SERVICE FEATURES Licensed, U. S. Whee. 
Act; State. Bonded: Int'l Rev.; Customs; Tax 
bottlin lant for liquors. Pool car dist. Loans 
SSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Ill. W. A.; Chi. C. of C. 












* North 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Western Warehousing 
Company 
Established 1880 
E. H. Hagel * 


Superintendent 


Incorporated 


323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 6507 


FACILITIES 
600,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, 


brick-concrete construction. Floor 
load, 250-300 lbs. Dry Sprinkler 
system; alarm system; private 
watchmen. Insurance rate, |7.7c. 
Siding on Pennsylvania R. R. 
capacity 40 cars; free switching all 
Chicago lines. Motor platform, 
capacity 100 trucks, all sheltered. 


steel- 


LOCATION 


Adjacent to ‘“‘Loop’’—one block 
from new Chicago Post Office; in the 
heart of the railway terminal and 
wholesale district. 


SERVICE FEATURES 


Bonded, I|l. Commerce Com. Pool 
car distributors. Superior office 
and storage space for lease. Stor- 
age restricted to clean merchan- 
dise free from fire hazard. 


AFFILIATED WAREHOUSE 


Jersey City, N. J., Harborside 
Warehouse. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Ill. W. A.; Ill. C. of C.; Chicago 
A. of C.; Chicago Traffic Club. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Mississippi Avenue Warehouses 
Of the St Louis Cotton Compress Co. 


Established 1873 


E. W. Stimble 

Operating Manager 
FACILITIES—Prop. owned; 360,000 sq. ft. Slow 
burning, brick an wy const. loor load, 
polienited: Sprinkler s Ins. rate, 10c. 
Siding on Term. R.ROA rhe. ow, 50 cars; free 
switch. all lines. g Pte truck plat. 20 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: Cust.; State. 
Pool cars. Motor trans. service; mot. frt. term. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Cent. Whsmn's Asso. of Iii. 














Incorporated 


1401 Mississippi Ave. 
(Tel. Bridge 6791) 



















PEORIA, ILL. 
National Warehouse Co. 


Established 1920 


A. J. Thieme 1321-35 S. Washington St. 
Manager ( Tel.—4-3884) 

FACILITIES—Property owned; 65,000 sq. ft.: 
Fireproof, steel, concrete & brick const.; Floor load, 
250 Ibs.; Sprinkler sys.; Watchman. i rate, 
15.6c (90%). Siding on C. B. & Q. R. R.; cap., 
6 cars; free switch. all lines. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State. Pool car 
dist. (shipments handled by rail, motor or water). 
Motor service available; truck terminal in building. 
Space for lease: Storage; Office. 


Incorporated 










EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mead Johnson Terminal Corporation 
“WHERE WATERWAY—RAILWAY—HIGHWAY MEET” 


Established 1930 7 D Incorporated 


J.D. Beeler 1830 West Ohio St. 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. (Tel.—Dial 7152) 


FACILITIES—Property owned; 90,000 sq. ft.; Fire- 
pee brick-steel-concrete const.; Floor load, no 
mit; Sprink. sys.; A. D. T. Pere rate, 19.1c. 
Sidings on C. & E. I. and L. & N.; free switch., 
all lines. Water Dock: Length, 800 ft.; draft, 9 ft. 

ICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. 5S. Customs; 
Pool Car dist. Motor freight terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 




















FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Mitchell Sales & Storage, Inc. 


Established 1924 


J. R. Mitchell. % A35E. Brackenridge 
Pres. & Treas. (Tele—A-1425 or A-1426) 


accent gene WP aan gay owned: 15,600 sq. ft.; 
ireproof, reinforced concrete const.; Floor load, 

250-1200 lbs.; Watchman. Ins. rate, 40.Ic. Siding 

on Penn. R. R., capacity, 4 cars. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonds furnished as re- 
uired; Pool car dist.; Motor freight term. 
RANCH OFFICE SERVICE—We specialize in 

distribution of nationally advertised merchandise. 

ASSOCIATION—Indiana Warehousemen’s. 


HAMMOND, IND. 
Great Lakes Warehouse Corporation 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 













sd aye oa d 3780) 
E. C. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Manager (Tel.—Chicago—Ent. 2200) 


wh mh iggeeggy Re ft.; Fe coat, concrete- 
steel-brick const. ding on HB R R; located 
within © switchin _ cap., 50 cars 
Transit privileges. CUSTOM CLEANING PLANT 
for conditionin, s, beans and similar products. 
SERVICE TURES— Motor term. on prem- 
ises—hourly del. to Metro. Chicago and subur 
ASSOCIATION—Indiana Warechousemen’s. 













INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co. 


Established 1905 Incorporated 

Frank F. Powell . ¢ 221 W. Georgia St. 
President (Tel.—Lincoln ~~ 4 

FACILITIES—Pro rty ounnts 220,000 sq 


Slow burning; sprinkler sys.; alarm sys. in = 
room; watchmen. Ins. rate |5c (80% ———_. 
Siding on enue ~—— (Belt) R. R.: city 
= cars; free switch: « p 1 lines. Motor pa thes orm: 
city 19 trucks—3 sheltered. 
SE RVICE FEATURES—Pool car distribution. 
Motor freight terminal. Space and offices for lease. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); Indiana W. A. 


















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Tripp Warehouse Company 


Established 1914 Incorporated 


Bowen te 620 S. Capital Ave. 
Sec.-Trea Tel.—Lincoln 7319 
FACILITIES (1) 620 S. Capitol Ave., mill & 
brick; sprinkler and alarm sys.; (2) 1000 E. Ohio St. 
peiats ; Fotal floor space 166,000 sq. ft. Floor load, 
Ins. rate, pine Sidings on Big Four; 

Lend 13 cars; free switchi 


Motor etter capaci 1 trucks. 

SERVICE RES State license. Pool car 
distributors. * yo Storage & = space. 
REPRESENTED BY—American fe. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Ind. W. A 
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p———— INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indiana Terminal and 
Refrigerating Company 


Established 1910 ke) 


Cold Storage 
F. S. Schneider 


Sec. and Treas. 


230-248 S. Pennsylvania St. 
(Tel.—Riley 8661) 


Facilities 
MERCHANDISE—202-230 S. Pennsylvania St.: 
196,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and concrete const.; 
Floor load 200-300 Ibs.; Sprinkler sys.; Private 
watchmen. Insurance rate, 10.4c. 
Pennsylvania R. R.; capaci 
all lines. Motor truck platform: capacity, | 
trucks; shelte 
COLD STORAGE—236-248 S. Pennsylvania St.: 
1,334,000 cu. ft.; Slow burning, brick and mill 
const.; Floor load, 200-250 Ibs.; Sprinkler sys.; A.D.T. 
and private watchmen. Insurance rate, I1.1e. 
Siding — Indianapolis Union Ry.; capacity, 6 cars; 
free switching all Pine Motor truck Pp atform: 
Capacity, 12 trucks; sheltered 


Service Festave 
| seneny U. S. Customs. Pool car distributors. 
ace for lease: Storage; Office. Cold Storage for 
Sf perishable food products. 


Represented By 

Chicago, North Pier Terminal Co. (See listing); 
Cleveland, National Terminals Corp. (See listing); 
Milwaukee, National Terminals Corp. (See listing); 
New York, H. G. Stouffer, Eastern Representative, 
National Terminals Corp., 25 Beaver St. (Tel. 
Hanover 2-1172); Toledo, National Terminals Corp., 
247 Morris St. (Tel.—Adams 8275). 


Associations 
A. W. A.; Whsmn’s Asso. of Indianapolis. 


Completeness—Convenience 
COMPLETENESS—Available in this terminal, in 
addition to cold storage (largest in Indiana) and 
general warehousing facilities, are ground floor store 
rooms, and a public parking garage 
CONVENIENCE—A | location within three blocks of 
the retail and wholesale districts makes this the ideal 
center to serve both Indianapolis and environs. 









































Incorperated 
Merchandise Storage 








MASON CITY, IOWA 
Mason City Warehouse Corp. 


Established 1930 > 4 Incorporated 


F. D. Pearce 600 S.W. Fourth St. 
Sec.-Treas. en ppiliem 


FACILITIES—25,000 oy fs ; Fire py wey 
crete-brick const.; Floor load 

Ins. rate, 18.32c (90%). ans on Chi. & N. W. 
and Chi. I. & Pac.; one: 0 

ing all lines. LC 

service, city and a MO" 
TERMINAL — se ee 4 radius of 100 miles, open all 
hours the year arou 


MEMBER—A. W. A. (Mdse.); M. W. W. & T. 















SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


Established 1890 


Incorporated 


Paul Bekins , 202-10 Court St. 
Manager ( Tel.—83561) 


FACILITIES—100,000 ~~: ft.; ry omety .; Floor 
load, 200-400 Ibs. Spri sys.; A. D. T. Ins. 
rate, 19.8c. Siding: cap. 10 cars; Direct connec- 
tion, all rail lines. Sheltered motor truck plat.; 
ERVICE help eo ila car distributors. 
ace for lease. 


Omaha, Bekins 


Motor transport serv 
AFFILIATED _ WAREHOUS 


Van & Stora 
ASSOCIATIONS A. W. A. (Mdse.) 

















WATERLOO, IOWA 


Iowa Warehouse Company 
Established 1916 Incorporated 


FACILITIES—Owned. (1) 821 Mulberry St. 
Cement block const. Siding on Chi. G. West. 
Ins. rate $1.55. (2) 558 Center St. Fireproof, 
brick const. Siding on W. C. F. & N. Ry. Ins. rate 
56c. Both: 70, sq. ft. Free switching service. 
Member: Mayflower Warehouse 

SERVICE FEATURES—Com plete ote err 
ice. COMMON MOTOR FR aut TER IN 
SUPERVISED BY BOARD OF RAILROAD 
COMMISSIONERS covering all regular route 
operators, intrastate and interstate. 


serv- 
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LEXINGTON, KY. 


Union Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 Incorporated 
O. B. Murphy * Spring & Vine Streets 

Vice-President Tel.—PBX-7030 
FACILITIES—(1) Vine & Spring Sts., fireproof, 
reinforced concrete; Ins. rate 22c. (2) Vine & 
Merino, brick & mill const. Ins. rate 55c. Both: 
Total floor space 100,000 sq. ft. Sidings on L. & N. 
R. R.; free switching. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors’ 

Motor transport line, company owned, serving 

peuierie. Cincinnati, Harlan, iddleborough & 
e Grass region of Kentucky. 

REPRESEN D BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


W. N. Cox >. 4 E. H. Bacon 
President Vice-President 
Established 1884 
FACILITIES—944138 sq. ft. for storage of Mer- 
chandise, Household Goods, Tobacco, Distilled 
Spirits—24 Warehouses—Fireproof and slow-burning 
mill—Sprinklered—Conts. Ins. 4.4c to 19.3c per $100. 
SPECIAL FEATURES—Customs and _ Internal 
Revenue Bonded—Pool Car Distribution—Free 
Switching all Lines—Satisfying Customers with 
Superior Service. 
MEMBERS—American Chain of Warehouses 
Distribution Service, Inc.—Am. Whse. Ass'n. 


MONROE, LA. 


Monroe Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Established 1925 Incorporated 


N. E. Dawson * 219 Walnut St. 
Vice-President (Telephone—7 80-781) 
FACILITIES—8,000 sq. ft. Brick & concrete const- 
Sprinkler sys.; private watchman. Ins. rate 51.7c. 
Siding on Yazoo & Miss. Val.—free switching. 
Sheltered, 8 truck, motor platform. 

SERVICE FEATURES—-Pool car distribution. 
MOTOR TRANSPORT SERVICE—Own and 
operate dependable freight line serving Monroe, 
West Monroe, New Orleans, Shreveport and inter- 
mediate points. 

MEMBERS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Southwest W. A. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Bienville Warehouses Corporation 


Established 1916 
R. W. Dietrich * 340 Bienville St. 
President (Tel.—Main 4200) 
FACILITIES—200-338 N. Peters St.: 200,000 sq. 
ft. Mill const. Floor load, 250 lbs. Watchmen. 
Ins. rate 35c (basic). Fumigation. Siding on T. 
4 N. O.; cap. 16 cars; free switching. Motor plat.: 
20 trucks. Same mgt.: Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc. 
St RVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs: 
State. Pool car distributors. 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Warehouses: 
New York, 250 Park Ave. (Plaza 3-1235); Chicago, 
53 W. Jackson Bd. (Harrison 1496). 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Commercial Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Established 1925 Incorporated 


E. B. Fontaine 404 N. Peters St. 
President ‘ (Tel.—Main 7700) 
FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, heavy 
ay and mill const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs.; Sprink. 
; Watchmen; Ins. rate, 37c. Siding on |So. Pac. 
SERVICE FEATURES— Bonded: U.S. Customs; 
State. Pool car dist. Bean cleaning, grading. 
Reconditioning. Billing. Financing. en 
REPRESENTED BY—New York, Central Distri- 
bution Bureau; Chicago, National Warehousing 
Service; San Francisco, E. M. Ingals, 112 Market. 


RTLAND, ME. 
Galt Block Warehouse Co. 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1915 


John S. Sawtelle ye 20 Commercial Street 
Manager Telephone— 2-7431 
FACILITIES—-3 units, 160,000 sq. ft. Slow burning, 
brick & mill const. Sprinkler sys.; watchmen. 
Ins. rate, 18 (improved risk materials). Fumiga- 
tion. Private sidine, capacity 5 cars, free switch. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Mdse., furniture, auto 
a Pool car dist. Motor fgt. ., i, ace 
ad lease. In transit storage: canned our, 
food, popes r,etc. 100 ft. from Me. Sats ier. 

R— Am. Chain Whses., A.W.A., N.F.W.A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co. 


Established 1903 *D Incorporated 


T. E. Witters Hillen & High Sts. 
President (Tel. —Vernon 1700) 
FACILITIES—6 units. Prop. leased. 542,000 sq. ft. 
Firepr. and slow burn., conc., brick and mill const. 
Floor load to 1000 Ibs. Sprinkler; auto. alarm. Watch- 
men. Ins. |3c to 36c. Fumigation. Siding: W. M. Ry. 
1122 cars. Truck plat. 117 tracks. Docks, 5523 ke 
SPECIAL SERVICES—Bonded: Cust. Pool cars. 
Motor trans. serv. Space leased. Imports, 
exports—coastwise, intercoastal. Negot. whse. rec 


ASSNS.—A. W. A.. M. W. A., Balt. Assn. of Com. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Terminal Warehouse Co. of Baltimore 
Established 1894 Incorporated 


Ludlow H. Baldwin yD Davis & Pleasant Sts. 
President (Tel.—Plaza 8720-23) 
FACILITIES—6 units. Davis and Pleasant St., 
Prop. owned. Bond "te prop. leased. Water dock, 
400 ft. Dft. 22 ft., 60.000 84 ft. Brick constr. 
Sprinkler. Rh... (& a Weschonens” ‘Ins. 2c. Siding, 
P.R.R., .40 cars. Truck plat., 40 trucks. 
SERVICE 1 EATURES—Bonded: Cust. Space and 
off. for lease. Trucks for loc. delvy., pool car. 
REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., A. E. 
Huff, Empire State Bld New York, N. Y., Paul 
O'Dea, 230 N. Canal St., Ekes. A.W.A., C. of C. U.S. 


BOSTON cameninoce MASS. 
Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Co. 


Established 1928 Incorporated 
Howard E. Wemyss +e 
Treasurer Tel.— TRO. 9608 
FACILITIES—(1) Lechmere Sq. E. Cambridge, 
Fireproof, reinforced concrete; Sprink. sys. Ins. 
rate |8c. (2) Water St., Charlestown, (Adj. 
Mystic Tosmenal Co. docks) Brick const., A. D. T., 
Auto. fire alarm. Ins. rate 2lc (90%). Total floor 
space 108,500 sq. ft. Sidings on B. & M 
SERVICE FEATURES Bonded: State; U. S. 
Cust. (No. 2) Pool car dist. or storage (No. 2). 
REPRESENTED BY—New es Central Dis- 
tribution Bur.; Chicago, National Whag. Ser. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Atlantic States Whse. & Cold Stge. Corp. 


Established 1926 
Martin Larsen 385 Liberty St. 
General Manager (Tel.—4-1106) 
FACILITIES—400,000 Firepr. conc. and tile. 
Floor load 165-250 = Sprinkler Dry pipe alarm; 
Watchman. Ins. Fumigation. Siding, 
BSA RR, Switch. Bo& MR RN H. & 
H. R. R.; cap. 13 cars. Truck ‘dock: 14 trks. 
SERVICE FEATURES -~Bonded: State. Pool car 
dist. Stge. space for lease. Stge. in Poe. applic. Vg 
shipments routed B. & A., N. Y. N. H. & "B & 
Same owner: Atlantic States "Whaee., tony ley 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. M. W. A. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Commercial Warehouse 
Established 1935 Incorporated 


L. J. McMillan 1965 Porter St. at Vermont 
General Manager (Tel.—Randolph 8723) 
FACILITIES—80,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, re- 
inforced concrete & brick const.; i Floor load, 250 Ibs. 
Ins. rate, 7.7c. Siding on Mich. wont cap., 8 cars. 
SERVICE FEATURES Bonded: S. int. Rev. 
and a = Pool car dist.; oda freight 
terminal. ce for lease: Storage; Office. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ACCESSIBILITY—Located in heart of Detroit's 
wholesale and jobbing districts. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Columbian Storage & Transfer Co. 


Established 1921 Incorporated 


Barend Zevalkink 435 S. Ionia Ave. 
President (Telephone—94368) 


FACILITIES—90,000 sq. ft.; Non-fireproof, mill 
comets Watchman. Ins. rate, 76c. Siding on 
ich. Cent. 8 cars; free switch. 
SERVICE FEATURES— Pool car dist. Motor 
a term. and transport service—company 
pepeted trucks and trailers throughout W. Mich.— 
and del. for P. R. R. and Univ. Carloading Co. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
RSSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.). 


KY.—LA.—ME.—MD.—MASS.—MICH.—MINN.—MO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Established 1911 Incorporated 


C. Geo. Gohlke 617 Washi Ave., No. 
Vice-President (Tel.—GEneva 5325) 
FACILITIES—180,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinforced 
concrete const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. A.D.T. and 
watchmen. Ins. pee, 5 25 (90%). Sidings on G.N. 
and C.B.&Q.R.R ye cars; free switching. 

oe ‘also i ™ “Se: ul; Grand Forks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. 
Motor freight term. Local cartage service. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A. (Mdse.); Minn. W.A. 


— MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1929 Incorporated 


618 Washington Ave. N. . 201 Fifth Ave. N 

Warehouse No. ! Warehouse No. 2 
Minneapolis—(Tel.— Geneva 9181)—Minneapolis 
FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
concrete construction; Floor load 250 Ibs.; A. D. T. 
and private watchmen. Sidings on Soo Line; capac- 
ity, 16 cars; free switching all lines. Motor truck 
platforms. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1916 Incorporated 


8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 
(Tel.—Garfield 7551) 
FACILITIES—307,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
concrete construction; oor load 250-400 Ibs. 
Private watchmen. Sidings on Soo Line; capacity 
26 cars; free switching all lines. Motor truck 
platforms. 


Midway Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1933 fry Division of 


(Minnesota Transfer) 

2295 University Avenue, St. Paul 
(Tel.—Nestor 1811) 
FACILITIES—$0.000 ft.; Brick and mill con- 
struction; Floor load 250 ibs.; sprinklered and private 
watchmen. Siding on Minnesota Transfer Railway; 
capacity, cars; ‘bee switching all lines. Motor 

truck 5 


Service Features 


State and U. S. Customs bonded. Offices and 
display space. Insurance rates from |6c (90%). 
Pool car distribution a specialty; no cartage on reship- 
ments. Contract trucking: fleet of 100 trucks. 
Three choice locations in the Twin Cities, one virtu- 
ally on the boundary line between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, and one in the ver heart of each city, providing 


“TRIPLE SERVICE “in this important market. 
Represented By 


Associated Warehouses, Inc.: Empire State Bldg., 
New York City; 230 N. Canal St., Chicago. 


Associations 
A. W. A., Minn. W. A., Minn. Truck Owners Assn 


Famous for “‘TRIPLE SERVICE”’—from Coast 
to Coast. Your inquiry cordially invited. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Central Storage Company 


Established 1880 > 4 Incorporated 


Charles C. Daniel, Jr. 1422 St. Louis Ave. 
Secretary (Tel.—ViIctor 3268) 


FACILITIES—1422-28 St. Louis Ave.—2 buildings: 
87,742 sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick-heavy mill const.; 
Floor load, 250 Ibs. Spr iter sys.; M. D. T. Elec. 
Supervisory Sys.; pirate watchmen. Insurance 
rate, 17.2c. Sidings on Mo. Pac.; capacity, 8 cars; 
Free switching, all lines. Sheltered motor truck 
platform. 
SERVICE i | —Bonded: State. Em- 
ww a bonded. Pool car distributors. Motor 
eight terminal and transport service: Company 
owned and operated cartage equipment—railroa 
contract-haulers of free pick-u =~, delivery freight. 
Space for lease: Storage; Branch office 
service. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.) 


KANSAS CITY’S oldest warehousing service—since 
1880, over 55 years. We have from the first con- 
tinually improved our facilities and service to meet the 
requirements of ever changin Seren pees 
Located midway between business tricts of 
both Kansas Cities, in the heart of the froignt house 
and truck terminal district, nearest to the Municipal 
Wharf, served by the Federal Barge Lines. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
pare Terminal Warehouses 


Established 1913 


A. J. Crooks 1104 Union Avenue 
Gen. Mgr. (Tel.—Victor 2424) 


FACILITIES—=3 locations: 322,000 sq. ft.; Rein- 
forced concrete and brick const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs.; 
Ins. rate, 10.6c. Sidings on Un. Pac., 
Rs cap., 23 cars; free switch. 
Licen S. 
S. Customs; State. Pool car dist. 
rt service. Container service. 
A. (Mdse); Mo. W. A 
Watch Display Advertisements on Back ott 






Incorporated 


hs. act; 
Motor trans 









SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
S. N. Long Warehouse 


Established 1903 


.7 9th & Gratiot Sts. 
(Tel.—Main 2910) 





W. F. Long 


Manager 


FACILITIES—100,000 aq. ft.; slow burning, heav 
mill const.; Floor load 205-3 305 Ibs. Sprink. sys. A. D. T. 
Ins. Rate, 20c. Siding on Term. R. Asso. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: Licensed, U. S. 
Whs. Act; State. Pool car dist. Separate vault 
space for y es Label products at no increase in 
insurance. ace for fom Motor service. 
REPRES ENT ED BY—Distribution Service, Inc., 
and Associated Warehouses, Inc. 




























NEW YORK, N. Y. 






Lehigh Harlem River 
Terminal Warehouse, Inc. 
Established 1929 > 4 Incorporated 

385 Gerard Ave. 


A. H. Loomis 
(Tel.— Mott Haven 9-4297) 


President 
Facilities 


Gerard Ave. at E. 144th St. & Harlem River, 
proms enya steel & concrete const.; oor 
load, 250 Ibs. Sprinkler sys.; Automatic Fire Alarm 
Co.: Railroad Watchman. Ins. Rate, 15.4c (90%). 
Siding on Lehigh Valley; capacity, 15 cars. Shel- 
tered truck platform. 





Service Features 
Pool car distributors. Adjacent to up-town 
cery center—most convenient location from w. ich 
to serve all upper New York, Harlem and the Bronx. 
Current bale nce-in-stock immediately available 
telephone. Federal licensed sampler. 
| emer arrangement. 
OUR NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
are accepted by banks as collateral for loans against 
merchandise and new automobiles stored in our ware- 
ouse. 


Clean 


Associations 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
Warehousemen’s Association of Port of New York 
Conference on Port sagvenapennns of City of N.Y., Inc. 
Bronx Board of Trade. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Blanchard Storage Co., Inc. 


Established 1912 320 Broad St. 
A. S. Blanchard, Pres. * (Tel.—Main 7021) 
FACILITIES—Property owned. 40,000 sq. ft 
i slow burning. 

Floor load 250 Ibs. Sprinkler. 
umigation. Siding: Roc 7 R Cap. 2 cars. 
pre oinain (or) ots): N.Y CRR “Bp. R. R., 
O.L.V R.R., Truck HS, Ca, 4 trucks. 
evare FEATURES Pool cars. Space and 
off. for lease. Own trucks deliver 25 mi. radius. 
Associated freight line, scheduled trips, 250 mi. radius. 


ASSOCIATIONS: N. F. W. A. 


Ins. rate 35c. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Ice & Cold Storage Utilities, Inc: 


Established 1926 
P. O. Box 940 


Wm. M. Scott oe) 
Mgr., Storage Dept. (Tel.—Monroe 1880) 
FACILITIES—1980 East Ave.: 55,000 » as 
Brick gee pene mill const.; Floor load 150-300 lbs.; 
A. Watchmen. Ins. rate, 85.5c. [Route cars 
ia NYCRR delivery at Brighton Station.” 
SERVICE FEATURES— Licensed: 
torage—fruits, vegetables, meats, dairy and other 
products requiring refrig. Common Storage—food 


ines and non-odorous, non-inflammable products. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (C. S.); N. P. B. & 


State. Cold 





























JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Lackawanna Terminal Warehouses 
Established 1929 * Incorporated 
W. J. Northup 629 Grove St. 

President Tel. (N. Y.)—Rector 2-2345 

FACILITIES—Adjacent to Manhattan Tunnel. 
1,072,883 sq. ft. Fireproof, brick-concrete-steel const. 
Sprinkler sys.; Atmo Fire Detection; Watchmen. 
Ins. rate Siding on D.L.& W.; capacity 52 cars. 
Sheltered motor plat., capacit 96 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES Custs. bonded. 
Pool car dist. Motor freight terminal. Space for 
lease. Railroad and Coastwise Steam Ship Station. 
REPRESENTED BY—Associated Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Port of N.Y.W.A.; N.J.W.A. 








NEWARK, N. J. 


Lehigh Warehouse & 


Transportation Co., Inc. 


Established 1919 
Albert B. Drake 98-108 Frelinghuysen Ave 
President *'T Tel. pach 3-7200 


FACILITIES—NEWARK—98-108 Frelinghuysen 
Ave.: 250,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinforced concrete and 
steel const. Floor load, 250 lbs. Sprinkler sys.; A.D.T.; 

atchmen. Ins. rate, 6c up to 10.2c. Siding on 
Lehigh Valley; and switching to and from Penn. R. R. 
—P 10 cars. Sheltered Motor Plat. —— x4 trucks. 

ZABETH—829 Newark Ave.: 1,000, 

I reinforced concrete and steel const. a os 
load, 250 lbs. Sprinkler sys.; local alarm sys.; Watch- 
men. Ins. rate, 8c up to 16.7c. Siding on Penn- 

lvania R. R., capacity, 90 cars. Sheltered Motor 
Truck Plat.; capacity, 100 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATUR —Bonded: Licensed, U. S. 
Whs. Act; U. S. a Rev.; U. S. Cust.; State. All 
employees bonded. Pool car distributors. 
Motor terminal and transport service: Company 
operated fleet of motor trucks covering the Metro- 
politan area with a regular delivery service; licensed 

and bonded trucks maintained to transport liquor 
oail imported merchandise. Special trucks and crews 
for delivery and —enetien of electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, e 

IATIONS—A. AW. A. (Mdse.); Whsmn’s. Asso. 

Port of N.Y.; N. J. Whsmn's. Asso.; Chamber of Com- 
merce: N. ¥. Traffic Club; Newark Traffic Club; 
N. J. Motor Truck Asso. 









A. B. Efroymson 


Vice-President 
Facilities 


National Terminals, 1200 W. Ninth 
St.: Property owned; 516,000 sq. ft. (Cold 
Storage, | ,500,000 cu. ft.); Fireproof, brick 
and reinforced concrete const.; Floor load, 
250 Ibs.; Sprinkler sys.; Watchmen. Insur- 
ance rate, 10.7c. Siding on C.C.C. & 
St. L.; capacity, 63 cars; free switching all 
lines. Motor truck platform: capacity, 


65 trucks; Sheltered. 




































Dock Terminal, 1150 Main Ave.: Prop- 
erty leased; 30,000 sq. f{t.; Fireproof, steel 
construction; Floor load, unlimited; Watch- 
men. Insurance rate, 58c. Siding on 
Balt. & Ohio; capacity, 2! cars; no recip- 



















rocal switching. Motor truck platform: 
capacity, 10 trucks; Shelte Water 
dock: Cconh, 500 ft.; draft, 18 ft.; two 


high speed Gantry cranes and other modern 
handling devices provide expeditious and 
economical handling of all classes of pack- 
age cargo. 


Overlakes Terminals, 900 E. 54th St. (at 
Lake Erie); 200,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, con- 
crete const.; Floor load, 250 lbs; Watchmen. 
Insurance rate, 35c. Siding on N. Y. 
Cent. Motor truck platform: capacity, 
9 trucks; Sheltered. Water dock: ee 
500 ft.; draft, 20 ft.; electric and gas cranes 
and other modern handling equipment. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


National Terminals Corporation 
1200 West Ninth Street 


(Tel.—Cherry 4170) 


oD 
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CINCINNATI, OH1IO———— 4 
Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. ; 


Established 1851 
Ernest L. Becker oe 7 West Front St. 
V-P. & Gen’l Mgr. (Tel.—Main 4117) 
FACILITIES—(1) 11-17 E. Front St. Floor load 


200-250 Ibs. Ins. rate 25.lc. (2) 7-19 W. Front 
St.; Floor load 150-250 Ibs.; Ins. rate 33.2c. Both 


houses: Total 225,000 sq. ft.; hvy. mill const.; Sprink. 
sys.; 3 yr cap. 8 cars, trucks; 
Sidings, P. R. R., y.; Rec. switch. arrgmt. 

SER CE FEATURES Bonded. U. S. Cust.; 


ce for lease. 
istribution, Ine. 


Pool car distr.; motor trans. s 


REPRESENTED BY—Allied 
ASSOCIATION—Ohio W. A 
























CLEVELAND, OHIO 4 


The Greeley-General Warehouse Co. 


Robert C. Greeley eKicin & E. 15th St. 
President Tel.—Cherry 8074) 


FACILITIES—175,000 ; Fireproof, reinforced 
concrete const.; Floor loa Hee “to 1500 Ibs.; Watch- 
man service. Ins. rate, 37c. Fumigation. Siding 
on N. Y. Cent.; capacity, 100 cars; free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Inter. 
Revenue. Pool car distributors. Motor transport 
service. Container service. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office. Field warehousing. 


REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 






COLUMBUS, OHI 


The Columbus Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Established 1882 Incorporated 


Wm. J. O’Neil 55-85 Terminal Way 
Vice-Pres, & Mgr. (Tel.—Adams 6239) 


FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft.; brick & concrete 
const. A.D. T. Siding on N. Y. Cent. (Big Four); 
seeing floor at car leeds free switch. Motor plat., 
Po floor at truck level; capacity, 50 trucks. 
te FEATURES—Bonded, U. S. Customs. 
Peel car dist. Motor freight terminal. Storage 
and office space. Experienced management. 
FROM COLUMBUS, at the crossroads of rail, high- 
way and air traffic; serve overnight retailers whose 
customers number more than six million. 


F. V. Prusa 


Manager 


Service Features 


Pool car distributors. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office; Light manufacturing. Cold 
Storage: Fruits and vegetables; meats and 
fishg poultry and dairy products; frozen 
fruits. Pick up freight station (C. C, C. 
& St. L.) in Ninth Street Terminal, elimi- 
— cartage charges on shipments via this 
ine. 


Completeness 


Equipped to handle economically and ex- 
separ god shipments to be received or sent 
y rail, boat or truck and facilities for both 
dry and cold storage, makes National Ter- 
minals Corporation service complete. 


Discover through investigation the 
adequacy of the National Terminals Cor- 
poration to serve the specialized needs of 
your company in Cleveland. 


Represented By 


Chicago—North Pier Terminal Co. 

Indianapolis—Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 

Milwaukee—National Terminals Corp. 

Toledo—National Terminals Corp. 

New York office—25 Beaver St. Phone 
Hanover 2-1172. 


Associations 


A. W. A, (Mdse. & C. S.); Ohio Whsmn’s. 
Asso.; Int. Apple Shippers. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Wagners Service, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. DALLAS, TEX. 


The Interstate Fire apneet Storage 
















shat Established 1094 Philadelphia Piers, Inc. iH and Transfer Company 
.atPenna. “ ‘stablished 1913 if ted 
Jecrstarg WC Glate Main 400) werieatnnannty W. I. Ford, Pres. 301 North Market St 


7” 
FACILITIES—52,500 sq. ft. Fireproof, concrete 
const. Floor load 150-600 Ibs. Watchmen. Ins. rate 
65.9c. Siding on Penna. R. R.; free switching all lines. 
Sheltered motor platform; capacity 10 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Motor 
freight terminal—our own freight line and con- 
nections make Springfield a superior distribution center 
for Ohio and adj. states. Special equipment for 
complete handling of heavy boilers or Lene 5 
IATIONS: 5 W. A.; Ohio W. A 


FACILITIES—160,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel- 
concrete const. Sprink. sys.; A.D.T.; watchmen. 
Ins. rate, 18c. Siding on M. KR T.: free switching. 


SERVICE FEATURES —Bonded. Pool car dis- 
tributor; free pickup and delivery of local L. C. L. 
freight from and to all railroads and truck lines. 

REPRESENTED ass § —Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS — Ww. & (Mdse); National 
Furniture W. A.; Southwest W A 


E. W. StringSield *D 111-113 So. Third St. 
Gen’l Traffic M. 
Tel. Bell—Lom fod 9934, Keystone—Main 8811 


FACILITIES—Four units. Piers 96, 98, 100 
South, 25 acres lumber yard adjacent. Property 
leased. 1,100,000 sq. ft. under cover. Reinforced 
concrete construction. Floor load, 300 lbs. maximum. 
Part sprinklered. Watchmen. Ins. 14.4c to 17.7c. 
Siding on Pennsylvania R. R., Baltimore and Ohio 
TOLEDO, OHIO R. R., Reading R. R. Capacity 600 cars. Water 


Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. dock, length 1500 ft., draft 30 ft. 


Established 1927 Incor, rated SERVICE FEATURES—General merchandise stor- 
L. M. Ashenbrenner ke) 321-357 Morris St. age and wharfinger. Bonded: U. S. Customs. 
V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. (Tel.—Main 4231) Storage space for lease. Office space available. 


ere oq. ~ od Storage-in-transit privilege on flour, grain products 
Privess Sidings: B. & 0. and N. YC: MOTOR and other commodities. Direct car to shipside service 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Texas and Pacific 
Terminal Warehouse Company 


Established 1931 ke) Incorporated 


























Siena 











; SRT RESUS Cait Ens] [sete ebenee admin ding amine | | LC. Porter 70 Jennings Aven 
; of yo mona ee. a ee and cael altivennall uid elemaine, General Manager (Tel.—2-6371) 
x ac haf at "Jopber Grocer, peteren eet ~y For further details see display advertisements Facilities 
Pe TOLEDO’S LARGEST, FINEST, RESPONSIBLE WHSE.| | appearing monthly in THE TRAFFIC WORLD. | | Erarsrty, lesweds 490-000 295 256.350 Ibe Serinkice 
13 sys.; A. D. T. and watchman service. Insurance 


rate, I2c (with 80% coinsurance, 8c). Siding on 
The ‘Texas and Pacific Railway Company; Capacity: 
30 cars; Free switching, all lines. Motor Truck 
platform: capacity 50 trucks; sheltered. 


Service Features 


Merchandise Storage; Pool car distributors. Dray- 

age. - me for lease: storage; office; display. 

Bonded: U. S. Customs; State; State Liquor 

Control Boog. Cold Storage operated by Mer- 
tor 











PORTLAND, ORE. 
Colonial Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Established 1923 +. Incorporated 
W.H. McMurtry 1132 N. W. Glisan St. 
President and Manager Dept. A (Tel.—Bdy. 2643) 
1D age saat 1: 1132 N. W. Glisan St.; 









SCRANTON, PENNA. 
The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 


Established 1894 Incorporated 


z. c. ta ansaaa * 219 Vine St. 

(Telephone—6111) 
FACILITIES. -53 ,000 sq. ft. Steel frame const.; brick 
& tile walls, wood floors. Sprink. sys.; A.D.T.; wa 


he 
oe 






ae 


























sae? on. ft.; F scongglnen acy 5 yy and mill construc; a Ins. rate 30c (90%). Sidings on D. & H. ead chante Cold —- Company. 
NW. ah Ave.; 85,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick- L. & W.; free switching. Sheltered motor plat. Associations 
construc.; Ins. rate: 36c (90% cov.) Both Operate: Wilkes Barre Storage Co dis M A. W. A.; SW Whsmn’'s Assn. 
= Watchmen service. Sidings. oss Gor t. otor 
SERVICE FEATURES—-Bonded. Pest Car: freight terminal. Storage & office space. Fin- Convenience 


a Se ae 


here tnlifag tnt emanare Sr 


ancing raw materials and nationally adv. products. 
REPR ENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); Penna. W. A. 









mpany owned motor equipment. Space for lease. 


Located in geographic center of Fort Worth, in whole- 
ENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 


sale and retail district. 








HOUSTON, TEX. 
Houston Central 
Warehouse Co. 

















PORTLAND, ORE. 


Holman Transfer Co. 
Established 1864 * Incorporated 










MEMPHIS, TENN. 
John H. Poston Storage Warehouses 
















mill-brick-concrete const. Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T.; 
Watchmen. Ins. rate 12.6c. Sidings on I. C. and 
St. L. S. W. Rys.; capacity 12; free switching. 
Sheltered Motor plat. » capacity 15 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATU Se 2 ghey. Pool 
car dist. Local cartage, P service. Stor- 
age, billing & collections. } Be space. 

ENTED BY—San Francisco, E. M. 
Ingels, 112 Market St. Member, Memphis W. A. 


4 Eatobhened 1895 * p. Fy eg 
Bi H. M. Clark 1306 N. Y. Hoyt St. - MH. Dearing x 2562 
: h peat ne (Tel.—Br. 6444) Bags yf Treas. ee Telephone—8-5134 Established 1921 * D Incorporated 
i bes FACILITIES—50,000 eq, ft;; Slow burning, brick ~ 7 : Clint Hollady P. O. Box 85 
fe 






; Gawestion 7121) 





cont Oe suet D. T.; ; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 
Sidine c on Terminal Co.; Cap., 3 cars; 

ty i all lines. Motor truck. = t cap., 

8 trucks; tered. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs. 

Pool car dist. Motor trans. service. Space for lease. 

REPRESENTED Chain of W 


President 
Pr a 2 


Seed 






























ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Ore. W. A. 


a tek 





a ee 
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i ie 
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ae a ae 
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sero 80 ymal 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Manning Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Established 1907 * Incorporated 


W. G. Manning 911 N. W. Hoyt St. 
President : (Tel.—Broadway 2411) 
FACILITIES—70,000 sq. ft.; Slow burni *:; mill 
const.; Sprink. sys.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 22.2c. 
Siding on Terminal Co.; 3 cars; Free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs. 


‘ool car dist. Motor trans. service. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
‘Bond, Chadwell Co. 


Established 1905 Incorporated 
E. M. Bond *D 1625 Broad St. 


ff . ——s 7 ‘ 
FACILITIES—1201-1207 Commerce Ave.: 160,000 
eq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and concrete const.; os 
load, 250 Ibs.; Sprink. sys.; Alarm sys.; Watchme 
President tg wae since Metoe — id ii lo. Pes.t free switching, 
FACILITIES—100-124 Firs' Ave., N. 40,000 ater dock: length, 
Fireproof, reinforced concrete. Floor load 250500 sun, ICE FEA NES Bonded: State. Pool car 
Ibs. Ins. rate 32c. Siding on Tenn. Cent.; cap. dist. Space for lease. Barge service from New 
6 cars; free switching. Sheltered motor plat., ca ns, where service connects with Mississippi and 
5 trucks. Water dock: Length 300 ft.; draft 9 t. Ohio River barge lines 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distribution. REP D BY—Allied Distribution, Inc., 
Storage and office space for lease. Located in New York and 
center of Nashville wholesale district. ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); S. W. Whs. 
MEMBER—Am. Chain of Whses.; A. W. A & Trfmns. Asso. 


pts 
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+ AH sab ge bay vr yyy Warehouses, Inc. 

MEMBER—A. (Mdse.); Nat. Fur. W. A. 
THE HUB OF ‘DISTRIBUTION in the Pacific 
Northwest—overnight service to all Northwest cities. 
























HOUSTON, TEX. 
Patrick Transfer and Storage Co. 


Established 1900 

Fisher ¥G. Deveey *D 1302 Nance St. 
(Tel.— Preston 0111) 
sacueen on Municipal Dock 4, Turning 
Basin: 250,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, concrete const. 
k. sys.; A. D. T.; Wa —— Ins. rate 5c. 
ing cap. 72 ip oaees free switch. Sheltered motor 
i. ater Dock a: 500 ft.; draft 32 ft. (2) 

302 Nance St.: 25 5. Siding on S. P. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: (i U. S. Cust.; 
State. Pool car dist. Motor tra service. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Cc Co. 


Established 1872 


JohnA. MoCarthy — 1ll- is South Third St. 
Pre Tel.—Lombard a 
FACILITIES 22 units. rties owned 
leased. 1,092,000 sq. ft. Floor 250 Ibs. Cons. 
and slow burn. Part popanieres. Ins. 4c to 64c. 
Sidi : B.&O.,P.R . Reading. Cap. 40 cars. 
SERVICE FEATURES Bendel, U. *S. Cust. 
Pool car. Space and off. for lease. Local delivery serv. 
REP. BY—Am. Chain of Whses., Inc. G. W. Perkins, 
82 Beaver St., New York. A.W.A., P.W.A.,W.A. of P. 


DALLAS, T 
The Dallas Transfer & 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1875 ed 


G. K. Weatherred 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bl 
Vice-President * a -7111) 
FACILITIES—267,000 sq. d. 
concrete-brick const. Sprink. sys.; 3 Watchmen. 
my rate 20c (80% co-ins. 13e). pe on Santa 
; free switchi Shelt orm 
SERVICE FEA TURES—Bonded: fu. S. Cust.; 
State; Employees Fidelity. Pool car dist. Com- 
Rfiliated, on operated motor service to Tex. & Okla. points. 
fated, Lone Star Package Car Co. 
RESENTED BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 
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Guide 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Universal Terminal Warehouse Company 





Established 1924 Incorporated 
L. L. Schwecke $c 1002-8 Washington Ave. Stent FESS 
President (Tel.—Preston 2381) H. L. Love 


FACILITIES—112,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinforced 
brick & concrete. Sprinkler sys., A. D. T., watchmen. 
Ins. rate, 23c. Siding on So. Pac., cap. 7 cars, free 
switching. Sheltered motor plat., cap. 18 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs, 
State. Pool car distribution. Motor transport 
service. Office and storage space for lease. 


Manager 
FACILITIES—230-40 S. 


St.); A. D. T.; Watchmen. 


REPRESENTED BY — Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; S. W. W. & 
Houston W. & T. A. 


Motor transport service. 
T. A.; 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Security Storage & Commission Co. 


230-40 S. 4th West St. 


Woodbine St.: 100,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick 
const.; Floor load, 150-325 Ibs.; Sprink. sys. (4th W. 


on D. & R. G. W. and West. Pac.; free switch. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool 


REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Utah W. Asso. 


— Guide to Merchandise and Cold Storage Warehouses 
8 TEX. —-UTAH—VA.—WASH.—W. VA.—WIS. 





Incorporated 


(Tel.— Wasatch 6493-4) 
4th West St. and 236 
Ins. rate, 20c. Sidings 


car distributors. 
Space for lease. 








OGDEN, UTAH 


Western Gateway 
Storage Company 































Arthur P. Jones 









FACILITIES—Property owned See ft.; Slow 
burning, brick and concrete const.; Floor load, 450 lbs.; 
A. D. T.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 39c. Siding on 
oe Union Ry.; cap., 9 cars; Free switch. all lines. 
otor truck plat.: cap., 20 trucks; Sheltered. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Int. Rev. 
Pool car distributors. Motor transport service. 
Space for lease: Storage: Office. Cold storage 
suited to all products requiring such storage. Every 
cenemeneiell Gapdinavils service performed. Field 
Warehouse set-up throughout Intermountain states. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse. & C. S.); Utah 
Whsmn's Asso 


INVESTIGATE OGDEN’S ADVANTAGES—Save 
as much as two days’ time by serving Northern 
Utah, Southern Idaho, Eastern Nevada, and Western 
Wyoming from Ogden. Study the poogrepnie 
advantages it offers as a railway and highway center 
from which to distribute your products. These facts 
together with our modern facilities and the complete 
warehousing services we offer explain why those who 
distribute in the Mountain States should make Ogden 
a “key center.” 


SERVICES—Bonded: 





C. Fair Brooks 


Sec.-Treas. 


80,000 sq. ft. Watchmen. 


Container service. 







SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Dooly Terminal Warehouse 
“IT’S THE LOCATION” 
Established 1934 7 


A. J. Lindsey 213 So. First West St. 
Manager (Tel.—Wasatch 2332-2333 





Established 1931 
J. R. Goodfellow 


President 








Incorporated 






















storage, 66,000 sq. ft.; 


SERVICE FEATURES: 









tributors. Oo 















































FACILITIES—55,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick, 
steel and mill const.; Floor load 250 Ibs.; Sprinkler 
sys.; A. D. T.; private watchman; Insurance rate, | 4c. 
Interurban Electric siding; capacity 8 cars; free 
switching from all R. R’s. Shelte motor truck 
and railroad docks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: 
and private. Pool car distributors. 
storage: collections made and 
extending all functions of a branch house éxcept the 
actual oan. Free pick-up and delivery service 
from warehouse to transportation depots. Office 
space; modern equipment for quick service. Ex- 
perienced management. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc., 
caaneees 1525 owhengz Avenue, (T. 
e , 


‘el.—Monroe 
5531); w York, \\| 42nd St., (Tel.—Penn. 
6-0968. ) 


ASSOCIATIONS—Utah Warehousemen’s Asso. 


IDEALLY LOCATED—On the edge of Salt Lake's 
business and financial district and right in the center 
of the jobbing section—in the heart of all business 
activity, and the most desirable location in Salt 
ke City. 

Our negotiable receipts are accepted by banks as 
collateral against Merchandise stored in warehouse. 
Prompt delivery service. 


Whsmns. Asso. 





U. S. customs 
Merchandise 
romptly paid; 






size or nature. 













Established 1901 
T. W. Martin 


General Manager 


















sys.; Watchmen. 





liquor; Privately. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Jones Cold Storage Corporation 


Established 1880 
Dd E. Main & Water Sts. 


eatatiaded 127 €Q_—_Incrporatd| | EAGILITIES Colon i. Si ai 

Ins. 18c. Fumigation. Siding: N. & W. R. R., 
W. D. Brown 390 Exchange Place Ven. Ry., C. & O., cap. 10 cars. ruck platf. 3 trucks. 
General Manager (Tel.—Exchange 199) (2) 714 Union St., leased. 40,000 sq.ft. Ins. 30c. 


Siding, P.R.R., A.C. L., N. & S., So. Ry., cap. 20 cars. 
Both: Fire proof. Floor load 250 lbs. 
roads. Docks: Length 400 ft., Draft 25 ft. SPECIAL 
Cust., state. 
Motor trans. Space for lease. A. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Established 1878 


* 


FACILITIES—(1) 1224 W. Broad St. 
(2) North Blvd., slow burning; total door space, 


on R. F. & P.; cap. 13 cars; free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. 
freight line serving Va. & Eastern Seaboard cities. 

i i Toe for lease. N.F.W.A.; So W.A. 
REPRESENTED BY—Brooks 
Co. in New York, Philadelphia, Lynchburg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Olympic Warehouse & 
Cold Storage Co. 


o 


FACILITIES—Cold Storage, 144,000 cu. ft.; Dry 


Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; 
ance rate: 12.8c. Siding connects with all rail lines. 


State; State Liquor Control Board. Pool car dis- 
fice rentals 

nominal rentals, telephone and stenographic service). 
REPRESENTED BY—Central Distribution Bu- 
reau: Chicago and New 


ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A. 


OTHER DATA—Our negotiable warehouse receipts 
are accepted by banks as collateral for loans against 
merchandise stored in our warehouse. For drayage 
we use the Lloyd Transfer Co., one of the 
efficient trucking firms in the city with a fleet of 
25 trucks equipped to handle merchandise of any 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
United Warehouse Company 


FACILITIES—1990 Railroad Ave.: 110,000 
Slow burning, brick const.; Aero Alarm. 24 W. 
necticut St.: 100,000 sq 
const. Both Units: Floor load, 350-500 Ibs.; Sprink. 
Ins. rate, 12.9c. Sidings. 
ERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: Licensed, U. S. 
Whs. Act; U. S. Int. Rev. and Custs.; State; State 
Pool car dist. 
IATIONS—A. W. A. 


. ft.s 





(Tel.— 23601) 


ree switch. all 


Pool cars. 


1224 W. Broad Street 
Telephone — 5-1731 


fireproof; 
Ins. rate, 42c. Sidings 


Motor 


Transportation 


Incorporated 


1203 Western Ave. 
(Tel.—Seneca 2466) 






entals, 20,000 sq. ft. 


Insur- 


Bonded: U. S. Customs; 


(modern 


facilities, 


York. 


(C.S.); Wash. State 






Incorporated 
1990 Railroad Ave. 
(Tel.— Main 8137) 


. ft.; 
( on- 
Slow burning, concrete 


Motor term. 
(Mdse.). 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
Pacific Storage Warehouse & Distributing Co., Inc. 


Established 1907 
Matt Newell * 18th & Broadway 
President 


Tel.— Main 6191 
FACILITIES—30,000 sq. ft. 


Brick & mill const. 
Private watchmen. Siding on Nor. Pac. Ry., 
Capacity, 3 cars, free switching. Sheltered motor 
poorer capacity, 6 trucks. 

ERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State; privat-ly. 
Pool car dist.—shipments handled by rail, motor or 
water. Motor freight terminal—our own motor 
service in connection with warehouse. Space for 
lease—office and storage. 


ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. ; Wash. State W. A. 





















HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Huntington Warehouse Corporation 


Established 1920 


H. B. McGrew 1647 Seventh Ave. 
Treas. & Mgr. * (Telephone—4139) 


FACILITIES—44,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, con- 
crete block const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs.; Sprink. sys.; 
Watchmen. Siding on Ches. & Ohio; cap., 8 cars; 
free switch. Motor truck plat.: cap., 8 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist.; Motor ft. 
term.: Company owned line and associated lines 
serve W. Va., So. Ohio and East. Ky. 

REPRESENTED BY—aAmerican Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATION: A. W. A. (Mdse.). 













MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


© D . G. J. Hansen 
President 
Established 1904 126 N. Jefferson St. 
Incorporated 





(Tel.—Daly 5770) 

FACILITIES—18 warehouses: 436,000 sq. ft. 
Slow burning, mill construction; Floor load, 150-600 
Ibs.; Sprink sys.; A. D. T.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 
20.7c (min.) Siding on C. & N. W.; cap., 50 cars. 
Water dock: Length, 840 ft.; draft, 22 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; 
State. Pool car dist. Motor truck terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Ware- 
houses and Interlake Terminals. 

New York:—Telephone Lexington 2-337]. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


National Terminals Corp. 
Established 1929 ke D Incorporated 
954 S. Water St. 


Willis Warren 
Manager (Tel.—Mitchell 5645) 
Facilities 




















80,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, concrete const.; 
Floor load 250-350 lbs.; Watchmen. Ins. 
rate, 3lc. Siding on Chi. & N. W.; 
capacity, 65 cars. Motor truck platform: 
capacity, 20 trucks. Water Dock: Length, 
I {t.; Draft, 21 ft. 


Service Features 


Bonded: U.S. Customs; State. Pool car 
distributors. Motor freight terminal. 
Stevedoring. ,.Docks so located that boats 
may reach terminal without opening bridges 
—there is sufficient water so boats may turn 
at point of terminal. Direct boat service 
to and from the Great Lakes, European and 
Eastern Seaboard ports. Daily boat serv- 
ice the year poses ye Muskegon, Mich., 
for package freight, loaded 
trucks and new automobiles. 


Largest handlers and storers of new 
automobiles in Wisconsin. Private slip for 
direct transfers between boats and cars. 


Represented By 


Chicago—North Pier Terminal Co. 

Cleveland—National Terminals Corp. 

Indianapolis—Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 

Toledo—National Terminals Corp. 

oa en —25 Beaver St. (Phone, Hanover 
-1172). 































































automobile 



















































Associations 
A.W.A.; Wisconsin Warehouse Asso. 
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The Traffic World 


Hartman’s Western Freight Rates 
730 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTAINS OVER A MILLION RATES 
INVOLVING OVER EIGHTY-SIX THOUSAND STATIONS 


Arranged Alphabetically According to States 


We show Rates and Classification Exceptions from Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Omaha, Peoria, Quincy, Racine, Rockford, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Sterling and Waterloo to all Railroad stations in Colorado, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dekote, Wisconsin and Wyoming. The Thru rates from Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association Territories are shown with each State. 


This issue also names Rates into the Southwest—Rates between C. F. A. and Trunk Line 
Territory Points—Rates from a large number of distributing points in the 
territory East of the Mississippi River and North of the 
Ohio River, to the Southeast. 


Sample Pages Sent Upon Request 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Studies of Operati: 
ting and tistical Matters. 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
and 
Rail and Truck Cests 
and Statistica] Analyses . 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 
Statistical HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Cost 
Analyses 644 Transpertation Bidg. pt renee D. C. 


Interstate Cemmerce and State Commission Cases 
Commerce 
1010 Earle Bidg. 
and 


A ies 


* 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Suceesser te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma C.ty Office, Terminal Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okila., 1503 E. 27th St. 


SeSSOSSSSHS SSH SS HSHSSSRASSHSHHSESSSESHESSEESESSESESSSEEESE SSE SSESeeeseeeesaeeeseee 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ERNIE ADAMSON 


Practicing 


before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


Se 


- 


Attorney and Counsel in Transportation 
Cases announces the removal of his office 
to Suite 1510, 111 John Street, New 
York City, effective May 1st, 1936. 


Vol. LVII. No. 18 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 4—Denver, Colo.—Public Utilities Comm.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 4184—Dried beans and peas transited in the west. 

May 4—Portland, Ore.—Hotel Portland—Examiner Stiles: 
Ex Parte 117—Application of Inland Navigation Co. 


May 4—Anthony, Kan.—Hoops Hotel—Examiner R. R. Molster: 

Finance 10988—Application of C. R. I. & P. and C. O. & G. fora 
certificate permitting abandonment of a branch line extending from 
a point near Ingersoll, Alfalfa county, Okla., to Anthony, Harper 
county, Kan. 

May 4—Rockford, Ill.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

Finance 11106—Application of C. & N. W. for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of line from 
Caledonia, to a point 1.3 miles west of Harlem in Boone and Win- 
nebago counties, Il. 

May 4—Greensboro, N. C.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Johnson: 
26203—Guy F. Walton vs. C. & O. et al. 

27292—Halifax Coal & Wood Co. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin et al. 

May 5—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
15037—-Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
24676—Minneapolis Traffic Association et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
24799—Southwestern Millers’ League vs. A. & S. et al. 
24802—-Duluth Board of Trade et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Fourth Section Application 16035—Proportional rates on grain and 
grain products to central territory.—Filed by Jones. 

May 6—Portland, Ore.—Portland Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
27217—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 

May 6—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

20179—American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific. 

25219—American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

May 6—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

Finance 11039—Application of Illinois Central for authority to con- 
struct certain tracks in Saline County, Ill. 

May 7—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

1. & S. 4160—Lime and limestone routed through New York state. 

26870—A. E. Meyer & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

May 7—Madison, Wis.—Wisconsin Public Service Com.—Joint Board 13; 

BMC 29711—Application of Liberty Trucking Co., Racine, Wis., for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity to operate as com- 
mon carrier of household goods and perishables between Milwav- 
kee, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. 

May 8—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

26910—Lilinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen vs. Belt 
Ry. Co. of Chicago. 

26946—-Mohawk Petroleum Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

27179—S. A. Gerrard Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

May 8—Clintonville, Wis.—City Hall—Public Service Commission and 

Examiner Schutrumpf: 

Finance 11083—Application of C. & N. W. for permission to abandon 
parts of branch line in Oconto, Shawano and Waupaca counties, 
Wis. 

May 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—Examiner Johnson: 

* Fourth Section Application 16300—Pipe connections, fittings, valves, 


etc., from points in Ala., Chattanooga and Johnson City, Tenn, 
to eastern port cities. 


May 11—San Francisco—Merchants Exchange—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 4189—Petroleum from Calif. to Ariz., Calif. and Nev. 


Here Is The Answer 
To Your Truck Shipping Problems! 


Now you can ship by truck with confidence. Profit by the experience of 


thousands of the nation's leading shippers, associations and motor carriers, who 
are daily users of the 


* OFFICIAL x 
MOTOR FREIGHT GUIDE 


The only national guide of the motor freight industry. 
NOW IN ITS 8TH SUCCESSFUL EDITION 


Subscribers now receive FREE the Legal Sonptenente of STATE AND FEDERAL 
MOTOR CARRIER LAWS and the GUIDE LINE newspaper. 


e WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION « 
Official Motor Freight Guide 732 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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QUAKER LINE 


and 


CALIFORNIA EASTERN LINE 


Coast to Coast Services 


Albany, ey York rhe Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Savannah, Jacksonville, Cristobal 


San Diego, Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, Outend, Stockton, Sacramento, 
Portland, Seattle and T. Seattle and Tacoma 


DAWNIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 
General Eastern Agents 
17 Battery Place, New York 
Abe 5 Pa, qi Building Chicago—327 S. LaSalle St. 
Norfolk—111 E. Piume Street 


Beltimore—Keyser Building 
Boston—33 Broad Street 


ond 


Savannah—Cotton Exchange Bids. 
Jacksonville—P. O. Box 1866 


Miles seem Inches . . . Hours . . . Minutes 


by AIR EXPRESS 


Super-swift, NATION-WIDE 
Air Express makes short work 
of vast distances. Shipments 


* Fast, co-ordinated service be- 
tween swift trains and planes. 


REMEMBER, AIR EXPRESS 


can be rushed 2,500 miles IS NATION-WIDE 
overnight — coast-to-coast, 
border-to-border — with next For service or information 


telephone any Railway Ex- 
press office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 
Raitway Express AGENCY 


morning delivery. 

* Especially valuable for last 
minute shipments. 

* Day and night service. 

*Prompt pick-up and special 
delivery of shipments at no 
extra charge door-to-door. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 





Traffic 


imterstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
and Statistical Analyees Commerce 


1010 Earle Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 





Statistical HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
an d ey and 
Cost “Accounting and Biatistical, Matters. 

Analyses and ounar adeasiedion karate 


644 Transpertation Bidg. Washingten, D. C. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Suecesser to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Terminal Bidg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
( OMMISSION 
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+ THE MEN 


The new Chicago City Freight and 
Passenger Offices is another demon- 
stration of Illinois Central’s determina- 
tion to spare no effort for the im- 


provement of its service. 


Conveniently located at 140 South 
Dearborn Street, tastefully decorated 
inthe modernstyle, perfectly equipped, 
and manned by a courteous, compe- 
tent staff, these new offices are an 
ideal setting for the efficient handling 
of freight and passenger business. 





